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The vicious trade in stolen children 







Time warps: 
JG Ballard on 
visions of 
the future 
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I Next Week 


Virtually 

Normal 



on. I think I am entitled to a 
ttle determination in getting 
ato government" 


oofemee report*! How the 
arty fixed the show, page 
3; Ian Aftken'i Rattling the 
ars,paga 1 4; Latter*, page 
6j Face to faith, page SO 


"This is the 
argument 
ofmylife 
and I have 
to win if 1 

Andrew Sullivan 
(above), the 
brilliant young 
English editor of 
the American 
magazine, the 
New Republic, 
tells how he 
came to terms 
with the fact he 
was gay in 
Virtually Normal 
— probably the 
most important 
book about 
homosexuality 
and society ever 
published. 
Exclusive 
serialisation 
starts in the 
Guardian 
on Monday 



hjrib um 
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terday on ' the request" Eftftn 
the Cour dc Cassation to es- 
tablish what role Mr Claes 
may have played In alleged 
bribes paid by Agusta, an Ital- 
ian helicopter manufacturer, 
in trying to win Belgian gov- 
ernment contracts In 1888. 

"The Cour de Cassation is 
asking Parliament to indict 
Claes. The public prosecutor 
is accusing Claes of corrup- 
tion and forgery," Belgian 
radio said yesterday. It win 


- Alter -tne aiiege<r tin oes" to 
politicians in return for de- 
fence contracts were 
revealed, Mr Claes denied all 
knowledge of the bribe offer. 
He then admitted it had been 
discussed in his presence by 
his party executive, but said 
he had insisted any bribe 
from Agusta should be 
refused. Be has denied any 
wrongdoing and ignored calls 
that he should resign unfit m? 
innocence is established. 


gg - pgp n w n p witt ont nx rs a cn- 

raucous numbers as Sympa- 
thy For The Devil and Hooky 
Tank Women. 

The £3 00AM conversion of 
the old gymnasium, where 
the young Jagger went 
thought physical training 
routines and played basket- 
ball, may shortly become the 
Mick Jagger Building. Jagger 
himself, aged 52 and a grand- 
father. is said to be all for it 
Tony Smith, the head teacher. 






Rock and rhyme . . . Mick Jagger and Sydney Keyes 
has received a telephone call has the right to ratif? the cen- 


and a note from the multi-mil- 
lionaire's agent. "He is hon- 


tre's new name. And some 
councillors believe a better 


cured and delighted by the role model might be chosen. 


proposal.” the agent said. 


The rival candidate, albeit 


But there is a snag. It may posthumous, is backed by a 
yet become a close tie fa the number af Tory members. 


other sense of the word. Dart- 
ford borough council, which 


The poet Sydney Keyes, 
who went up to Oxford In 


has put up much of the cash, 1839, knew Ins Murdoch and 


local recognition. Eight Tears 
ago the council named a new 
street Jagger Close. It was 
built on a housing estate de- 
signed for the elderly. 

The crucial vote to decide 
Dartford’s gift to posterity 
comes at a full council meet- 
ing on October 16 . 

It could be a hard choice, as 
the man put it, between You 
Cant Always Get What You 
Want and Not Fade Away. 
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TRIBUNE is the only independent 
weekly newspaper in Britain to 
support the Labour Party. Carrying all 
the news and views from Labour and 
the Left, TRIBUNE is essential 
reading for Labour supporters. 

Order TRIBUNE from W H Smith or 
any other good newsagent - only £1. 

Or subscribe to TRIBUNE at the 
special three-month introductory rate 
of £10 and save 20 per cent on the 
normal price. 

YES, I wa rt to su bscribe to TRIBUNE for three months under your 
SPECIAL offer to Guardian readers, i enclose a cheque/poetai order 
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transferable". 
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Send tax THbum Subscriptions Offer, Frcapost, 308 Gray's hm Rood, 
London WClX 8BR (no stamp needed) 
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through them or any other good 
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2 CHRONICLE/WORLD NEWS 


The Guardian Saturday October 7 1995 


Kenya hit 
by scandal 


Corruption 
report says 
£166 million is 
missing from 
public funds 
after election 


Greg Barrow In NakaU 


T HE Kenyan govern- 
ment was badly 
shaken yesterday by 
an official report 
which says that more than 
£166 million may have been 
misappropriated from public 
funds shortly after the coun- 
try’s first multi-party elec- 
tions In December 1992. 

The scandal will further 
undermine Kenya’s reputa- 
tion with its international do- 
nors. It follows Kenya's 
refusal this week to co-operate 
with the International War 
Crimes Tribunal for Rwanda 


'One scandal 
surpasses another, 
and it’s always the 
poorest Kenyan 
citizens who pay in 
these scandals’ 


by allowing access to Hutu ex- 
tremists living in exile. 

A detailed report by Ke- 
nya’s auditor-general exposes 
irregular and untraceable 
payments from the treasury 
amounting to £178.6 million 
in the year after President 
Daniel arap Mai's election 
victory. 

David Njoroge, the auditor- 
general, told parliament on 
Thursday he had been unable 
to account for large payments 


from public funds during 
1993. Documents to support 
the payments have not been 
made available to facilitate 
verification of the payments 
and the services rendered," 
he said. 

Western diplomats in the 
Kenyan capital, Nairobi, said 
they were stunned by the im- 
plication that state corrup- 
tion on such a scale was stUl 
continuing. “It's been a diffi- 
cult week for Kenya.” said 
Henning EJeldgarrd, the Dan- 
ish ambassador. “One scan- 
dal appears to soon surpass 
another, and it’s always the 
poorest Kenyan citizens who 
pay.” 

The World Bank had an ur- 
gent meeting with the Kenyan 
treasury yesterday to discuss 
the report "We're continuing 
our consultations and ac- 
tively reviewing the auditor- 
general’s report" said Rich- 
ard Anson, the deputy head of 
mission for the World Bank 

In Nairobi. 

It was not dear from the 
report whether the misappro- 
priated ftrnds include money 
that disappeared in the so- 
called Goldeoberg scandal in 
which more than £66 million 

of public funds were used to 
finan ce an export compensa- 
tion scam. 

The report has cast a dark 
cloud over Kenya's forthcom- 
ing meeting with aid donor 
countries in Paris. 

It may also reflect badly on 
Musalia Mudavadi, Kenya's 
finance minister, who has 
long been considered a trust- 
worthy politician. Diplomats 
fear he will be forced to carry 
some of the blame. 

Mr Njoroge, however, has 
been applauded by opposition 
party leaders for ignoring po- 
litical pressure to overlook 
the alleged misappropriation 
of funds. Although be was ap- 
pointed by the government, 
minis ters have no power to 
order his dismissal, and dur- 
ing his term as auditor-gen- 
eral. his tenacity has been a 
constant irritation. 



News in brief 


In deep water Convicts of a prison for drug addicts in Ayutthaya, Thailand, wade through flood water carrying their personal belongings above 

their heads after flood-prevention walls collapsed, putting the jail under four feet of water. The country’s worst floods In 12 years have caused more 
than 170 deaths and £78 million worth of damage to property photograph: powmlai carr 


United States backs Liberia peace efforts 


Cindy Shiner In Lagos 


T HE United States Is in- 
creasing its involvement 
in Liberia's demobilisa- 
tion effort by stepping into a 
leadership vacuum that the 
United Nations has been un- 
able to fill 

A team of five military lo- 
gisticians, members of the US 
Agency for International 


Development and state de- 
partment officials have been 
in Liberia this week to assess 
the prospects for peace be- 
tween the West African coun- 
try's factions. The process is 
more than a month behind 
schedule. 

A new transitional govern- 
ment including three faction 
leaders was sworn in last 
month as part of an agree- 
ment to end nearly six years 


of war that has claimed more 
than 150,000 lives. 

“It is an expression of confi- 
dence that this 14th peace ac- 
cord has a chance of succeed- 
ing.” said one US admin- 
istration official about the 
assessment team. 

Fighting has flared recently 
between two factions, leading 
to fears that the peace process 
has already begun to come 
apart. 


The official acknowledged 
there had been a lack of co- 
ordination among UN agen- 
cies in Liberia. This was 
partly responsible for prompt- 
ing the US to take a larger 
role. The failure of previous 
peace agreements was to 
blame for the lack of pre- 
paredness to demobilise the 
more than 50,000 fighters. 

"It Is also a clear sign — the 
fact that they send a team of 


five military persons — as the 
closest to a non-formulated 
statement of mistrust towards 
the UN’s capacity to deal with 
the military process In Libe- 
ria,” said one relief source. 

The UN Observer Mission 
in Liberia (Unomil) has had 
an ill-defined role since demo- 
bilisation under a previous 
peace accord stopped shortly 
after it began in March last 
year. 


Massacre in 
Guatemala 


Guatemalan soldiers killed 
at least 10 returned refu- 
gees and seriously wounded 
18 when they fired rifles 
and tossed grenades at a 
meeting on Thursday to 
plan celebrations of the 
refugees' first anniversary 
in their homeland, Phil 
Gunson in Mexico City 
unites. 

According to the defence 
minister, General Mario 
Enriquez, a sub-lieutenant 
and 25 soldiers were res- 
ponding to “aggression" 
from the refugees at the Au- 
rora 8 October community 
in Alta Verapaz. But Nobel 
peace prize winner Rigo- 
berta Menchu said: “This is 
a massacre and It is the res- 
ponsibility of the army.” 

Not McDonald’s 

A Pretoria court yesterday 
banned fast-food giant Mc- 
Donald's from using Its 
name on restaurants it 
p?«n« to open in South Afri- 
ca .The court upheld a law- 
suit by a South African 
businessman who wishes to 
use the name on his own 
restaurants. — AP. 

Comoros amnesty 

Hundreds of Comoros sol- 
diers who surrendered to a 
French force were released 
from detention yesterday 
under an amnesty granted to 
supporters of the short-lived 
mercenary coup. — AP. 

Maputo riot 

Police reportedly killed one 
winn as angry mobs stoned 
cars blocked streets in 
riots that erupted in the 
Mozambique capital Ma- 
puto, yesterday over the ris- 
ing cost of food and trans- 
port— AP. 


Penis hoax 

A New York man who 
claimed a prostitute had cut 
off his penis admitted the 
story was a hoax and. in 
fact he did it himself by ac- 
cident, police said on 
Thursday. He made the 
story up for fear of being 
committed to a psychiatric 
hospital- Reuter. 


The weather in Europe 
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European weather outlook 


The weauier is expected to be changeable ever 
the next lew days. v*im some cloud and rain, but 
Denmark and southern parts ot Sweden vrill be 
fine and quite warm by Monday. Temperatures 
generally the mid 50a. but into the 60s throughout 
Coaenhagen. 


Seme rain is expected to develop throughout moat 
northern parts during the course of today end 
to morrow, but the weather will gradually become 
tine and quite by the beginning at next weak. 
Temperatures will no* steadily, reaching the low 
70s by Monday. 

Rgaca/ S e to tlMd/torti 


A good deal fine and warm weather is expected 
during the course of the next few days. However. 
some rain is likely over northern France through- 
cut teday. Afternoon temperatures will be Into the 
70s m many parts. 

Spafa/Ptertopaf 


It is expected to be dry and fairly sunny m many 
parts, out the odd shower Is likely almoa any* 
where, and some cloud and ram will affect 
Portugal on Tuesday. Temperatures in the mid 70s 
throughout most resorts. 


Italy 


A let d dry and bright weather is impacted over 
the next lew days, but with always the rtsk of one 
or two showers developing, especially altar the 
weekend. Afternoon temperatures will be m the 
range 70 to 75F. 


n is expected » remain tins right through until the 
middle of next wt»*. with a l« of warm sunshine 
throughout Temperatures will generally be in the 
lew ‘0s. but as high as sap over the weekend In 
Athens. 


Television and radio — Saturday 


BBC 1 


7Mmn Nam 7M Children's BBC: 
SuperTed, 731 Wily Fog; 8*0 The Addams 
Family; 8JKI Ttw Now Adventures ot 
Buporman. e.16 Live and lacking; weather. 
1S.1 8 Grandstand. 8.18 News, regional 
news end apart weather. 5J0 Cartoon. 
880 FILte: Kng Ralph. (1991). 7.20 Big 
Break. MO The NaOonel Lottery U*a 8J>5 
Camay, bas nowk woather. e.14 
National Lottery Update. B.1S RUb La Brel 
LoUte. (1692). 10-45 They Thk* It’s AB 
Oner. 11.19 ntfc Renegadax. (1989). 
1SJUI Weather. Close. 

BSC 2 


Than. ISM Seven Days. 1.0 Nmrsdeak. 
UO The Learning World. 1*48 Britain 
Today. U World News and ness Review 
2.15 Powerful SubsOncas. 830 From CXir 
Own CorrospondoiO. tLSO Write On. SX) 
Nswwtay. SJOTha Ed Stawrat Show. 4J» 
World Nows. 4.13 Sprats Roimdup 4-30 
Fourth Estate. 4*48 Science View. 4J0 
Waveguide. 

Th* Norte Ch arw ul 


UDm Open UnNrawty. 100 Asia Two: 
Ciwnakya. 1IL40 Vkteotryu. 1050 
Network East 11*80 The 1995 World Chaas 
Chomptorotnp. 1ZAO Mud (Serious Mud. 
18-49 FVJb The Heart of tha Matter. 

(1953) MS FNJfc Tha Long DusL 11967) 
4.18 Bear of Eatfiar. 4-48 Tha Oprah 
WWrey Show. 6*28 TOIPZ 8.10 Pride and 
Prejudice 7JB News; waaliiar 7 JO 
AssignmanL 8JS The Bon «L88 
PBftermsncK Tha Shadow ot » Gunman 
10.10 The 1995 Country Music Awards. 
11J0 Blind Airtntkm. 1L50 PUb 
CtwcOiaL (1868) SJ5 done. 

BBC World 


• Astra 

■JB Cat Qty (1987). 8J You Can't Owal An 
Honest Man (1938). TtW) The Throe 
Minka leers (1993). 120 Easy to Lore 
(1953). 8 JB Rich In Love (7993). 4J Tandar 
UerchH (iaaa. ao The Three Miatetenere 
(1993). 8*0 Black Fox (199a) 9JO Arcade 
(1883). 11 J Sounnth Floor (19331. 12-45 
Godbintete (1993) 2-30 Bora to Run (1993). 
4*io Rlen in Love 11993). 

Sky Movi es * 


World News on the hour, plus; 0*25am 
Time Out The donna Show. 8JO UN 
World. 7 JO Tha Late Show. «L20 Heart of 
tha Matter. U» Legacy. 10J9 Time Our 
The Travel Show. 11*08 Hortaon 12-20 
Britain in View. 1-0B Ueomodon UO 
World News Week. 8J8 Time Out FUm 95 
with Barry Norman. 4joa The Banjo lor 
Brant Spar. SJ9 Time Out Ona Fool in die 
Past SJH Dim Out Tha denies Show (Fh 
7JO World Ntam W«*.IR> 8JO The Lata 
Show lR) 0-03 HorUWL 10J8 Tlnw Out 
Top Gear 11J5 World BnaUteaa Review. 
1X25 World Business Ravlew.(R) 124 
India Busmees Report IM World Busmen 
Revtow.(R) 324 Indte Business R sport (R) 
4J8 World Busaness RevlawJR) 

BBC Prim* 


•Astra 

«JD Bhowcaae 8*0 Hurry Staidown 11987). 
10-20 Conaheads (1993). 18*0 One ot Our 
Spies is Mining (T96S). 82) How I Got Into 
College (18BB). 42) The VIPs 11963). 82) 
Cocmheads (19931. 8*0 Allva 11982). 102) 
Tha Pelican Brief (1993). 18J8 Dangerous 
Obsession 1*43 The Fritean BriW (1993) 

42) The Man Finn Lett Field (1983). 

Sky Mxnrt— CoW 


• Astra 

182) Fantfig In Lore («BM). 2M Easy Lhhng 
(1937). 4*0 Topkapi (19B4) 8*0 Madame X 
(1960). 8*0 Cocoon (1985). 102) Wanted 
Dead or ADw 1196*9 1 1J3 Fteshdance 
(1983). 1*38 Tha Double Ufa of VsrofVqua 
(TVM 1891). XI B Close. 

Sky Sport* 


82tem Stuteka 5-55 Turnabout 0*20 The 
Best ot Pubblo MtIL 72) world News. 7 JO 
Jacks nory 7*48 Why Did Iter ChKknn? 82) 
The Return ot Dogtaman BJS The Movie 
Same. 840 The Wind in the Waiows. 8.18 
Blue Peter X40 Orange UHL 10X18 Or 
Mfho The daws ot Ares. 1020 Klrey 
11.18 The Bear ot Good Morning Swranar. 
12)8 The Bast of Pebble m* (Rj IJO Pete 
Win Prices UO EastEndars Omntlnn. 42) 
Grange H» (R) 4JB Count Duckuta. 42» 
Dr Who The Claws ot Ares. 5-15 Big 
Break. M6 Pets Win Prizes. 8JS World 
Weather. 0180 The Good Uts 72) Wort) 
News TJO Strike It Lucky 82) Moon and 
San XO Shunto XBB Wortei Weather. 
10*0 Bab Mankhouae on the Spat 10J0 
Sytvonta Waters. 1 120 Top ot Bre Pops- 
1 8*0 Tha All New Alexei Sayfe Show 
1 8J0 Later with Joots tteRand. 1 JO Tha 
Bill Omnibus. X80 The Good Life (R) XBO 
Pets win Piiaes.|R) XSO K »ny (R) 4X0 
Tha Beal at Good Worrtrrg Summar.(R) 
Itedte 4 


• Astra 

tjo W reading- Raw 82) Ice Hochey — 
Europe Cup 102) Boxing. 1X0 Sports 
Saturday. Mo FtObal UunAai. OA Spans 
Centra. UO CriduM. The Hong Kong Sues 
6*30 Sports Centre. XO Hold the Back. 
Pngs 102) Horse Racing 112) Rugby 
Union 12) Hold tha Back Page. 82) Lire 
Bo erg Lennox Lewis v Tommy Morrison 


Paul Dempsey presents cavwage from 
AOantrc CWy as Britain's former WBC world 
heavyweight champion meets the man ones 
regarded bb the 'Great White Hope" ot the 
American scene. 8*0 Glace 


Eurosport 


• Asha 

ajo GoH 0-30 ensss. 102) 
Equestrianism. 11*0 Motor Sport 1*0 
Sumo XO Lire Cyeftnp Coverage of the 
Road Racing World ChamptariuMpS 4 JO 
Live Women's Tsimte Semi finals at die 
European Indoor Tournament 82 Live 


Cycling OJO GoH XM Ure Cydfng. 
10*30 Motor SporL tU Motnrcyckng 12) 
Motor Sport. 82) Ctose. 

Sky Ona 


9£*« 6 httc 198 »Hi (1614m) 

8*88tew |LW) Shipping Paraaes. 558 [FU| 
The Radio « UK Theme. 02) News. X10 
Farming Today. *-30 Prayer lor the Day 
72) Today. 82) News. X05 Sport on A 
BJO Breakaway. 102) Lome Ends. 112) 
The Diauniled Kingdom. 11-30 From Our 
Own Correspondent 18*0 Money Box. 
1X88 The News Out. 12 News. 1.10 Any 
Q tractions? 22) Any AnsrauaT 0171 560 
4444 xao Baas day Ptayhoreo WUe 
Sargasso Sea. 421 Random Edition 4J0 
Science Now 82) Bie on 4 5*40 orach 
Notes 82) News. X25 Wash Ending OJO 
Offspring 7*20 tcatetdoscopn Feature 72H) 
Sanxday NtgM Ttieotre: Ur drea BJO 
Mimic in Mind BJO Holy Pilgrimage Ten to 
Tea. 102) Navn. 10.18 The Heritage Quiz. 
10*48 Famous tar 15 Minutes. 112) 
Comparing Notes uWi Richard Baker. 

11 JO Any BKXte 1X0 News. 1X30 The 
Lale Story Skin 12*48 Supping Forecast 
12) World Service Programmes. 

BBC World Sanries 


72) Poatoa rd i from Bib Hedga. 82) Ghoui- 
Laahed 1 82) Wrestling: Mania. 12) The Ht 
Mia XO Wonder Woman. XO Growing 
Patna. X8<> Three's Company. 42) Kune Fu. 
the Logand Contmuas. 52) Tbs Young 
Indiana Janes Chroakdes. 82) WresUing. 
Superstar*. TJJ Rabucap BA The X Files 
Rs-OpaPBd. XO Cops. 102) Tates tram the 
Crypt six Tha Movie Show. 1 120 Eddie 
Dodd. 1X80 WKRP to Qndrmxi. 12) 
Saturday Wgtn Ure 22 Hi Un Lang Play 
Sky Newa 


• AMTS 

News on die hour, features on dio nail hour 
UK Gold 


BBC Whrid Bervicel can ba rocored n 
England on UW B48 H-fc (4E3m) and In 
Western Europe on LW 190 kHz (1515m). 

Then 8*48 Sevan Days. 02) Nowaday 
8-30 Soance In Action. 72» Nowaday 7X0 
Fftirtn Estate 7X8 On Screen. 8X World 
News. 8*15 From the weeklies 8J0 
People and Potidci XO World New*. X10 
Words 01 Faith. X1B A Jofly Good Show 
10*0 World News and Business Report 
10.14 Eureka/ ld*4S Sports Round-up. 
112) NowadasL 1 1 JO BBC Engttsh. 
11*48 Letter Iron America. 122) 
Nawadesk. 1X30 Meridian. IX World 
New* and Brrameu Rawaw 1.18 Britain 
Today UO Counterpoint. XO Neweho w 
XO Wend Nows. XOS Sponawratt *x 
Worfd Newa. 42)8 Spratsworid unimued. 
SX World News. 5-15 Spontworfd contin- 
ued. xao (MW) News In German X30 
Spott a w cri d. 8X News Summary. 8X1 
Weekeiu xao Powwtoi Sdbcunoes 8*68 
Spans Raunkrap rx Newadeek. T jo 
S dsnx m Action 8X Woria Nmn. 8X8 
From Our Own CorrespondenL BJ3 Book 
Choice BJO Coimterpohn. XO Newsbour 
10X World News. 10X8 World Brefeesa 
Review 1X18 Britain Today. 10-80 
Meridian 112) Nswsdesk 11 JO Play el 
me Weak: Tha Lara. 13*90 Jazz Now and 


TX Lassie. TJO Oomg lor GoU BJS 
Waranip 02) Campion 1X0 Netgnboura 
OmnibuB 1 £2) Blithe Spirit (1945). UO 
Spring and Autumn. 2-15 East&ndera 
Omm bus. 52) THt Death its Do Part X16 
French Fielda 0*40 ll Ain't Halt Hot Mum 
7.18 Coeboys. TAB Breed Xld The BHI 
Originals X8B Jack. Itw Ripper 11J8 
Haltowecn (1978). 1.18 The Album Show 
X18 Shopping a Night. 

Stgxwcfauncl 


• Fntnlnm 

XO FT BuetnoM Tonight XiS US Uarhet 
Wrap. 8J0 Nows. XO Winners XSO News. 
TX The McLaughlin Group. TJO Heflo 
Austna. Hello Vioma XO TTN Work! Newa. 
8J0 Europa Journal. OX Cytwrwhool 
102) IMuk 11X Sw Shop. 1M IWno 
Express. 1X30 Great Houses ot Fus World 
IX VhteaFHhlan. 1 JO Tailin' Blues XO 
BaaobaR. XO Gob. 42) Volleyball. OX God. 
XO rw World New*. 8J0 Air Combat- 
TJO The Beet o> th, 6o«na 3c4tr Show 
BJO Dateline totanuiionai. X30 1TN World 
Nawn. 10X The Tonight Show with Jey 
Lena lUTenma IX Tetfan'Btues UO 
The Tonight Show with Jay Lena 3*80 Tha 
Baal el the Selina Baas Show. 8210 Talkin' 
Bluea. «X Rivera Ure 
Mseavenr 


xOCteseto Wheels Introducban 8X 
hSussong. XO AvanB. 7X Corvette. BX Ford 
GT40, OX Right Deck: Dornter 3388 X80 
Secret Weapons ixo Fangs' The Rad 
Trungte. ituu Cyberspace isx ctore. 


Television and radio — Sunday 


BBC 1 


TJBatn Steven Spielberg's Amazing 
Stones X19 The Good Book Guide BJO 
Breakfast with Frost BJO First Light 10X 
See Heart 10-30 Suanos. Worfd Sparush 
1X48 This MulO madia Business. 1 1X The 
Eleventh Hour 1X0 Countryfla; weather, 
news. 1X30 on the Record. 1*28 Tha 
Nation's Favourite Poems 1*30 EastEndars 
XBB nUto Col umbo. Short Fuse. 42M 
Cartoon. 4.18 Junior MastarChei 4*48 The 
Ctothas Show 5.10 Utafine. BJO The 
Great Antiques Hunt XO Newa. BJO 
Regional Nows. OJB Songs ot Praise. TJ 
Last ot the Summer Wine. 7 JO Challenge 
Anneka. 8J0 Hoi Shota. 8J0 Keeping Up 
Appearances BJS The Noban'a Favourite 
Poems XO Pnde end Pretudice BJS 
News. 1X10 The Frank Skinner Shaw 
1X40 Everyman 11 J8 The NaBon'a 
Favourite Poems 1 1JO FILHi Capbve 
Hearts. (19671. 1.10 Weather-, done. 


Newp in German sjo BBC English. 8-48 
Britain Today XO Europa Today, xso 
Powerfid Substances. 846 Sports. 72) 
Newvdeak. 7*30 Play ol the Weak. BJO The 
Ed Stewart Shew BX Newehoiir. 1X0 
World News. 1X16 Britain Today. 1X80 
Eurctut 112) Newsdotk. 11 JO Letur tram 
Americe. 11*48 Sports. 1X0 World Nows. 
1X10 Voice Be*. 1X18 The Vintage Chart 
Show 1 2J5 Waveguide. 1X55 Book 
Chorce. IX NewstteA 1 JO Local Horoee. 

- 126 Britain Today XO Work) News and 
Preen Review. X15 Western Philosophers. 
X3Q Anything Gaos, sx Nowaday. X30 
Composer ot Ow Month 4J World News. 
4.1 3 Sparta 4J0 Jazz tor toe Asfang. 

The Hauls Ctsamrel 


BBC 2 


7 JOam Children'* BBC- The Adventures ol 
Soppy; 748 Ptoydayx 82)8 Casper 
Classics: SJO Mortimer and Arabai. 8J8 
Jackanory: Sjo 8*30* 3X8 Tha Animals ol 
Farthing Wood; 9J0 awtaion Warriors: 
0*88 Travel Bug: 10-28 Grange Hit 10JD 
The Utde Vampne. 11.18 Growing Up WHd. 
1120 FlUfc Doc Savage The Man oi 
Bronze |W9 1.15 The 0 Zona. 1 JO 
Elephants In Thailand. XI 8 FILM: The Fell 
of tha Roman Empire. 11964). X10 Rugby 
Special. X10 The Trials of Ufa. 7X Jeremy 
Qarkaon's Motorworid. 7 JO Tbhawatcti. 
BJO The Money Progr a mme. XIO drama 
Europe: The Otfiar Hollywood 1X10 FILM: 
American Friends. (1991). 1148 Tha Trial . 
ot OJ Simpson. 1.16 CtoM. XO The 
Learning Zone 
BBC World 


• Astra 

XO Tha Himchbock of Noire Dame (1965). 
7.0 Batman: Mask ol the Phantasm <19B3). 
BJS Slrga die Lion 1X0 Tha Fire Pennies 
11950). 1X0 No Dessert Dad. HI You Mow 
6 m Lawn (1993). XO Mercy Mission: The 
Rescue of Flight 771 (1933). 4X Slrga the 
Lion xo A Place tar Anris (t903). 8X Stele 
of Emergency (199a) xso The Last Outlaw 
119331. 112)8 Modal by Day (1993). 1X40 
Thief ol Hearts (1964). 2J5 This Can't Be 
Lore (1993). 4X5 Wind Dancer (1993) 

Sky M ovie s + 


World News on Uw hour, plus- SJSam 
Wooldridge on Wlvsky 6X0 Britain in Vmw. 
7 J9 India Bustanaa Report BJS World 
News Weak. 9J8 The BaUa tar Brert Spar. 
1028 The Ctathas Show. 11 JO Herat of 
toe Manor 1 XSO Chess Championship. 
1X8 Legacy 22)5 Breaktast wnh Frost 
3JB Top Gear 42)5 Hottroo. BJS Time 
Ait Tito Trawl Show BJS Wooldridge on 
Musky 7 JO On toe Record xao World 
dutss Championship 9-05 Locomotion 
1X2B One Foot m too Past 1 1X World 
Report. 1X2S world Bustnesa Report. 1 J3 
The Money Progitorane 22Z8 World 
Busnesl Report 3-28 The Money 
Programme. 4JS World Business Report. 
BBC Prime 


• Astra 

XO Bhowcaoe. 8X Tha Valley ol Gwangl 
(1969). 10X To Wall Again 11994). 12X 
One Spy Too Many (19661 2*0 Sherwood's 
Travel* (19S4J. 4-0 Evil Under too Sun 
(1961). 8X Cat) of too Wild (1993) XO Tha 
Rano (19931. 10X Hard Target (1993) 
1140 The Movie Show. 1X10 My 
Boyfriend's Back (1993). TJ8 Unde (1993). 
SX TEmbrasse Pas (1492). 

Sky Movhre QoM 


• Astra 

i Xj Three Godtatoera 119481 ax The 
Adventures ot Robin Hood (1938). 4X Bus 
sup (1936). XBO MscArthur (1977). 8X 
TWo Minute Warning (147EI 10X Rocky 
11976). 1X08 Mississippi Mermaid (1969). 
1J8 Harold and Maude (19711 3J0 dose. 
Sky Sports 


XI Own Pebble Mill 7X World Newa 7Jb 
Jackanory. 7X8 WtiaiiV Bamt Strawberry 
J ant 8*08 Dodger, Banco and toe Rssi. 
8J8 Count Dnckula. XSO Stoggera 9.18 
Blue Peter 9*40 Wild and Crazy Kids 
1X10 Chronicles ot Narnia. 1040 Kitioy 
11J0 Goad Uoi rang Bummer 1X30 
Pebble MHL 1.15 Anfaguee Roadshow. XO 
Wikflde Journeys. 3JO The an xa» 
Weatoer a Jo The Good Life. 4X Bfue 
Paler 4-28 Return ot Dogtarian. 4*80 
Chromdea ol Narnia SJO AnUrpns 
Roadshow X05 Heerte at GoidL 7X World 
News 7 JO Oriy Foote and Koraes XO 
Hancock's World 82)8 Waatoet XO 
Hancock. 10JB Hrilywood 11JW Songs at 
Pram ixts Sytvanu waiors. i js Top of 
the Pops US EastEndars 8J0 KSroy.iR) 

XIO Good Morning Sumeier IRl 

Ifedto 4 


• Astra 

7X Rugby Union. StOBoving )UMa> 
Old. 11 JO Futool Mundiak 12X Soccer. 

1 JQ Hold toe Bade Page 2*30 Live Ice 
Hockey — Europe Cup. BJO Motor SporL 
XSO Cndmt Hong Kong Sires. XSO Finish 
Line XO Live American Football 12X 
Motor Sport. SX Close. 

Eit wport 


• Astra 

XSO GoH. SJO Motorcycling 10X Live 
Motorcycling 10J0 Mmorcye6ng. 11X 
Cycling 1X0 Ura Motorcycling SJO Ure 
Cycling 4X Women's Tennis SJO Live 
Cycling 7X Motor Sport. BX Lire Cycling. 
10X God 12X Motorcycling UO Ctosa. 
Sky One 


92.4-9*5 MHE 196 kHz H514mL 
X50aB» Bella on 3undoy BJMILW) 
Stepping. 8J5 iFM) The Radio 4 UN 
Theme XO News XIO Understood. TX 
News 7.10 Sunday Papers 7.18 On Your 
Farm. TJO Sunday BJO The Week's Good 
Cauaa XO News XIO Papers. X1B Latter 
horn America. SJO Service. 1X15 The 
Aictem 11.18 Medromwarro. 11218 Bock) 
and Company 1X15 Desert tstend Discs 
1 X world ThB Weekend 2 X Gardeners' 
Question Time XSO Classic Serial SJO 
Pick of me Week. X1S Analysis. SX 
Travels with Mr Lear SJO Poetry* BX 
News. X19 Letters tram toe Boardroom. 
XSOInBwlnesra 7X ChUdron s Raflta 4 
7 jo Memorial texture XO iFU) Natural 
History XOiLWiSuertos Wort) Spanish. 
BJO IFMJ Random EdiDon. 8*48 ILVf) 
French Experience BX (FMJ Talking U 
George X15 (LW) Short Stones 9X0 (FMJ 
Souani an toe Pythagoras XSO|LW)Oer 
by m RnugoL 1023 Nears. 1X18 AH In ton 
Mmd 1X46 A Week in the Lite 11.15 
Words to 5ay It 1 1*46 Seeds ot Faith, ixo 
News 1X30 The Late Story. 12X8 
Shipping IX World Service Programmes 

BBC World Scnrice 


7X Hour ol Power. BX Ghaut-Lashed. 112 
Postcards trom toe Hedge IX The Ha MIc. 
XO Dikes at Hazard ax Star Trek DS9. 
4X Action Zone 5X Giaai Escapes. SJO 
Power Rangers. BX Tha Simpaons. 7X 
Beverly HJIs KOTO. XO Melroeo Place. XO 
Sis* Trek. DCS 10X Renegade. 11-0 LA 
Law. 12X Entertainment. 1X80 Topol itw 
Heap 1 JO Come Strip Lire XO Kd Mtv 
Sky Hews 


• Astra 

Nears on toe houi. Matures on toe half hour. 

UK Cold 


• Astra 

TJ Lassie 72ZB Going lor Gold 72(0 
Spring and Autiann BJO Ana Mother 
Makes Three BJO Whan me Boat Cornea 
to. X50 Mi Panther 1 0X Dr Who. 1 1 Jo 
The Dawson Watch 1X25 it Aim Hall Hot. 
Mian. IX OonT Just Ub There, Say 
Something 1 113731 X4o pun, Panuier. 2 X 0 
The BUL 8.10 Barge rat: BJO Soma 
Modern Do 'Are 'Em. 7X Mage Show xo 
Howards' Way. OX Jack the Ripper. 1 ix 
WHchUndar General P96BI. 12X0 Pubhc 
Eye US Warship 2J0 Shopping at NighL 
Supcrnhznttei 


BBC Writ* Service 1 can ba racenco h 
Englana an MW G1S kH2 (463m) anf n 
Western Europa on LW 198 kHz (1515ml 
BXam Nowadesk. SJO Swing Stan. 546 
Local Heroes. BX Nowaday 6*30 In Pnusa 
ri God X20 (MW) Weekend 7.0 Nowaday 
TJO Jazz lor the Asking. XO World News, 
xis Global Concerns X80 From Our Own 
Correspondent BJO Write On OX World 
News xio words oi Faith, xi s jo.gd 
1X0 World Nows ixia In Pmiae of Bod 
10*08 Sporte Round-up. ilXNewsdete- 
11 JO BBC English 11*as Short Story 
12X NewadeslL 12J0 Jazz (or too Askteg 
1 J World News. 1.1 8 Britain Today. 1 JO 
Anything Goes. Xo Nsmhein XONewe 
Srarimary. 8X1 A Jolly Good Show X4B 
Letter trom America. 4X Worid Nowa. 4X8 
Sports Round-up 4-16 20rZD BX World 
Hewn. XIS (MW) Fourth Estate BJO (MW) 


• Eutotul 

SX BustntKS View SJO News XO Weekly 
Businaes. BJO Nows 7.0 Buamru. TJO 
Wirmare. XO Nawa. Xao Busmoeo View. 
OX Art Contest. 10X Froti's Century. 11X 
Sitaar Shop 1X0 McLaughlin Grow. 

12J0 Europe 7000. U Utotylaa. 1 JO 
TaMn' Jazz. 2X Soon. XO BasebeO XM 
X KuCurn. 4X Grit SX Meet Ota Prana. XO 
Nows. BJO Fashion. 7X Wine Brpress 
7 jo Selina Scott BJO Magazine xao 
News 10X TonigM Show 1 1X GoH. 1X0 
Conan O'Brien IX TaHrtn' Jazz. 1 JO The 
Tbntoht Show. 2X0 Selina Scott. XM 
Talkin' Jazz «X Wvera LM 
Dnoowery 


• irttefoat 

4X Battle Stations. BX Secret Weapons 
BJO Tornado Down. X80 SttU of Alan. 
7X Global Family 7 JO Driving Pnastona. 
tUJ Locusts SJO Voyagra XO Wonders ot 
Weatoar 0-00 Sctonee 10X Mvaterias. 
Magic and Uiraciea. 1 0JO Connections U 
11X Talas from mo inferatste 12X Cto». 
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^Alliar^e’s^xparision into eastern Europe put on hold in outline deal to get Russians behind peace agreement 
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US to stall 
Nato growth 


Martin Walker in 
Washington and 
Julian Burger tn Zagreb 


A N IMPLICIT deal was 
emerging yesterday 
to win Russian par- 
ticipation in the Bos- 
nian peace agreement by de- 
laying any farther plans to 
expand the Nato alliance Into 
eastern Europe until after the 
Russian presidential elec- 
tions in June. 

The Russian foreign minis- 
ter, Andrei Kozyrev, delight- 
edly hailed what Nato sources 
are styling as a decision to 
put expansion “on the back 
burner’ 1 , on the eve of talks in 
Geneva tomorrow between 
the US and Russian defence 
ministers on Russia's role fas 
Bosnian peacekeeping. 

“We will try to find the 
right way to incorporate the 
Russians into process in 
a di gnifie d, proper role for 
them, but without interfering 
with Nato command and con- 
trol." the US secretary of 
state, Warren Christopher, 
said yesterday. 

President Boris Yeltsin has 
come under intense criticism 
from Russian nationalists 
over Nato's plans to expand 
up to the Russian border. , 
They have also bridled at sug- 
gestions that Russian peace- 
keepers in Bosnia come under 
Nato command. 

A force of between 50,000- 
70.000 troops — about 25,000 of 
them from the US — is sup- 
posed to police Bosnia once a 
peace agreement is signed by 
the warring parties. 

Following a ceasefire due to 
take effect on Tuesday, the 
parties are to meet some- 
where in the US to begin 
''proximity" talks leading to 
the final peace accord. The 
talks, which had been sched- 
uled to begin on about Octo- 
ber 25. were yesterday put 
back to October 30 or 31 so as 
not to conflict with Croatian 
elections, the state depart- 
ment announced. 

From Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, -where Nato defence 
ministers were meeting, it 
was reported that the alli- 
ance's US commander in 
Europe, General George Joul- 
wan. has drawn up plans to 
more troops into Bosnia 
through five entry points to 
divide combatants and patrol 
zones of separation within 72 
hours of a peace accord. 

The Nato force — the alli- 
ance’s largest ground opera- 
tion — would be based on 
"overwhelming strength", 
sources said. 
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It would include troops of 
Nato’s ace rapid reaction : 
corps (ARC) based in Ger - 1 
many, supporting crack 
French and British troops al- 
ready serving the UN peace- 
keeping force in Bosnia. 

The Nato defence ministers 
yesterday warned the US de- 
fence secretary, William 
Perry, that “the US must be 
there with American ground 
troops, or we don't show up,” 
a senior Nato diplomat told 
the Guardian. 

"The White House and the 
Pentagon have assured us 
that they are preparing a all- 
out effort to win congressio- 
nal support," he added. 

President Clinton launched 
his campaign to win public 
and political support with a 
powerful speech against "the 
isolationist backlash". 

Mr Clinton also made a plea 
for Congress to back his plan 
to bring the Russians into the 
Bosnian peace plan, insisting 

In the north-west 
of the republic, 
fighting was 
intensifying 

that “unilateralism in the 
world that we live in is not an 
option.'' Russian diplomatic 
support for the Bosnian peace 
agreement is essential at the 
UN Security Council and in 
the five -country contact 
group on Yugoslavia. 

Looking ahead to recon- 
struction, the US yesterday 
brought Japan into a meeting 
of the contact group in Rome, 
planning to add it to Euro- 
pean, US and Islamic 
countries in a donors’ group. 

Bosnian government forces 
and Serb rebels are trying to 
consolidate their positions 
ahead of Tuesday's ceasefire. 

In the north-west of the 
republic, fighting was intensi- 
fying yesterday. UN observ- 
ers said government forces 
halted a Bosnian Serb ad- 
vance near the town of Bo- 
sanska Krupa, while Croatian 
forces continued to cross into 
Bosnia to shore up Bosnian 
army positions and possibly 
prepare for a counter-attack. 

The UN said 1,000 Croatian 
soldiers crossed into western 
Bosnia at a town called 
Strmica on Thursday, and up 
to 600 had entered the govern- 
ment-held area around Bihac. 

Football, pago lO; Martin 
Wooilacott, Outlook page 14 
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Home thoughts from abroad . . . Mnhommed Felipovic (centre), with Ms wife, Enisa, who are returning soon, share memories of Bosnia with Sabit Jakupovic in Hertford. Settling 
into life In Britain presented the refugees with a new set of problems. Despite prospects of peace their fixture is still uncer tain photograph: seam smith 

Bosnian refugees stick together ‘Killer of Muslim 
in a precarious British limbo leaders’ sought 


Ed Vullramy 

N EDZAD Jakupovic will 
never forget the Serb 
who came to his hospi- 
tal bed and tried to murder 
him, until he was restrained 
by fixe military police. Goran 
Borovnica was his timbp and 
he vowed he would get Ned- 
zad one day, just like the 
other Muslims and mixed- 
race Bosnians on his list 
Mr Jakupovic as it turned 
out. was the sole survivor of 
that list. But with the promise 
of peace in Bosnia, there is 
the possibility that the Brit- 
ish government will send him 
back to his decimated village, 
to face Goran Borovnica, who 
has since become deputy 
chief of police. 

It is remarkable how much 


Mr Jakupovic knows, as he 
wrangles with his past pres- 
ent and future in a comer of 
Watford where the M25 meets 
the Ml. 

After the hospital in Prije- 
dor. north-west Bosnia, he 
had more surviving to do. He 
was transferred to the infa- 
mous Serbian concentration 
camp at Omarska, where he 
became one of only five survi- 
vors of fixe "White House" — 
a killing room where 150 men 
Mr Jakupovic had come to 
know were beaten, cudgelled 
and axed to death before his 
eyes. 

Shortly after Omarska was 
closed, he was granted precar- 
ious asylum in Watford on a 
visa which stresses that he is 
"not regarded as a refugee in 
this country” and will "even- 
tually be expected to return to 
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| former Yugoslavia when the 
government of the UK in con- 
sultation with the UNHCR de- 
cides it is safe". 

Mr Jakupovic, aged 26, 
comes from Kozarac, a Bos- 
nian village which was 
purged of all its 14,000 Mus- ; 
lims in 1992. Under the pro- 1 
posed peace agreement, Ko- 
zarac falls wi thin the 49 per 
cent of Bosnia to become Re- 
publika Srpska, the Serbian 
republic. 

“If they sign a peace agree- 
ment. whal seems safe to the 
British government may not 
be safe to me.” Mr Jakupovic 
said. “Whoever wants to go 
back, to live in the Republika 
Srpska and to try and rebuild 
my house, and live on my 
land, is welcome to do so. But 
not me. Can you imagine go- 
ing back to the man who 
came into hospital and prom- 
ised to cut my throat?" 

Mr Jakupovlc's dilemma 
coincided with the arrival in 
Birmingham on Thursday 
night of the first group of Bos- 
nian refugees to reach Britain 
since asylum was granted to 
some camp inmates In 1992. 
"First of all they win proba- 
bly feel relief and excitement 
A feeling that all their prob- 
lems are over. In feet their 
problems are only just begin- 
ning." he said. 

The Bosnians in Britain 
tend to stick together. Mr Ja- 
kupovic says “Hi, hello, but 
not much more” to his neigh- 
bours, except for a kind Amer- 
ican who gave his family some 
furniture. Some have been 
less fortunate. One young in- 
mate from Omarska camp was 


News in brief 


Last cult chief 
held in Japan 

Dealing what may be a crip- 
pling blow to the doomsday 
cult accused of nerve gas 
attacks, police today arrested 
the cult's spokesman and de 
facto leader. 

Fumihiro Joyn was the 
final top official of the Aim 
Shinrikyo taken Into custody. 
Two hours before a man fired 
blank shots at the cult head- 
quarters. — AP. 

Cuba curbs eased 

President Clinton eased 
restrictions on travel to Cuba 
by Cuban-Americans, aca- 
demics, clergy and students 
yesterday and invited US 
news organisations to open 
bureaus there. — AP. 

US hurricane toll 

As Hurricane Opal's toll of 
death and damage mounted In 
the southern United States 
yesterday, it became clear it 
was one of the worst in US , 
history- At least 17 people 1 
died and after the first five 
hours property losses were 
put at $L8 billion. — AP. 


welcomed to Borehamwood, 
Hertfordshire, by being beaten 
up by six local thugs. 

Others say their new neigh- 
bours are “perfect”. Among 
them is Mr Jakupovic’s 
cousin, Sabit Jakupovic. He 
also came, emaciated, from 
Omarska camp and settled as 
part of a group sent to 
Hertford. 

Settling into Hertford with- 
out any case officer was hard, 
Sabit said, but not as difficult 
as for his mother in Houns- 
low. She did have a case offi- 
cer — a Serb. 

Muhommed Felipovic, of an 
aristocratic family from 
ffijuc. said: “I live in limbo 
from news bulletin to news 
bulletin.” He cannot bear to 
say he is on income support i 

The news has been merciful | 
recently. Mr Felipovic has a 
map on the wall with the lat- , 
est front lines marked, show- 
ing his town to have been 
freed by the Bosnian/Croat 
allies, before fixe ceasefire 
agreement "We are now go- 
ing back as soon as we can, 
early next year," he said. 

“The irony is that the ma- 
jority of people still living in 
Bosnia want to leave and the 
majority outside want to go 
back. Our hearts are at home, 
our bodies are in Hertford." 
his wife, Enisa, said. 

Sabit Jakupovic cannot 
resist one observation about 
life in Britain. "The strangest 
thing about England is not 
that they beat up a Bosnian 
refugee in Borehamwood. it is 
that you can pass people in the 
street for three years and 
never invite them infer coffee. 


buiTraynor 


T HE man Nedzad Jaku- 
povic fears has him on 
a hit-list is wanted not 
only for visiting hospital 
wards and threatening in- 
mates but for his key role 
I in “elitocide” — the 
planned murder of scores 
of community leaders of 
Kozarac in north Bosnia. 

Earlier this summer the ! 
International War Crimes 
Tribunal for former Yugo- 
slavia in The Hague in- 
dicted Goran Borovnica for 
war crimes. Investigations 
by the Guardian in the 
autumn of 1992 and sepa- 
rate interviewing of more 
than a dozen survivors of 
the north Bosnian gulag, 
all of them from Kozarac, 
repeatedly threw up the 
name Borovnica as the 
Muslims* main tormentor. 

The settlement of Ko- 
zarac lies off the main road 
between Banja Luka and 
Prtjedor. In May and June 
1992. Serb militias and po- 
litical leaders started elimi- 
nating the community, con- 
centrating first on a 
political putsch, then wip- 
ing out the Muslim edu- 
cated elite. 

On May 26 1992, the town 
was subjected to 36 hours 
of shelling as the prelude to 
the Muslim exodus. Thou- 
sands of Muslims formed 
shuffling columns along 
the road to the west, des- 
tined to fill up the network 
of camps just being 
established. 
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According to witnesses, 
Goran Borovnica took cen- 
tre stage. At a bend In the 
road, he stood on a first- 
floor house balcony, sur- 
veying the exodus train. 

“A column would stop 
and Borovnica would in- 
spect it and call out the 
names of people he knew,” 
said Emir Kevljanin, a Ko- 
zarac accountant. “They 
were taken out of the 
column and taken into the 
house with the balcony. Al- 
most all of them were 
beaten repeatedly and then 
were shot or had their 
throats slit. There were 
tubs and sinks full of blood 
tn there. When they took 
them in, they would show 
them the sinks first." 

Muslim survivors esti- 
mate that 2,500 Muslims 
were killed by the Serbs in 
Kozarac, but a Red Cross 
official makes it 3,000. 


Russian general injured 
in Chechen bomb attack 


David Hearstln Moscow 

R USSIA'S top military 
commander in Che- 
chenia was In a critical 
condition last night after 
being caught in a huge blast 
as his armoured convoy went 
through an underpass in the 
centre of the territory's capi- 
tal. Grozny. 

Lieutenant-General Anato- 
ly Romanov, aged 47. com- 
mander of Russia’s joint 
forces in Chechenia, was 
flown to Vladikavkaz military 
hospital in neigbouring North 
Ossetia. He received "open 
skull brain injuries” in the 
blast while his aide. Colonel 
Alexander Zaslavsky, and 
their driver were killed. At 
least nine Russian troops 
were wounded. There were 
also casualties among passen- 
gers in a bus in the underpass 
at the time. 

This was the second serious 
attack on a senior Russian 


official in three weeks. 

With the security situation 
deteriorating rapidly — six 
Russian soldiers have been 
killed in separate incidents in 
Grozny in 24 hours — Rus- 
sian policy in the breakaway 
republic is in crisis. Moscow 
has achieved little from the 
July 30 agreement with repre- 
sentatives of secessionist 
forces led by Dhjokhar Du- 
dayev, promising a limited 
withdrawal in return for 

jitarmamw it. 

President Boris Yeltsin said 
the attack would not derail 
peace talks: “The president 
considers that the federal au- 1 
thorities in Chechenia will 
adhere to earlier agreements 
on a peaceful settlement of 
the conflict despite provoca- 
I tion and terrorist acts." a 
spokesman, Sergei Medvedev. 

I told Interfax. 

Since the agreement, Mos- 
cow claims it has withdrawn 
13,000 troops. 

General Pavel Grachev, the 


defence minister, has fre- 
quently accused the rebels of 
using the agreement as a ploy . 
for a new military build-up. 
He said they had 6000 fighters 
and claimed they had 
recently received 12 tanks 
and 16 armoured vehicles. 

The attack will reinforce 
the arguments of the hawks 
in the military and govern- 
ment They blame the prime 
minister. Viktor Chernomyr- 
din, for halting the Russian 
offensive against the Dudayev 
forces this summer. 

There is evidence of signifi- 
cant differences in the Du- 
dayev camp. Aslan Maskha- 
dov. the chief of staff and 
main negotiator, appears a 
moderate but has only 60 per 
cent of rebel forces under his 
control. Many fighters look to 
people like Shamil Basayev, 
the man who took more than 

1,000 Russians hostages in a 
daring commando-style raid 
on the South Russian town of 
Budyonnovsk. 
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Friday; Simpson is bumped from the lead of the Los Angeles 
Times for the first time in the week; Marcia Clark, not seen 
since her drained press conference following the verdicts, 
has retained a talent agent; Judge Ito is offered $1m to host 
a new version of the TV show, People’s Court. 

Ian Katz on the aftermath of OJ 
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Simpson urged to help community to repay support during trial 

African-Americans want 
freed O J to ‘get black’ 


lan Kate in Los Angeles 


A S THE dust thrown 
up by 0. J. Simpson's 
acquittal earlier this 
week begins to settle, 
black Americans are seeking 
a quid pro quo for their sup- 
port of the former sport star 
during his eight-month trial: 
they want Mr Simpson to ac- 
knowledge the colour of his 
skin. 

At a press conference on 
Thursday black activists in 
Los Angeles challenged Mr 
Simpson to become involved 
in the city's black commu- 
nity. If he chose not to, said 
Celes King, state chairman of 
the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity, ‘Tie's going to prove him- 
self to be the No. 1 ingrate in 
America." 

Despite the adulation 
which greeted Tuesday's ver- 
dict in black neighbourhoods, 
Mr Simpson provoked mixed 
feelings among African- 
Americans long before the 
murder of his ex-wife and her 
friend last year. 

On one band he was viewed 
as a black success story, a kid 
from the wrong side of the 
tracks who used his athletic 
talent to escape the ghetto 
and then managed to turn his 
sporting career into an acting 
career and virtual 0. J. 
industry. 

On the other, he was 


Inquiry into ‘Jury-nobbling’ 


Christopher Roo d 
in Los Angelos 


T HE California Bar 
Association has 
launched an investigation 
into O. J. Simpson’s de- 
fence team, and allegations 
that they made improper 
overtures to the jury. 

The association an- 
nounced that it was investi- 
gating “numerous” com- 
plaints under the Bar's 
rules of professional con- 
duct These cover mislead- 
ing a judge or jury, sup- 
pressing evidence and 
making statements outside 
the court that could preju- 
dice any proceedings. Pen- 


alties can range from a pri- 
vate reproof to disbarment. 

The most serious allega- 
tion is that someone acting 
for the defence telephoned 
the spouses or close rela- 
tive of the nine blacks on 
the jury in an attempt to 
gain sympathy. 

During the trial, prosecu- 
tion attorney Christopher 
Darden said he would com- 
plain to the justice depart- 
ment about the defence's 
conduct, saying: "Yon don’t 
knowhow much we know." 

Some riiamlmt thin as a 
spontaneous verbal jab, 
but a source close to the 
court told the Guardian: 
"The jury allegations are 
serious, very serious." 


regarded as an ‘‘Oreo” (a 
sandwich biscuit that is choc- 
olate-coloured on the outside 
and white on the inside). 

His apparent preference for 
white women and pride In 
polls which showed many 
television viewers could not 
specify his race only con- 
firmed this impression. 

“A lot of people think O. J. 
is a white man,” said Ronnie 
Green, a 40>year-old hair de- 
signer in predominantly 

black South -Central Los An- 
geles. “He never knew or 


never respected his roots. He 
never went to South-Central. 
So therefore it was fair that 
he got in trouble, they say. He 
should have left those white 
women alone.'’ 

The widespread support for 

him during hi«c trial had more 
to do with black distrust of 
the police and the judicial 
systan than Mr Simpson’s 
personal appeal, he said. 
Many Los Angeles blacks 
hoped he could expose die 
kind of abuses they say they 
suffer regularly at the hands 


of the Los Angeles police. 

Now, however, many blacks 
are calling on Mr Simpson to 
reward them for their solidar- 
ity. “I have never heard of 
O. J. being in any picket line 
protesting anything that was 
ever done against black 
people,” Mr King said. 

Dr James Mays, a black ac- 
tivist who runs inner-city 
health clinics, said he hoped 
Mr Simpson could become a 
potent symbol: “Sometimes 
situations awaken people, 
and I tjitnk thin is an opportu- 
nity for him to be awakened." 

There is a long tradition of 
black sporting heroes work- 
ing in the community. For- 
mer American football star 
Jim Brown met gang mem- 
bers at his luxurious home in 
the Hollywood Hills, seeking 
to persuade thpm to abandon 
violence. The boxer Mike Ty- 
son also “refound" his Hack 
identity after serving three 
years for rape. 

Another factor may help 
persuade Mr Simpson to 
retrace his black roots. Many 
Brentwood residents say he is 
no longer welcome In the af- 
fluent, largely white commu- 
nity. *T used to see him on foe 
street and wave to him," said 
Jack Gibson. “Now I wouldn’t 
even say hello. I'd look foe 
other way.” 


Utters, Outlook page 16] 
Nicole's grave, page 17 


Powell picks up support on US left 


Marlin Walker in Washington finds the 
genera! singing Motown to liberal acclaim 


A STRIKING surge of sup- 
port is gathering on the 
American left for Gen- 
eral Colin Powell as the right 
wing attacks him as too lib- 
eral for the Republican Party. 
It is fuelled strongly by the 
perception that a black presi- 
dent would be such a psycho- 
logical revolution that foe left 
has a moral duty to support 
him. 

"Not only would I support 
him, Td work my ass off for 
him,” said Roger Wilkins, a 
leading black intellectual of 
the civil rights movement 
who has been a close adviser 
to Jesse Jackson. “Black 
people are stuck in nowhere 
land. Republicans don't want 
us and Democrats take us for 
granted." 


Gen Powell has scored 
rather lower in opinion polls 
as a presidential preference 
among black voters than 
among whites because of tra- 
ditional loyalties to both the 
Democrats and to Jesse Jack- 
son. However, leading black 
politicians would have little 
choice but to back him. 

“Powell is foe best we can 
be," said Kweisi Mfiime, who 
built the black caucus In Con- 
gress into a power in the 
Democratic Party. 

A striking development has 
been the interest in Gen Pow- 
ell among white liberals, par- 
ticularly women. The 
National Organisation of 
Women has noted: “He's 
strong on the central issue of 
a woman's right to choose.” 


Jeff Faux, of the Economic 
Policy Institute, a bastion of 
traditional Democratic val- 
ues. said: “Faced with a 
Republican Congress which is 
determined to dismantle 
everything the New Deal and 
foe Great Society tried to 
build, foe argument you hear 
iB that we are in a fight for 
our lives and Colin Powell 
looks like more a reliable bul- 
wark than a weak Bill Clinton 
who is always ready to com- 
promise.” 

There is so tar little sign of 
interest in Gen Powell in the 
trade unions, obsessed by 
their own election battles for 
foe leadership of foe AFL- 
CIO, the American, equivalent 
of the Trades Union Council. 
But Judy Scott, general coun- 
sel for the Teamsters, sees 
union members responding to 
Gen Powell, as they did four 
years ago to Ross Perot, as a 
symbol of their disenchant- 


ment with the current 
parties. 

The black philosopher. Cor- 
nel West, sees Gen Powell as 
the only political figure with 
the prestige to mount “a Mar- 
shall Plan for the Inner 
cities”, able to make the in- 
creasingly discredited case 
for public investment and af- 
firmative action to tackle the 
challenge of the underclass. 

Gen Powell's visit to South 
Africa this year helped insu- 
late M m against foe sneers 
that he is too centrist and con- 
trolled a figure to be per- 
ceived as black. Friends came 
back with tales of Gen Powell 
singing Tamla Motown and 
Doo-Wap songs and doing foe 
Camel Walk. 

Vernon Jordan, a leading 
black lawyer who co-chalred 
President Clinton's transition 
team, said: “The notion that 
he's not a regular brother is 
bullshit.” 



Attention to religions detail ... An Orthodox Jew in Jerusalem's Mea Shaarim 
neighbourhood examines a Lulav yesterday, one of the four species necessary to 
celebrate the Jewish holiday of Snkkot, the Feast of the Tabernacles, which starts at 
sunset tomorrow and lasts for a weds: photograph: eyal wahshavsky 


Hamas 
invited 
to join 
talks 


Darek Brown in Jerusalem 


I N an unprecedented ges- 
ture towards the militant 
group Hamas. Israel and 
the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation yesterday 
allowed a delegation from foe 
Islamist organisation to 
travel to Sudan for talks on 
Pa lestinian self-rule. 

Five key members of 
Ffomflg were allowed to cross 
into Egypt via foe Rafab 
crossing point, jointly con- 
trolled by Israel and foe PLO, 
at foe southern end of foe 
Gaza Strip. They were said by 
Israel Radio to be carrying 
draft proposals, to be submit- 
ted to the leadership in exile, 
for co-operation with the self- 
rule Palestinian Authority, 
dominated by the PLO. 

The proposals are said to 
include a pledge not to launch 
any further attacks on Israeli 
targets from territory con- 
trolled by the PLO in foe Gaza 
Strip and foe West Bank. 

The Hamas leadership, con- 
centrated in Gaza, is divided 
on how for to co-operate with 
the PLO. One fection wants to 
participate in next year's Pal- 
estinian elections and to build 
the movement's political 
base. Another group rejects 
the self-rule agreement and 
wants no part In it 
It was not clear whether the 
military wing of Hamas, res- 
ponsible for taking scores of 
Israeli lives in suicide bomb- 
ings and other attacks in the 
past two years, was repre- 
sented in the delegation 
bound for Khartoum. 

In the Gaza Strip, the PLO 
hqs relaxed its recent hard 
stand against the Islamists by 
promising to release several 
Hamas men from prison, and 
by allowing the Hamas 
weekly paper al-Watan to 
resume publication. 

In Jerusalem yesterday. 
President Ezer Weizman an- 
nounced that he would not 
commute foe sentences of two 
Palestinian women convicted 
of murder. Israel had prom- 
ised to release all female pris- 
oners as part of its latest deal 
with foe PLO on extending 
self-rule in foe West Bask. 

The first batch of several 
hundred is expected to be 
released tonight The last ob- 
stacle to their freedom was 
removed yesterday when, 
after hours of acrimonious de- 
bate, foe Israeli Knesset (par- 
liament) approved foe latest 
■teal with foe PLO by only 61 
votes to 59. Two members of 
foe ruling Labour Party voted 
with foe opposition. 



sense 



Until then, there’s Glenfiddich to enjoy. 



The treatment with 7 years’ prescription experience 

The first pharmacy medicine 

to check 

advancing baldness. 


There are many products for hair loss. But 
just one - Regaine* - contains Minoxidil, 
the only treatment clinically proven to 
check hair Joss. Which is why doctors 
have been prescribing this treatment for 
seven years. Regaine therefore, unlike the 
rest, is not a cosmetic product. It is a 
medically approved treatment to check 
advancing baldness - from one of the 



TESTS SHOW rr CAN HELP 
HAIR REGROWTH TOO 

Regaine checks hair loss in 4 out of 5 people. 
2 out of 5 actually experienced regrowth. 
Results continued as long as treatment did. 


world's leading drug companies. 
And now, for the very first time, 
Regaine is available to you 
from your local pharmacist 



without the need for a prescription. 

In independent clinical studies, Regaine, 
applied twice daily, checks hair loss in 
80% of people - with some even 
regrowing hair, after just 4 months' use. 
And results continued as long as 
treatment did. 

Ask your pharmacist what Regaine 
could mean for you. 

R£f: R3IS3UK 


The only hair loss treatment ever proven to work. 

Now available from your pharmacist 


Contains Minoxidil 


•Trade mark 


Always read ihe label 
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Helmsmen fail ‘rudderless’ France 



Driven to destruction ... A harnessed President Jacques Chirac, whipped on by the prime minister, Alain JnppA, as seen by the Paris newspaper liberation. No other French leaden have ever fallow so rapidly in public opinion polls 


With government 
popularity and 
economic clout 
in sharp decline, 
JONATHAN STEELE 
hears rumblings of 
the fall of the 
nouveau regime 


T HE palace at Ver- 
sailles has rarely 
hosted such a splen- 
did soiree: cocktails 
on the Apollo ter- 
race. a light buffet in the Or- 
angery. dinner in the Gallery 
of Battles, a concert In the 
Royal Chapel and a disco In 
the palace apartments. 

Revelling in this finery last 
weekend were the alumni of 
France’s most prestigious 
educational establishment, 
the Ecole Nadonale d’Admin- 
istration (ENA). As they cele- 
brated the school's 50th anni- 
versary. there were proud 
boasts that they have rapidly 
come to dominate the coun- 
try’s top jobs even more com- 
prehensively than does Ox- 
bridge in Britain. 

The one regret was that two 
fellow graduates failed to turn 
up. Neither President Jac- 
ques Chirac nor his prime 
minister, Alain Juppe, joined 
the gathering. 

Perhaps, for once, they 
were showing a touch of polit- 
ical intelligence. No other 
French leaders have seen 
their popularity collapse in 
the polls so rapidly after com- 
ing to power. Their presence 
among the “ENArchy" living 
it up In the pre-revolutionary 
luxury of Versailles could 
have been one symbol too 
many for a society which has 
never been so disillusioned 
with its leaders. 

You do not have to be on 
the left to see the Chirac col- 
lapse as the mark of a deep 
crisis of governance rather 
than a banana skin. Alain Ma- 
deiin. the conservative 
recently sacked as finance 
minis ter, told businessmen 
last week that France was 
witnessing the rejection of an 
elite comparable to the events 
lending to the French revolu- 
tion of 1789. 


the beginning of a Toc- 
quevillian process,” Domi- 
nique Moisi, deputy director 
of the French institute of In- 
ternational Relations, says. 
“When De Tocqueville de- 
scribed the fall of the old 
regime, he said it crumbled 
when people felt the privi- 
leges it enjoyed no longer cor- 
responded to what it did for 
the public good. If today's 
state cannot give people secu- 
rity from crime and terrorism 
or from the loss of their jobs, 
why should they respect 
power?” 

For Alain Touraine. a dis- 
tinguished political scientist 
and author. France is a 
“drunken ship”, rolling rud- 
derless and leaderless, and hr 
danger of hitting the rocks as 
destructively as in May 1968. 


The normally .subservient 
press and judiciary are in- 
censed by Mr Juppe's inter- 
vention to have the rent low- 
ered on his government Oat. 
When similar manoeuvres by 
Mr Chirac emerged during 
the campaign, they never be- 
came an issue. 

It is as (hough Washing- 
ton’s Watergate and the Ital- 
ian “revolt of the judges” 
have finally found an equiva- 
lent in France. The Paris 
prosecutor has started a pre- 
liminary inquiry into the 
Jupp6 affair. 

Faced with these shocks, 
Mr Chirac’s response has 
been to carry on campai g nin g 
as though he had not yet bran 
elected. Roughly once a 
month, his aides say, the pres- 
ident will travel to a different 
city or region to listen to vot- 
ers". The first visit, to Le 
Havre last week, saw more 
protesters than supporters 
turning out to bombard the 
presidential ear. Cartoonists 
lampooned foe trip with foe 
image of Mr Chirac on foe 
platform trying to calm the 
crowd with foe wards: “It 
could be worse. I might have 
promised you even more.” 

One pledge Mr Chirac has 
kept was to run a "modest 
presidency”. His soft style 
and cultivated image as a 
relaxed, affable fellow with 
whom anyone would enjoy 
having a chat serves to under- 
mine foe office. Although foe 
French are suspicious of foe 
elite, they want a president to 
be strong and decisive. Fran- 
cois Mitterrand and Valery 
Giscard d'Bstaing managed to 


We are witnessing the rejection 
of an elite comparable to events 
leading to the 1 789 revolution 9 


"In 1958, it broke itself over 
Algeria. That was a crisis of 
nation. In 1968, it broke again 
in a crisis of society. Now, 
France must change its model 
of management or break itself 
for foe third time,” be says. 

Signs of the crisis are 
everywhere. The entire pub- 
lic service, including the 
Paris underground system 
and French Railways, plan a 
general strike for Tuesday, in- 
volving up to 5 million people. 
The employers’ organisation, 
the “patrohat”, is furious 
with Mr Juppfi for raising 
taxes rather than cutting 
spending to reduce the deficit 
Meanwhile, unemployment— 
foe issue Mr Chirac cam- 
paigned on — is edging up to 
foe 3 milli on mari e. 


become royal within a few 
weeks of entering foe Elyafee, 
partly by saying little but tak- 
ing firm action. Mr Chirac's 
only “royal" move — foe an- 
nouncement of nuclear tests 
in foe Pacific — exploded in 
his face because a majority of 
people saw it as irrelevant or 
immoral. 

Any notion that Mr Chirac 
could be a new version of his 
hero, De Gaulle, is ridiculed. 
"In 1958, De Gaulle was able 
to go before a crowd of set- 
tlers in Algeria who were 
ready to smash everything 
and calm them with four 
words: T have understood 
you.’ Chirac amid never do 
that.” a businessman in 
Lyons said. 

Many in foe business com- 


munity seek a Thatcher 
rather than a De Gaulle. They 
believe the only solution to 
the crisis is a tough dose of 
zteo-liberal economics, with 
ruthless cuts In public spend- 
ing, privatisation of state- 
owned giants such as Air 
France and France Tfetecom, 
and a dramatic reduction in 
employers' national insur- 
ance contributions to make it 
cheaper to take on workers. 
But foe sacking of Mr Made- 
lin, the nearest thing to a 
Thatcherite in Mr Juppe's 
team, depressed them. 

Althongb his departure 
confirmed analysts who say 
France’s tradition of a strong 
state means Thatcherism 
could never take root, it has 
not resolved the contradic- 
tions in the government The 


The immediate issue is how 
to combine foe wvfamwi de- 
mands of foe Maastricht con- 
vergence criteria — which 
require a savage cut in foe 
budget deficit from 5 per cent 
of GDP to 3 per cent in two 
years — with foe social need 
to cut unemployment It does 
not matter whether foe gov- 
ernment takes the patronafs 
preferred route of tax and 
national insurance cuts to en- 
courage growth, or the 
Keynesian route of public 
spending. In either case, foe 
deficit will be hard to reduce. 

People are increasingly, 
therefore, looking at foe high 
interest rates France has had 
to maintain to protect foe 
franc. Would it not be better 
to cut them to encourage 
growth, as well as making life 


‘If today’s state can’t protect people 
from crime, terrorism or job losses, 
why should they respect power?’ 


final choice has yet to be 
made between Mr Juppfe’s 
"wet conservatism” and foe 
more social-democratic 
Keynesianism of Philippe S6- 
g nm. often tipped as his po- 
tential successor. 

Both men belong to Mr 
Chirac's party, but their dif- 
ferences reflect what may be 
foe real divide in French poli- 
tics: foe split dubbed by foe 
political scientist Pierre 
Hass n er as being between foe 
“Lili" and the "Bobo”. 

The Lili are foe economi- 
cally liberal libertarians. 
They can be found in all foe 
mainstream parties, from 
nominal socialists such as Mi- 
chel Rocard to the outgoing 
conservative Edouard Baha- 
dur, from Jacques Delors to 
Mr Giscard d’Estaing. The 
Bobo are foe Bonapartlst Bol- 
sheviks, who include Mr Se- 
guin and Mr Mitterrand, or in 
the past foe radical tradition 
of Pierre Mendes-France. 

The confusion on economic 
management has been height- 
ened by the latest far ore over 
the single European cur- 
rency. The sudden perception 
that even foe Germans may 
be backing off monetary 
union, for fear that foe new 
currency will be weaker than 
the Deutschmark, has 
launched a subterranean 
explosion. It is not yet visible 
in foe French press or on pub- 
lic platforms but, for the first 
time since the Maastricht ref- 
erendum three years ago, es- 
tablishment voices are begin- 
ning to question off foe record 
the policy of a strong franc. 


Starting Fcbnn ty Mlhweshall be inaugurat- 
ing a new flight aeries direct from London Gat- 
wick to Damascus for the remarkable site of 
Palmyra and the ‘ruse nnf city of Petra. This 
permit* the bawdier to visit the area which he 
has come in see and be able to relax and explore 
other parts uf these ancient lands at an easy pace 
and when I he weather & at its mud pleasant for 
kighiM.-f.-hig. Our arrangement includes the in- 
k-mil mnal flight to and tram Damascus, visttito 
Palmyra. Damascus. Bnua. and Petra. 7 nights 
Kcwiimodalion. transportation throughout, and 
services nf local knovdedgeaWe guides and a 
variety of optional visits to Crac tks Chevaliers, 
Jcrash. Utile Petra, and Wadi Rum. 

Tli is is a wonderful opportunity to visit both 
SfTuardJordon.hvuijfthcwurlii'srnustbscinat- 
irifi ci Kinlries. We reach Damascus in the evening 
where wc spend three nights at the al-Faradis 
I Intel. From here »v make nur visit to Palmyra 
with the choice of other opt kwul visits including 
an expktraiinnm ihr Old Cilyol Damascus, best 
diNK on bint, and perhaps a visit to the Street 
called Slraifihl. Then onwards to Petra for three 
night* at the Petra Guest House situated at the 
very gate* ul the sire itself. During our stay 
optional vi>il> nwy he made U> the site of Petra ' 
best made over two days and then perhaps Little 
Petra, Jvrash, and Wadi Rum. Finally, our last 
rughi is spent at Basra where we explore the 


An Inaugural Offer 

PALMYRA 
to PETRA 

London to Damascus Direct 
7 nights from £495.00* 



perfect!)' preserved Human ampi theatre before 
returning to London Gatwick, 

We are making 2n places available at a 
special inaugural tanff on the indicated depar- 
tures (Hiatus! reserved, first allocated basis of 
jus: £195 per person ina twin hedded room. 
DEPARTURE DATES & PRICES 

IPiJfiWrJneMhyii 
February 14.21 .2SM395.W) 

March o. 1J.2H.27 £595.1*1 
Aprils. In. 17 .24- £595.00 
Mav! .K. Lr .22.(395.1 HI 
Single suppk:ment£]65.0tl 

' i.-Hiicatnri'jCtirnlJtr places are available 
at the inac£ural lariif nt £495.01 
TviffincMtf- [uru. us. r. nisi jmlhrtaii 

» vifx jr- jr s rul’rlcyia. jrJ Bixr.! . Not 

ImrUZmA- .-. . — -.1 JfiJ.— ten, r l 

ft a.- AU praam fofcfcidtocbangr. 

0171-6161000 
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easier for French exporters? 
Employers complain about 
the competitive devaluations 
of Italy. Spain and Britain 
when they walked out of foe 
Exchange Rate Mechanism. 

“It used to be a taboo sub- 
ject,” the chief executive of a 
large exporting company in 
Lyons said. “Until foe change 
of government I was for a 
franc fort [strong franc]. But 
we are all very disappointed 
with Jupp6." 

Jean-Louls Beffa. chief ex- 
ecutive of the large conglom- 
erate St Gobain, is one of the 
few willing to go public with 
his doubts about monetary 
union. He argues that the 
frahe fort was an economic 
"sacrifice" taken on in the in- 
terests of increasing Euro- 
pean integration based on 
ctose political alignment be- 
tween France and Germany. 
The aim was to compete with 
the United States and Japan. 

He remains committed to 
union. “The idea of a free 
trade zone would be against 
foe whole idea of a common 
foreign and security policy 
for Europe. We need a politi- 
cal Europe, not a soft 
Europe,” he says. 

Critics of Xho franc fort cal- 
culate that it has cost between 
800 .000 and 1 million French 
jobs in the past few years. Mr 
Sgguin used to be one of foe 
critics. Although he now fol- 
lows the public orthodoxy of 
supporting the present ex- 
change rate, he might well 
return to foe idea of changing 
it if foe suspicions of foe busi- 
ness community mount 

Those who have most bene- 
fited from it are people who 
work in strong internation- 
ally competitive industries, 
or individuals who have mod- 
em skills in research, com- 
munications or business man- 
agement. They can sell 
themselves to foe highest bid- 
der at home or abroad. 

Prof Touraine says these 
beneficiaries number roughly 
one-fifth of France. The tradi- 
tional analysis of post-indus- 
trial Western societies usu- 
ally talks of “two-thirds 
societies”, where one-third of 
foe electorate is marginalised 
by long-term unemployment 

Prof Touraine cuts more 
finely, though his conclusions 
are equally pessimistic. “In 
France there are roughly 
5 millio n people who are mar- 
ketable internationally. An- 
other 5 million are okay on 
the internal market, like 
builders, architects, plumbers 
and repair people. Five mil- 
lion are protected by foe 
state, in that they work for 
the government Five million 
are on welfare or retired with 
pensions, and foe last 5 mil- 
lion are foutu [screwed].” 


TKe third and fourth groups 
are under threat as never be- 
fore in France. The govern- 
ment is trying to hold down 
wages and cut state jobs 
(hence the public sector 
strike planned for Tuesday), 
while reducing foe value of 
welfare payments and pen- 
sions. France could become a 
40/60 society. 

Which way would it then 
go? History does not repeat it- 
self, and the trade unions are 
far weaker today than in 1968. 

Emmanuel Todd, a senior 
researcher at the National In- 
stitute for Demographic Stud- 
ies, says: “France has become 
more civic and peaceful than 
ft was in 1968. The country 
has a high standard of living, 
and is essentially demo- 
cratic.” Although the plight of 
foe excluded is catastrophic, 
it has little impact on those 
who run the country. “The 
crisis is foe relationship be- 
tween the middle class and 
the elite — partly because of 
the incompetence of the 
ENArchy." 

What worries him most is 
the power of foe ultra-right- 
wing National Front, led by 
Jean-Marie Le Pen. Like 
many other French analysts, 
he believes Mr Chirac's col- 
lapse, added to economic cri- 
sis and disillusionment with 
Europe, is playing into foe 
hands of foe National Front 
“It has already become foe 
main working-class party in 
France," be says. If a substan- 
tial section of foe middle cla3s 
also switches to Le Pen, 
France would be in danger.. 


Juppe hangs on 
by fingernail 


Paul Webster In Paris 


I HERE was an atmo- 
I sphere of crisis over 
I government manage- 
ment in France yesterday, 
which was worsened by the 
explosion of another terror- 
ist bomb in Paris, slightly 
injuring eight people. 

The blast was near the 
Metro Blanche under- 
ground station in the 13th 
arrondissement. It coin- 
cided with (he funeral of 
Khaled Kelkal, an Algerian 
shot dead by police a week 
ago because of suspected 
links with extremists. 

The office of the prime 
minister, Alain Jnppg. yes- 
terday issued a denial of 
reports that Mr Juppe was 
about to resign because of 
legal action for alleged cor- 
ruption. loss of confidence 
in the French economy and 
a sharp drop in popularity. 

Mr Jupp6 said later yes- 
terday that he and his son 
would move out of apart- 
ments owned by the City of 
Paris, after controversy 
over their leases. 

“My children have moved 
house or are about to move 
in foe coming weeks, and I 
will do the same to close an 


episode that has deeply 
wounded me,” he said on 
French radio. 

But the impression per- 
sisted that Mr Juppd — 
whose administration has 
also been criticised for 
bungling the terrorist in- 
quiry — could now be hang- 
ing on byaflngernaiL 

He appealed for support 
yesterday from GauUist 
RPR MPs, while the Bank 
of France tried to stop a run 
on foe franc and at foe 
stock exchange. 

An opinion poll In the 
business magazine Valours 
Actuelles showed Mr Jupjpd 
had lost 16 popularity 
points in a month. The con- 
servative newspaper Le Fi- 
garo said he had lost 19 per- 
centage points this month. 

• Britain extended its 
backing for French nuclear 
testing in the south Pacific 
yesterday by claiming for 
the first time that Euro- 
pean legislation on atomic 
testing should not cover 
military tests, Stephen Boies 
writes from Luxembourg. 

Officials from other mem- 
ber states expressed incre- 
dulity at what is a new Brit- 
ish line. 
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Do you or someone you care for suffer from: 

Frozen Shoulder, Sciatica, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Tennis 
Elbow, Muscle & Joint Cramps, 
Foot Pain, Back Pain, Slipped 
Disc, Tension Migraine, 
Sinusitis, Accident, Exercise or 
Sport Injuries? 

OVER MORE THAN 30 YEARS THOUSANDS 
HAVE FOUND NOVASON1C TO BE THE 
DRUG FREE ANSWER. 

\ Tony Van den Bezgh 
Broadcaster; Author, Medical 
Journalist and Cohimnist for 
Arthritis News 
"1 have been using and 
recommending NOVASON1C for 
many years. Kehtffrom pain and 
discomfort is remarkable as is the 
excellent service from Nooafon 
Ud". Tbny Van den Rergft 
Novasanic is a precision made transducer which 
produces a selected sound wave frequency causing 
a deep stimulation in the body which promotes 
pain relief naturally, safely & soothingly. 
Physiotherapists, Osteopaths, Chiropractors & 

Other Practitioners use and recommend Novasanic 
for young and old in treating all those painful and 
debilitating ailments. 

'Asa Omadumt dealing with arthritic patients I find the 
Nmsonk madmeertrmriy good for pain relief from mast 
sources; very good far besetting jowls and musaes and in 



J Meek. Arthritic Consulum, Eastbourne. 

Now you can treat yourself at home 


Available from BOOTS and other 
selected Chemists and medical suppliers 


Hease note that (here k a discount on application to 
Novation Ltd for General Practitioners, 


member of the Medical Profession u&ng 
Norasonic Therapy far their patients. 
Novasonic is also available direct from:- 
Novafon Ltd. 3 Atholl Road, 

Pitlochry, Perthshire. PHI 6 5BX 
Where full information end 
advice is freely given. 

01796 472735 

Whra kkptariigasfc hr MndUh or Rani who’ 
w>) gin you dier fail ladpHSOualatBitoi. (Office _ . . 

bun 21 hour anawstig; service) 



To: Novation Ltd, 3 Atholl Road, 
Pitlochry. Perthshire. PWt 5BX 

PUhso sand me Information and prices o« yow 
Novafon /Novasonic product*. 

Name (MrMrsMiM) — — — 

Address 


41, 
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PEDI-DOC CARED FOR FEET 
ARE COMFORTABLE FEET 



If your feet fed good, then you fed good. 
This swiss made precision instrument will banish 
foot and nail problems, easily and quickly, 
point discomfort caused by corns and 
hand sldn can be alleviated with regular 
treatment. Unsightly and uncomfortable homy 
skin and thick nails become things of the past 
” Your feet will become smooth and comfortable. 

• A boon to the disabled and others who find 
difficulty in nail trimming and foot care. 

• Easy fa use with full and dear Instructions 
for treatment and prevention of> corns, 
ingrown toe nails, hard and homy skin, - the 
perfect answer for smooth polished f in ger and 

toe nails in your home. 

With Swiss Pedi-Doc you wiD soon be walking on ain 
World renowned swiss quality, • 220-240v A.C. 

• Powerful motor with gentle two speed and 
reverse drive • Guaranteed fora year. • Four 
sapphire dust coated instruments which do not 
wear out • Felt cone for finishing and polishing 

• Quick and easy change of instruments which 

simply click into the patented magnetic flexible 
drive shaft • complete with custom made travel 
and storage case. ■h sbm — < 

We have a range of Swiss/Geraun 
foot care instruments. 

Prices from £69.95. tSudMraoaty mw) 

Him not* £« dim b a dbanira wabble far 
O gmu l P ) ^tife putr un jpph cfltfu tL 

•Simple to use • Fully 
Guaranteed parts ana labour 

• Pedi-Doc conforms to 
B.SJ. safely standards. 

• Easy to follow 
instructions* Fitted ping. 

Nwafm Ltd. 3 AriwO Bmd, 
fWoday.gtetiMfclm. PHH58X 

01796 472735 «®« 

When tetephoning auk for M«dlth or Ronj wfw 
will gh» jwu their FuH *rtd perwnal attention. (Office 
bOvff9-5Mon - Fn Ai«o hour answering yervice) 
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Toe Novation Ltd. 3 Atholl Road, 4jl 
Pitlochry, Perthshire. PH16 5BX j 


I Nanu(Mr. MntMiit) ' 
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6 BRITAIN 

Virtues 
given 
vital 
repairs 


MaevKorniedy 
Heritage Corresponde nt 

F AITH, Hope, Charity and 
Humility came to earth 
yesterday, just in time 
for National Courtesy Day. 
Charity had a bird's nest in 
her hair, and Humility a hole 
In her gown and a gaping wri t- 
wound in her back where she 
was hit by anti-aircraft lire in 
the second world war. 

The Christian Virtues 
haven't been seen on the 
ground in London for 123 
years. The 8ft high statues of 
brass and lead have been al- 
most 200ft op in the air, near 
the summit of the Albert Me- 
morial in Kensington Gar- 
dens, enduring pigeons, pollu- 
tion and German bombers. 

Andy Mitchell, the sculptor 
responsible for repairing the 
statues, as part of the £14 mil- 
lion project to restore the me- 
morial in rime for the millen- 
nium. suggested that they 
weren't very well made in the 
first place, and after 40 years 
were showing green streaks 
of corrosion. 

The figures are hollow, but 
weigh up to 600 kilos each, 
and leaned out from the me- 
morial at an angle The con- 
servation team found they 
had been held In place for at 
least a decade with stout rope. 

Yesterday the Virtues 
crossed the road to the Royal 
College of Art, where they 
will be the centrepiece of this 
year's Fine Art and Antiques 
Show staged by LAPADA, the 
association of art and antique 
dealers, from October 10-15. 
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BBC unworried over ‘natural decline’ in audience 

Lottery suffers fall 
in viewing figures 


Andrew Culf 
Madia Correspondent 
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V IEWING figures for 
the weekly National 
Lottery draw on 
BBCl have slumped 
by more than one-third. 

The first programme at- 
tracted more than 20 million 
viewers, before viewing fig- 
ures settled down around the 
14 million mark. But since the 
t raditional summer slump in 
viewing, audiences for the 
show, hosted by Anthea 
Turner, have languished 
around 11.5 million. 

Marcus Plan tin, ITVs net- 
work director, said: “The lot- 
tery's not even a year old and ■ 
it has been scratching audi- 
ences of only 10 million. If 1 1 
was Camel of J would be very 
concerned. It is incredible — 
the audiences were around 14 
to 15 million. It seems the 
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novelty of watching the balls 
rotating has worn off." 

ITV attempted to counter 
the attraction of the draw by 
flashing the winning num- 
bers across the screen as soon 
as they were drawn, or by 
broadcasting a news flash in 
the commercial break. 

Camelot, which has an in- 
house broadcast team which 
meets with the BBC up to 
three times a week, said it 
was unconcerned. "There bas 
been an increase since the 
summer, when viewing fig- 
ures are traditionally down. 
We are not worried," said a 
spokeswoman. “You would 
expect there to have been 
some natural decline since 
the launch In November, i 
There was huge appeal be- j 
cause of the novelty value.” j 

A BBC spokeswoman said; 
‘'There are fluctuations inev- 
itably on such a competitive 
night, but the lottery show is 


winning its slot for a BBC Sat- 
urday night schedule that ap- 
pears to give ITV some real 
headaches. ITV got into trou- 
ble in the summer and since 
Casualty returned its prob- 
lems have intensified." 

The BBC said the audience 
share attracted by the draw 
has averaged 55.5 per cent so 
far this year. Since the start 
of the autumn new season 
BBCl has out-performed ITV 
in Saturday peak-rime from 
5.30 — 10.30pm. Tbe official 
figures for September 23 show 
a 41.2 per cent share for BBCl 
against 37.8 per cent for ITV. 

The BBC is planning a mid- 
week game show, using 
scratch card winners as con- 
testants. Prizes could reach 
£250.000. Camelot also has 
long-term plans for a mid- 
week draw to boost ticket 
sales in the early part of the 
week, which may also be 
screened by the BBC. 
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English abbot to head Benedictine order 
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Down to earth . . . The statues of Faith. Hope. Charity and Humility from the Albert Memorial photograph david mansell 


Ma d e l eine Banting 
Religious Affairs Editor 

T HE first English head of 
the worldwide Benedic- 
tine order has been elected in 
France, marking another step 
in flie growing influence of 
the order in English 
Catholicism. 

Abbot Francis Rossiter will 
be based in Rome and act as 
spokesman for the order's 
9,500 monks and 20,000 nuns. 


He was elected Pro-primate 
at a meeting of 21 presidents 
of Benedictine congregations 
around the world held at the 
Abbey of Pierre-qui-Vire at 
the eid of last month, and 
will hold the office until the 
scheduled Congress of Abbots 
in September 1996, when a 
new election will be held. 

Abbot Rossiter, aged 64. a 
Londoner, became a Benedic- 
tine monk at tbe age of 18, 

He succeeds Abbot Jerome 
Theisen, an American, who 


died of a heart attack, aged 65. 
after only three years in the 
post. He has been Abbot Pres- 
ident of the English Benedic- 
tine Congregation since 1991. 
and was abbot of Ealing 
Abbey in West London for 24 
years. 

The most prominent Bene- 
dictine in England is Cardi- 
nal Basil Hume, tbe farmer 
abbot of the order's largest 
and most famous monastery 
in Britain. Ampleforth in 
North Yorkshire. 


County wins 
court backing 


Janies MefkJe, Community 
Affairs Editor 


B erkshire county 
council yesterday won 
the first round of its 
legal battle to avoid abolition 
under local government 
changes. 

The High Court ruled that 
the Environment Secretary, 
John Gummer. exceeded his 
powers when he modified the 
Local Government Commis- 
sion’s proposals for five uni- 
tary authorities to replace the 
present two-tier county and 
district council structure, and 
created six instead. 

Mr Gummer went too far by 
over-ruling the recommended 
merger of Bracknell with 
Windsor and Maidenhead, the 
court ruled. He has been 
given leave to appeal. 

Mr Gummer hopes that 
"shadow” councils can be 
elected next year with the old 
royal county being abolished 
as a local government body in i 
1997. The six-authority solu- , 
tion was never put out for 
consultation. 

Berkshire, which had op- 
posed the commission's 
recommendation too, said Mr 
Gummer's proposals could 
cost an extra £6 million to £10 
million a year, mean big 
council tax rises on mast of 
the new authorities and 


would prove unworkable and 
detrimental to sendees. 

County manager Garth 
Scotford said after the Judg- 
ment that although it had not 
succeeded in quashing the 
whole of Mr Gummer's deci- 
sion, “we have won a stay of 
execution and live to fight an- 
other day". 

Berkshire hopes to force a 
complete review of the pro- 
posals for unitary status In 
the county. The council was 
annoyed at being treated dif- 
ferently from other ancient 
counties. Under the unitary 
proposals Berkshire would be 
surrounded by counties 
which were retaining their 
county councils. 

A recent MORI poll sug- 
gested nearly 75 per cent of 
county residents were in 
favour of retaining the exist- 
ing system of the county 
council and six district 
councils. 

But even if Mr Gummer lost 
an appeal, he might instead 
choose to accept the five-au- 
thority option or invite the 
commission simply to look 
again at whether Bracknell 
and Maidenhead and Windsor 
should be merged. 

The Government has so far 
sanctioned unitary status for 
38 councils. Proposals Tor the 
creation of ll more have been 
put out for public consulta- 
tion by the commission. 
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At PC World we stock the biggest range of top brand 
computers and computer peripherals, to give you the 
best choice in the country. 





SAVE OVER £ 100 

INKJET PRINTER AND MULTIMEDIA PC 




EXPERT ADVICE 


Whether you’re a technical wizard or a complete 
beginner our specially trained staff can help you choose 
the computer, or computer equipment that suits you best 
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Schoolboy ‘killed by Asian 
youths bent on vengeance’ 

A 15- YEAR-OLD boy pro- [ while talking of the attack, ac 
Tided an easy target in 


As Britain's biggest computer superstore our prices 
are always low and our back up service is unique. With 
our Technical Centres. Business Centres, on site service 
and after-sales telephone support we’re second to none. 


OVER 75 PCs 
FROM ONLY 



h CANON PRINTER 

► 720 x 360 dpi resolution 

► 360 dpi resolution in full 
colour 

MODEL BJC 4000 
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PACKARD BELL PC 

► Pentium P60 processor- 

► 8Mb RAM, 528Mb hard disk 

► Quad speed CD-ROM drive 

► 343 stereo sound & speakers 

► Includes Windows 95* 
MODEL 9506 

PC/printer package. 

Total separate selling price 
£1503.99 


£ 1399 


#%rided an easy target in 
"an utterly gratuitous, cow- 
ardly and brutal attack" by a 
gang of Aslan youths bent on 
vengeance on another white 
youth, a jury' heard yesterday. 

John Be van. prosecuting, 
told the Old Bailey the 10- 
strong gang had gone to 
Somers Town, north London, 
hunting for a youth called 
Liam they suspected had 
stolen jewellery from a fellow 
Asian. 

Instead they found Richard 
Everttt. “It is plain the 
group's blood was up — their 
purpose was to punish Liam 
or anyone else convenient," 
said Mr Bevan. 

Richard was on his way 
home with two friends, aged 
13 and 17, carrying some pot 
noodles he bought after play- 
ing football on a local green. 

One of his alleged killers 
was later seen eating noodles 
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Win a Year’s Rent I 


| while talking of the attack, ac- 
cording to the prosecution. 

The gang surrounded the 
three teenagers. One was 
asked if he knew Liam and 
headbutted and punched 
when he replied “No", said 
Mr Bevan. 

The friends ran. "But Rich- 
ard was not so fbse . . . and 
was an easy target for about 
10 young men armed with a 
knife or knives." 

He died from a single stab 
wound between the shoulder 
blades which penetrated his 
ribs, right lung and heart to a 
depth of seven inches. 

Abdul Hai and Badrul 
Mlah. both 20, deny murder 
in August last year. They and 
Sbowkat Akbar, aged 19. deny 
conspiracy to inflict grievous 
bodily harm on Liam and vio- 
lent disorder. 

Hat and Miah deny pervert- 
ing the course of justice by 
trying to get a teenage girl to 
provide false alibis. 

The prosecution did not 
suggest either defendant was 
necessarily the “knifeman", 
but argued that it was a joint 
attack. 

The case continues. 
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Rjotnnn P75 processor. 
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Includes Windows 95 l" 
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Musical drama . . . Scottish Opera members perform in The Jacobin at the Edinburgh 
Festival, where it may have to cancel regular appearances photograph; uuaoo macleoO 


Cash crisis may force Scottish 
Opera to go part-time, after it 
refuses deal to sack orchestra 


Eriand Cfouston 


A CASH crisis could force 
Scottish Opera to be- 
come a part-time operation 
next year, causing It to can- 
cel its regular appearance 
at the Edinburgh Festival. 

The 33-year-old Glasgow- 
based company has untU 
Uie end of the year to find 
the £750.000 that will en- 
able its 50 musicians and 
34-strong chorus to main- 
tain full-time work after 
rejecting a compromise 
deal that involved sacking 
its orchestra. 

General director Richard 
Jarman wanted yesterday 
that the part-time option, 
which would mean the com- 
pany delaying the start of 
its 1996 season to October. 


would “wreak immeasur- 
able damage on artistic 
consistency**. 

The action by the compa- 
ny^ board will not amuse 
the Scottish Arts Council 
which hoped it had per- 
suaded Scottish Opera to 
switch to the musicians of 
the three other major Scot- 
tish orchestras in a deal 
which might have saved up 
to£1.2m. 

“If somebody puts a gun 
to their head and says ‘Do 
this, or I'll pull the trigger/ 
you do anything to stop 
them pulling the trigger/* 
said the council's music di- 
rector. Matthew Rooke. ex- 
plaining why the board's 
decision had been accepted. 

Scottish Opera’s refusal 
to accept the recommenda- 
tion of a special collabora- 


tion working group means 
that the Royal Scottish 
National Orchestra and the 
Scottish Chamber Orches- 
tra are facing shortfalls for 
1996/7 Of £300,000 and 
£200,000 respectively. 

The solution, which 
would have meant extra in- 
come for them and the BBC 
Scottish Symphony Orches- 
tra, was rejected by Scot- 
tish Opera on artistic, fi- 
nancial and practical 
grounds. 

Scottish Opera appear to 
have been caught between 
declining subsidies and de- 
clining attendances. With 
the Scottish Arts Council 
facing a C?..2m drop in real 
term funding by 1999, it 
had to start looking for 
economies. 

The national music com- 
panies sector, which has 
put on fewer performances 
to fewer spectators from 
1991-4, while absorbing 34 
per cent of council funds, 
was an obvious candidate 
for cuts. • 
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‘Top brass’ in campaign to stop 
gays serving in armed forces 


Owen Boweatt 


A LEAKED Royal Navy 
memorandum has 
revealed an internal 
campaign by senior 
officers to prevent the Gov- 
ernment allowing homosex- 
uals to. serve in the armed 
forces. 

The letter, signed by Sir 
Hugo White, Commander in 
Chief of the Fleet, and circu- 
lated among senior officers 
within the last two months, 
exposes a concerted attempt 
to influence the outcome of 
the Ministry of Defence’s 
review of the contro v ersy. 

The legal battle by four gay 
ex-servicemen and women to 
have their discharges over- 
turned — which prompted the 
Government to announce it 


would re-examine the ban — 
is due to resume In the Court 
of Appeal early next week 

In the memorandum, dated 
August 2, Sir Hugo refers to a 
“recent discreet survey on ho- 
mosexual tolerance in the 

Fleet”. He writes: “One of the 

views which emerged is that 
Top Brass do not appear to be 
fighting the comer and there 
is growing acceptance of 
eventual relaxation of the 
rales. This is emphatically 
not the case. 

“As in all battles timing Is 
essential and I know the 
Chiefs of Staff not only in- 
tend, but are vigorously de- 
fending the status quo, and 
we are determined to act In 
the most effective way at the 
optimum moment to do so. I 
would ask you to discourage 
any self-defeatist view that we 


shall eventually lose our 
case." 

Stonewall, the gay civil 
rights group, claimed the let- 
ter showed the Ministry of 
Defence’s review was prejudi- 
cial and not impartial as had 
been promised. “It's shock- 
ing," a spokeswoman said 
yesterday. “They are trying 
to pre-empt the inquiry 

A ministry spokesman did 
not dispute the letter’s au- 
thenticity but insisted any de- 
cision on whether homosex- 
uals would be allowed to stay 
in the services would be made 
only by the Armed Forces 
Select Committee early next 
year. 

Under current regulations 
homosexuals are forcibly dis- 
charged ftom the armed ser- 
vices. Around 250 people have 
been sacked because of the 


ban in the past four years. At 
least three RAF air crew, 
whose training is estimated 
to have cost the Ministry of 
Defence millions of pounds, 
have been dismissed in the 
past tew weeks. 

Due of those taking the 
ministry to court, Graeme 
Grady, aged 32. a former RAF 
sergeant with high-level secu- 
rity clearance, yesterday 
wrote to the Defence Secre- 
tary, Michael Portillo, to 
highlight an apparent own 
goal by the ministry. 

Despite being summarily 
removed from a sensitive 
Washington intelligence post 
earlier because of his homo- 
sexuality, a week ago Mr 
Grady received a request 
from the RAP's Provost and 
Security Services fur a per- 
sonnel character reference. 


The letter explained that an 
RAF corporal, who had 
served with Mr Grady, was 
the subject of "developed vet- 
ting”, a high level of security 
clearance. Mr .Grady was 
asked to pass on information 
which would “help us In as- 
sessing his/her reliability". 

In his letter to Mr Portillo, 
Mr Grady commented: “Con- 
sidering I was Enhanced Posi- 
tive Vetting cleared and all 
clearances were withdrawn 
immediately [upon removal 
from Washington], it seems 
rather strange that you 
request my assistance on a 
matter of security. 

"Does this mean you are in 
disagreement with the cur- 
rent policy of homosexuals in 
the armed forces and that you 
value my comments on a serv- 
ing member of HM Forces?” 


Private school handout 


Donald MacLeod 
Education Correspondent 


P ARENTS with children 
at independent schools 
would receive a £240 
million han dout .under the 
voucher scheme proposed by 
Kenneth Clarke, the Chancel- 
lor, ministers have been told. 

It would be virtually impos- 
sible to frame legislation to 
exclude independent schools 
from the scheme for 16 to 19 
year olds even if ministers 
wanted to, according to a 
report by consultants Coopers 
ftLybrand. 

They also list a series of fi- 
nancial and practical draw- 
backs to the introduction of 
vouchers. 

The report for the Educa- 
tion Secretary Gillian She- 
phard said a voucher worth 
£3*000 — hosed on the cost of 
further education courses 
which are cheaper than 


schools — would cost the Gov- 
ernment £240 million if all 
80,000 students in indepen- 
dent sixth forms took it up. 

Mr Clarke is urging his col- 
leagues to enter the next elec- 
tion with well advanced plans 
for vouchers enabling 16 to 19 
year olds to buy education 
and training at the school or 
college of their Choice. 

The vouchers, which would 
introduce an element of pay- 
ment by results, would help 
existing parents with fees and 
enable more families to afford 
private schooling. 

Robin Squire, the schools 
minister, yesterday under- 
lined the Government's deter- 
mination to play the voucher 
card in the run-up to the gen- 
eral election when he an- 
nounced that children In 
playgroups would receive the 
full £1,100 nursery voucher. 
All parents of four year olds 
will receive a voucher in Feb- 
ruary 1997 — three months 


before the last possible date 
for a general election. 

Plans for a third type of 
voucher for university 
courses Is being put forward 
for the Conservative mani- 
festo by a party policy group. 
This would cover tuition fees 
but would have to be topped 
up by students at elite 
institutions. 

The U-turn on nursery 
vouchers follows months of 
lobbying by playgroups. The 
cost of the £730 million a year 
scheme will rise by an esti- 
mated £100 mini on, but the 
Department for Education 
and Employment said it was 
confident this would be cov- 
ered by the existing 
allocation. 

• Two thirds of voters believe 
the education changes have 
wars Hied the quality of educa- 
tion or done nothing to im- 
prove it, according to a Harris 
poll for the Association of 
Teachers and Lecturers. 


Asians cleared as police case 
collapses ‘like pack of cards’ 


Martin Walmvrfght 


F OUR young Asians whose 
arrest caused two nights 
of rioting in Bradford fhiw 
summer were cleared yester- 
day of threatening behaviour 
and assaulting police after a 
week-long court case. 

The city's stipendiary mag- 
istrate, Guy Hodgson, said the 
case reused "serious doubts” 
about the reliability of police 
evidence, causing the prose- 
cution case to collapse “like a 
paCk of cards", 

Mr Hodgson accused both 
sides of over-stating, their 
cases, and added that neither 
the police nor the youths 
would leave the court with 
any great credit 
The acquittals were greeted 
with relief in Mann Ingham, 
where over £1 millinn of dam- 
age was caused by distur- 
bances following the arrests. 
The four men are expected to 


take legal action for compen- 
sation against West York- 
shire police, but not before 
West Midlands police officers, 
who were in court, complete a 
report on the affair for the in- 
dependent police complaints 
authority. 

Imran Meharban, aged 19, 
and Javid Iqbal, aged 20. both 
of Manningham, and two 17- 
year- olds who cannot be 
named for legal reasons, were 
cleared. The court was told by 
two police officers that Me- 
harban had emerged from an 
angry crowd and punched one 
of them in the chest. 

But witness Janet Collopy 
said Meharban had merely 
asked for information about 
the previous arrest of one of 
the other accused, and had 
then been arrested himself, 
after which there was a 
struggle. Mr Hodgson said 
that her version went "right 
through .the heart” of the offir 
cars’ evidence. 
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Mack warning 

IARTIN PIPE says that 

I Mack The Knife, who 

heads the weights with 9st 
lOJb for next Saturday's Tote 
Cesarewitch, is an intended 
runner at Haydock three days 
earlier and is doubtful for 
Newmarket 

Mask The Knife's with- 
drawal would raise the 
weights by 131b. bringing 15 
more horses into the handi- 
cap proper. 


Racing 


Murphy given the green 
light to resume riding 


Ron Cox 



ECLAN MURPHY, 
who suffered, serious 
head Injuries in a 
crashing fall from 
Arcot tn a handicap hurdle at 
Haydock last year, has been 
given the all-clear to resume 
riding. 

After his injury Murphy 
was barred from re-applying 
for a riding licence for a yean, 
but yesterday the Jockey 
Club licensing committee 
issued him with a full licence 
for the present jumps season. 

Doctor Michael Turner, the 
Jockey Club chief medical 
advisor, said: “Declan suf- 
fered a life-threatening injury 
some 17 months ago from 
which he has now made an 
excellent recovery . 

“I saw him for a medical 
review on Wednesday and, 
after carefUl consideration of 
his current medical status, 
and in the light of his moat 
recent specialist's review, I 
am delighted to agree his fit- 
ness far a return to jumping.” 

Murphy said: “I am abso- 
lutely delighted. I was 
positive and thought 1 wo 
come back, but to get through 
.what I've gone through is ab- 


solutely wonderful. I'm fully 
fit physically and mentally to 
ride but I’ve only just heard 
the news so I have no idea 
when my first ride will be — 
I’ve got to sit down and think 
about it” 

Kempton next Saturday 
could be the scene of Mor- 
phy’s comeback, although 
yesterday his brother Pat the 
Bristol trainer, said there was 
a possibility Declan will have 
a ride in the Flat v Jump 
Jockeys Challenge at Chep- 
stow on Tuesday. 

Winners were bard to find 
at Ascot . yesterday and 
backers will have to tread 
warily at today's meeting and 
York. If there is a banker at 
Ascot It is Spout (2.15) In the 
Princess Royal Stakes. 

Treated for a sinus prob- 
lem, Roger Charlton's filly 
came back better than ever to 
beat Saxon Maid on saltish 
ground at the recent Sunday 
fixture here. She meets the 
runner-up on the «amp terms 

today and is actually Sib bet- 
ter off with Snowtown, who 
finished third. 

Ball Gown seeks consola- 
tion for her rather unlucky 
Cambridgeshire second tn die 
Mitre Handicap. She will not 
mind fee soft ground, but off a 


71b highw mark thaw at New- 
market could be hard pressed 
to contain Quandary (2-50). 

Henry Cecil's filly was fee 
victim of a controversial deci- 
sion by the stewards at Yar- 
mouth last month when she 
was demoted to last place 
after winning by three 
lengths, her jockey found 
guilty of irresponsible riding. 

'The ground has come right 
for Quandary, who is lightly 
raced *and open to improve- 
ment. 2t is worth recalling 
feat first time out few season 
m a Kempton maiden race 
she divided Riyadian and 
Kutta. 

Tfaf Wlllmot Dixon Handi- 
cap looks another impossible 
sprint puzzle. But Bowden 
Rose (3.50) could be an im- 
proved performer since wait- 
ing tactics have been em- 
ployed and her low draw may 
be beneficial. ' 

The Sussex stable of Lady 
Herries seems to be emerging 
from a relatively quiet spell. 
Nan ton Point (2.15) and 
Zttfko (4.45) travel to York 
and both are worth a dose 
look. 

Zqjko, while not noted for 
his consistency, won a com- 
petitive handicap here last 
season and lie looked to be 



Declan Murphy . . -fully fit 

returning to form when 
eig hth b ehin d MoAddab at 
Ascot recently. 

• Frankie Dettori feces the 
Jockey Clnb Disciplinary 
Committee.. on Wednesday 
after being referred to Port- 
man Square at Pontefract last 
Monday. 

The committee will con- 
sider Dettori's ride on La Alla 
Wa Asa in the Caroni Stakes, 
which prompted the local 
st ew a rds to charge the Italian 
wife irresponsible riding. 
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ASCOT 

1LOO (la 4f> *,om> 30 Ur 0 Durian 
V-ytr . •, w— to Wtoy 15-1 ton; R, 
rrntlim Dm (11-2). 12 ran. 7. X (J Dunlop) 

tow OtTK czaa nm £2.ta dim f: 

120-60. Trio; Eiasa CSF: E37.1S. Trtcwe 
(1R7L 

220 (Bl> 1 . nUaOKT BLUR; J FtaW 
(W-l); 8, toainiiu l f7-T); 2, imlj ill 
W-2). 11-10 tov Conran Snow. 11 ran. 3, < 
(W Jarvte Toto: E27 6&, DAL Cl Jo. £1 JU 
□oil F: £112.10. Trier C14SN0. CSF: C1VLQ2. 
««(i"F 1, ALA carte; T Ouka *3-1): 
2. Alima. MM (12-XL- 3, Damn TMa 
(12-1L 5-2 tea OoaKmh. 10 ran. 1. 2JL (J 
D»" top) ToW 68.10: Cl.TXL (230. £2^0. Dual 
p; £23,10. Trio: E72JXJ. CSF. £5421. 

*20 (Mto i, pmcmos ca. Pax Eatery 
in-Pt 3, A iM»i a (9-2): 2, Mnmb*i 
Bmuai (5-1). 7-2 lav Bold Braugb. 7 ran. X, 
it (R Hannon) Tow astft £4.io, nwt 
Dual P: £4840. CSF; £5222. 

4.19 da 450); 1, MEANT TO BE, J 
Hold HO-1); a, Qnjote Bey (7-1); 3, 
"•“*!*» (S—1I- *-Z wv Banflaax. 12 ran.. 
8MM. CL(LadyH8rrtoe)Tow_ ni.70t£2AKL 
£2AL £1.60. Dual f: £83.30. Trio: £K)7«L 
CSF: £7224 TDCBSt C35US. 

*45 (Im) 1, 1080 OP TUNES, P P 
Murphy (33-1 K 2, n . .. . cham p Jan U-T 
I Wt. 2, IM rii I q (20-1). B ran. 7. A (J 
Shdahanl Taw. £4200; LOO, £1.20, C2J0. 
OH) F: £3720. Trio; £154 4a CSF; E57K 
NFL Emperor* Wood. 

4l«(lB4l)r 1, tMMQO TMa; T Orton 
(W-IL 2, Lanyto Imbtoa (TOO-X lav). 
2, Sharp FMCm (14-1) ana D ai ia al (X4-T) 
daatMwai. lfi ran. 3, it (P Cole) Tote: 
£1430; CtC0.B30.SF £280. ffOJO. Dual 
F: C46 aa CSF- £43.64 Trier I T. L 3, S F 
£*aoaiT.LB.R.E171.4a.TrteattlT.LS.S 
FOZUO. I T. L S. H EZ232B 
JA CK POT) Hen won. £8.79447 carried ever 
to York today. 
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t^seesa. It HrBat 1, ELATION, A Dobbin 
(*-« tov): 2. Bdm H a n ca r lU-4t a, 8a- 
WMr [14—1). 12 raa 11. 3t (G i&ltonk) 
TaW £1.30: C1.iaE1.T0. 2240. Dual F:£120. 
IHa: £7.flLC8T; £244 Paoani Arma (33/1) 
and Punch (1271) nUhdrawn not undor 
entors Rulad.dadocdan So In powM. 
U0(2ni4(11O|dxCM1.BaiHOIM 
TW TIMM, S Kbiucib (B-Z); 2. Ptombato 
Wtofc t Horn Champ (7-q. a ran. 
DM. ZL tc HrtttoetB ) TOW CfiJM); 51.40, 
o.3aoini P. UAL CSF: ElljOlUWfc ito- 
BUhwcti Glen. Spntth UgM. 


w (*» HeBa)r 1, CHADWICK'S 
CBHOBN. D parienr (4-1); 2. Patoi Pom 
(4-7 lav); 3, AadnaONa (4-1). 4 ran. X, 21 
gni«*ig)Toto: CRStt Dual F: CTJC CSF' 

2^o'(2aiC10i I.K PBH E AI OO, B Storey 
lawma lav); 2, C mato o nai (7-4). Tao On- 
tolWd.3 ran. 14. (C Pariwf) ToM C1.7XL Dual 
F: ClJO. CSF; £2.70. 

4J90 (2m 4f «««** Kdto)i 1, OOLDBH 
KWOOBT, L Wyar &-2X a, CM. aim 
( 11-iota*); 2, Had BBim (ID-1). 7 ran. 4. 
ten. (E Alston) Tow £5.7X1; 22A0.El.4XL Dual 
F: ra M CSF' £922. 

**E (ton a» y, MR WOODCOCK. L 

wywr ( 11-4 IHa vL a. Pr a r to in ■ IRu (6-1); 

n V4 JMmr). 5 ran. 4 7. (Mrs 
Ul^^ Tow C2. 7 ft £2-30, £1^0. Dual F: 

WW ON IQi 1,' DIRECT ROUTE. Mr C 
Bonner 12-1 J; 2, jMka Oraaa m-xt J, 
Paateito-e Rrothar (T-« favL 6 ran. 3t a 
W Johnson) TotR £2.80; £1 ,4a £2ja Dual F: 
OJ90.CSF: C15AX. NR Good Ventral 
HACIPODEMtaa. QUADPOftOMd 

CHELTENHAM 

2 -10 Qbn af liopda Hdle)i 1, HUB 
BWFjBBO^ PMonto (9^ a. o m ^ 
K-1 1 Wav): 2, Patroctua (7-21 2-1 h-tev 
5 rarL 3t 4 (A Jsrvto) Tow 
£7-3tt £3.10. El-20. Dual R £1414 CSF: 
£1094. 

«* »R MCfcU 1, LE MERLE, N VWL 

iiamaon q<-i); j, mm (i-a mv): 3 , 


^ la J*v*S) 

Tote £324 Dud F: £3J0. CSF: £1408. 

m, J OmoriM (10-11 f*v), 2, tank Star 
(»-U ■* ™ 4. ddt (0 
Sherwood) Tow ElOL Dual F: 12.80. CSF: 
C4«5 

(2m 1 10vdaa*1.CMT1KlHPEL J 

^ on Jf *• OMk 

<4-1p. 3, EM Wm (7-4 (t-tov) 5 

4AQ(Mi11OytoHdl»i1,80WliaM. 
I®*’ a p »toCoy (T-B; A lnmeem 
Oeerta (S-1); titer* Yarfe (TS-Sfev). 4 
rati, at «. (G Balding) Tete 13.84 Dual F: 
OML CSF 02.13. NR: KeBy Mac. Royal 
Grain. 

4JH (Ira If IlOyda Cti> i, JAMES 
MOO, □ Brldgwaw f5~5 tav); *, «raqe 
Braka (13-8). Two Ihrabid. 3 ran. 12. . (M 
PIM) Tote £1 74 Dual F- E12R C8R E£«L 
aw cam iiOHib i, auuanra mam- 
nMD,LAap8Rn2-1)i2,MeaiPmt(B^)s2, 

TnaaSd (ID-1). 11-lOtav AAhweB Boy. ia ran. 
XAt (J GUtortL Tots: £2424 £4 80. £2.30. 
£2.84 Dual F- £224 80. Trkr £373.40. CSF: 
£11422. 
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Sports Politics 


Members of the shadow cabinet were not the most powerful people in Brighton this week. Frank Keating meets Rodney Walker, a man; with real clout 

Little boy lost who found a way to the top 


R odney walker 
will not be balanc- 
ing the full comple- 
ment on his head 
but watch out for 
the maw wearing many hats 
in the Royal Box when the 
rugby league World Cup 
kicks off at Wembley today. 

Not only is Walker chair- 
man of the Rugby League; he 
Is also chairman of the 
National Sports Council and, 
relevantly, of the committee 
which is still In secret con- 
clave to decide which of five 
possible venues, including 
Wembley, will be England's 
national stadium for the next 
century. 

Today, as he must know 
best may represent the begin- 
ning of the end far Wembley's 
ancient concrete pile as the 
sacred shrine for the nation's 
beloved pagan festivals. 

The affable Walker splut- 
ters. "Don’t be daft At this 
tremendously delicate stage 
In the discussions, if you 
think you can provoke the 
romance in me to come down 
publicly in favour of 'one of 
the five applications, then 
you've another think coming. 

“All I am happy to say is 
that sportsmen and women 
the world over have been en- 
chanted down the years to 
perform at Wembley. It will 
be the same on -Saturday. 
Whatever grandeur their 
home stadiums might pos- 
sess, sportsmen fulfil lifelong 
ambitions when they walk up 
the t unne l and out through 
that wall of sound.” 

Walker, who became the 
most powerful man in the 
country's sport once the gov- 
ernment added to his clout by 
charging him with control- 
ling the National Lottery's 
largesse, is a 52-year-old York- 
shire businessman who left 
school at 16 to pursue a highly 
successful career in struc 
rural engineering. 

He came to the Govern- 
ment's notice as the incisive 
chairman of the Bradford 
Hospitals Trust in 1990. hi no 
time he was chairman of the 
national Trust Federation 
and by the time he agreed to 
try to turn around a re-styled 
Sports Council last year his 
CV showed a dozen other 
chairmanships in sport 
health and the arts. His 
stewardship, for instance 


helped raise £4 million to save 
the Theatre Royal to Wake- 
field, his native town. 

Even so Walker, with bluff, 
good-natured pride, will 
touchingly say that, from the 
heritage of his boyhood, 
Wakefield Trinity's Belle Vue 
stadium was the priceless 
relic "where’’, as the writer 
Geoffrey Moorhouse memora- 
bly put it, “the most conspicu- 
ous things In sight are the 
power station cooling towers 
half a mile away, and the 
nearest things of natural 
beauty the Helds of rhubarb 
that flourish beside the Leeds 
to London railway Line”. 

Walker's grandfather was a 
Trinity committeeman. Hand 
in hand he first took his 
grandson to Belle Vue when 
the boy was seven. “My abid- 
ing childhood glory was being 
witness to no end of Dennis 
Boocker's famous flying-dive 


where he addressed a Labour 
Party fringe meeting on In- 
vesting In Sport for Young 
People. There is a deep con- 
cern in the party, as well as in 
the coon tty. that Walker’s 
new Sports Council — and its 
Lottery loot — Is putting all 
in concrete and capital pro- 
jects at the expense of the 
warmer, proselytising and 
more friendly old “sport for 
all" philosophy. In other 
words, gleaming new pavil- 
ions are all very well if mil- 
lions of citizens who should 
be enticed in for the fun of the 
thing are not being left to 
slouch In front of Sky. 

Walker is affronted at the 
very idea. “The truth is exact- 
ly the opposite. Sport for 
everyone is our basic tenet 
and an integral part and pre- 
sumption of what we are out 
to achieve. From the Lottery 
we have already given away 


‘Sport for everyone is our basic 
tenet and an integral part 
and presumption of 
what we are out to achieve’ 


tries. He once scored 32 tries 
in a season for us. When I was 
around ten he played his final 
match before going back to 
Australia and he was chaired 
off to the strains of Waltzing 
Matilda, and little me was in 
floods of tears.” 

The boy had not sat his 11- 
plus when he first set foot in- 
side Wembley for the Roses 
final of 1953: Huddersfield 15. 
St Helens 10. “None of the 
family can forget it either. 
Once In the big city I got lost 
In Lyon's Corner House. 
What a to-do. 

"By car to Wembley in 
those days took seven or eight 
hours down the Great North 
Road, straight through the 
middle of places like Newark. 
Grantham and Stamford. 
What excitement" 

He still thinks of that first 
day down to The Smoke when 
he makes the same Journey 
three or four days a week 
more than 40 years later — 
this time by Rolls-Royce. 

On Tuesday the Rolls 
purred down to Brighton, 


more than £100 million and 
overwhelmingly it has gone 
to non-ell tist projects that en- 
courage participation by the 
whole community. 

“In particular you will see 
over the next weeks and 
months even more emphasis 
on encouragement of opportu- 
nities for young people's par- 
ticipation both inside and out 
of school. Any barriers which 
might at present prevent 
them from doing so are going 
to be removed, you see.” 

The Labour party, by all ac 
counts, liked that on Tuesday 
Pretty good stuff, one ven 
tured, from "one of the last of 
the Thatche rites". 

Walker bristles at such 
description. "That's the first 
time I've ever known such a 
label might be attached to me 
Whatever It means, it’s non- 
sense. I’ve always prided my- 
self on being a totally non- 
aligned individual, never 
nailed my own political affili- 
ations to any mast Just ex- 
amine my biography and CV. 
All I know Is that I'm first and 


foremost a businessman, so I 
fully realise that any ‘good 
works' can only ever be spon- 
sored by a sound financial 
base. That's just blunt com- 
mon sense, that’s not That- 
cherile or anything else you 
want to call it." 

Common sense? Like the 
obvious merging into one of | 
the two rugby codes in the not 
too distant future? “Even be- 
fore their World Cup in South 
Africa I spent time In private 
with rugby union people, and 
events since then have borne 
out all we were surmising. 
Going professional means' 
they are setting sail on still, 
for them, uncharted waters — 
and they know the immediate 
journey is going to be pretty 
choppy. 

But they are well aware 
that their game must become 
more of a spectacle. That 
might mean Adding only 13 a 
side and 'dropping wing for- 
wards, just as rugby league 
did. 

The only thing that might 
stop the two sports coming 
together in my lifetime is the 
media. Rugby league has se- 
cured its marvellous five-year 
BSkyB contract which en- 
sures Its future but in 1996 it 
becomes a summer game for 
broadcasting purposes while 
rugby union remains a winter 
game. And, if it wants to do 
serious media deals, It will 
have to remain so because it 
will make perfect sense for 
any broadcaster to keep us 
apart so they can be assured 
of 12 months of rugby on their 
screens." 

Forty-two years after the 
day he was lost in Lyons Cor- 
ner House, Walker presides 
in the Royal Box at Wembley 
today. “With all the past 
months' Super League revolu- 
tion. it might seem we came 
out of the blocks too slowly 
for this World Cup. But we 
will meet all our realistic tar- 
gets. you see." 

Diana Ross does the open- 
ing honours before the Cup 
kicks off. Among his other 
attributes, Walker plays a 
mean honky-tonk piano. “I 
don't know what Miss Ross 
will sing but, when Cliff Rich- 
ard played at our final a cou- 
ple of years ago, he gave us 
Great Balls of Fire, which was 
right up my street as a Jerry 
Lee Lewis fen.” 
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Man of many parts . . .Rodney Walker enjoys a rare gnlet moment on the sea front at Brighton 
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Boxing 


Lewis set to close book on Morrison 


Kevin Mitchell 


W HEN Tommy Morri- 
son, -whose adult life 
has been some way 
short of monastic, says he has 
gone from part}' animal to 
bookworm there is an over- 
whelming compulsion to curl 
up on the carpet and howl. 

One would hope Tor the box- 
er's sake that it is true but 
one suspects it might be a 
small torch rather than a 
burning bush that has en- 
lightened his journey to the 
Convention Centre in Atlan- 
tic City, where he fights Len- 
nox Lewis tonight. 


Weekend fixtures 


i:s untin-js '■jaraii 

Soccer 

ENDSLEKSH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Earnslay v Leicester 

Charlton Grimsby. 


C Palace v Sunderland 

Huddersfield v Pori Valo 

Ipswich v Wolverhampton ... 

Oldham v Portsmouth 

Shell Utd v Derb> 

Stoke v Norwich 

Tranmerc v Luton ■ ... 

Wadord V Mill wall 

Weal Brom v Read mg .. . 
To mo rrow 

Birmingham v Southend i2 SSI . 
Second Division 
Brentford v Blackpool 


Bristol Rvrs v Bournemouth . 
Burnley v Wycombe . 
Carlisle v Notts Co. 


Chesterfield v Crourc — 

Hull v Shrewsbury — 

Oxford Utd v Stockport _ 
Rotherham v Brighton _ 
Swansea v Bradford C - 
Swindon v Bristol C — 
Walsall v Peterborough . 
York v Wrox ham ... 


-Mrd Division 

Lirnet v Exeter _ 
lury v L Orient . 


iambndgfi Uld v Cardiff, 
master v Doncaster . 


oicho&ler v Hartlepool — 
iiilingham v Rochdale ___ 

larelord v Torquay 

mcoln v Darlington — 

iy mouth v Fulham — 

testan v Scarborough — _ 
icimthorpe v Northampton . 
Vigan v Mansfield . 


And U is tempting to be- 
lieve also that, whatever the 
strength of his conversion, 
the legacy of the blond heavy- 
weight's wasted years will 
catch up with him in the 
shape of a sharp right-hander 
about three rounds into the 
contest. Morrison does not 
have so much a glass Jaw — 
although it is one of the most 
vulnerable in the division — 
as a glass mind, and that Is 
where fights are largely won 
and lost. 

“I was a professional par- 
tier at one time," says the 26- 
year-old left-hooker, “but 
other things are more impor- 
tant. You’ve got to grow up at 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier Division 

Aberdeen v Rangers 

Celtic v Partlck 


A CUP: nUnKuund N— Mwf : 

Durham C. BHttopAurJd-irJ v LancMtof: 
lylti Sfurtins v BMlmgan Tor, Etognor 
cgn x Du'wk*. 3iac*(u>H To v Wom&lov. 
r jdtjid PA v Currwi Alhtotl. Stott* >y >‘ 
tffen jitjourni*. EuiJungftJm Tn v Alder 
Mr Burton i RC Warwick. ChrlnrlHd v 
ilirxrctK Tn. Dad A Rrd v Purfteot Pam- 
jjouTti , Walton ft HarsKam Rvoet 
iiwm v Cind'-rfi'd Tn; GWshunkI !N« 
.irshjlton. Oiirtrtev i HfcKUn. HtUneB- 
Md ■ Solihull Hondjn v Hayos Wfffanl 
n v Sudbury Mndra. Hyde Utd * Column 
lay. Wing* Lynn ■. CanvOv island: Lwci's- 
-» Urd y £Nrafia«p VM. Marine u riftramn 
n. MMxtoVdbe v GainabroourjO North- 
men - EiKMtKi.) Tn SalHal-tl y Rasndm 
i c mrd*. Sprt— ymoor v BuimglMri Tn 
a Albtu'-s * rbmfard: ’Stevenage /Siam** 
Hill'd * H.iii-ynyen Thame UH v Nov 
lOiiito’.Vi Tiwcrt-ji Tn v S'di-vmi Tnolioj 
i y ■! A'.WwiI Tn Tiuotoiklv- Tn 7 Mini- 
BFC. Wciniri?l» v Dofu+instor. VAns- 
jjg UW . RinJIirj A!h WtlHKh 

IOHTMS LEAGUE liti: Pint OMalOM 

.wrpeoi v BLl.Mxrn Man Uld . ineda. 


some stage. These days Td 
rather read a book." 

Unfortunately Morrison's 
cultural education has hith- 
erto been shaped by the fan- 
tasy of that other romantic 
pugilist Sylvester Stallone, tn 
whose Rocky saga this distant 
relative of John Wayne has 
starred as the ludicrously 
named Tommy Gunn. 

And he knows from the ex- 
perience of two brutal stop- 
page defeats in 44 fights, by 
Ray Mercer and Michael 
Bentt, that life inside the ring 
resembles the cinema only in 
the nature of its theatrical 
presentation. Those beatings 
represented the lowest points 


GM VAUXHALL CONFERENCE 

Altrincham v Bath 


Hibernian v Falkirk _ 
Kilmarnock v Hearts . 
Motherwell v Ralth _ 


First Division 

Clydebank v Greenock Morton. 
Dumbarton v Dundee Utd——— 

Dundee v St Mirren 

Hamilton v Dunfermline 

SI Johnstone v Airdrie 

Second Division 

Berwick v East Hie . 

Clyde v Stranraer _ 

Furl or v Stirling . 


Queen of South v Ayr 

Stonhousemuir v Montrose . 
Third Division 
Brechin v Albion ■ ■ ■ — 


Cowdenbeath v Arbroath — 
East Stilling v Caledonian T, 
Queen's Park v Alloa 


Ross County v Livingston 


UMB 0 NB mOIWi tanlw DMalonx 

Accf'igion S v Boston U Buxton v Knows- 
Iry- Charley v Wilton A- Emlpy v Matlock: 
Filckbn v Droytsdbn, Leek T v Bamber 
Bndgo First, Affretui T v Fleetwood 
Affionan v Harrooata T: Lertfi v Faretey 
Cel Lincoln U v Ashton U: RadcliHe Bor v 
Notnorlinld. Wluney Bay > Qratna. 
Vfcrkinqmn * Warrington T: Worksop T » 
Croat Marwoxxl T 

IC 1 S LEAGUE: First DMtfsro Barking * 

Baaingsioko T. Bwkhamstod T v AD*igdon 
T MaidonM.Td U * O.torri C, Ruialip Mnr u 
CtuMlum U. Uxbridge v Leyton Pen: Wo- 
kingdom T v He/Cndqe Sunk. Ssoss A 
ChaUoni St Pntct v Wnontiaa T; Collier 
Row v L&tiridinad. EOQwiVo T v Ban- 
nfoad a. EtjtMir, T i Uol Poilco. Hampton * 
Croydon, HenuU v Tilbiny. S Walden r y 
Bedford T. W-tham T v Wars. TMr* 
Camberl ev T i Clapton E Thurrock U v 
HjrUw T FiKfcwetl H v Aveicy HaretieW 
U v Cexr Homchiach v Windsor A Eton. 
Hooium « Ting T. Leighton T v Kimje- 
bjiy T; SouviaH „ Nmtowaod. Epsnri A 
Ex.cn • Wingate ft FmtrOev 
H BAZAR HOMO LBAOUXi Premier 
DMaJonr Batdock T v 5uflonL Cambridge 
& » AihorUano. ChoUwifum v Greeley ft. 
Crawler T v Gloucester Worcester v Has- 
ting? FMtou t i Bitaton T « Rothwefl T 
BrtdanarUi r * Temwortfi. Dudley T v 
Huicklm T GrjnRiam T v Bntheorti u. 
Nnncrjton Bor « Cor try T Paget H v Moot 
Or cm BoxMtMiiiu Bjiahley w Farchom T. 
Frith ft BctvrdDro v Poole I. Fisher 33 v 
BremVon T, Fleet T » Clevuton T; Ton 
Angels v Havant T. watprloaville v x*id T. 
W'esLxi-s-MA'o v Marg ale 
j*-w commas uuoutt M Up 
Um Ella>diponl ft v Hclknr OB. CldhoriM 
e Raisendale LI. Derwen .■ CTudderTon E 
Haider v druKopNE: Nantxneh T vMasie 
RJ. Nroxcasito T * Ssltord C. Penrith 
BarsrouGti Piestoi v Fllxlon. Shrtmers 
Ailu U » Si Helero T. Tralterd v Kldaqrove 
A. Oupt Ashton T y 3 <]uitbs Gale. Daity 
Hib v Blackpool Mac. Maghutl v FonrOy, 
Middlnaidi A Hi • AHtertcn Cel Nelson 
ChOddlc T. Ram-itniton U x Vauxholl GU. 
Stantondato * Haslingder. Tetley Walker v 
Cj'-I'rlm Q 


Kettering v Slough - 
Macclesfield v Bramsgrove. 
Runcorn v Halifax . 


Kiddarmlnstof v Ckner. 
Won mg v Gateshead 

lets LEAGUE 

Premier Division 

Klngstonlan v Hltchin— _ 
Yeovil v Yeadlng 


MM on c aip oni Aylesbury v Boroham 
Wood. Chemsey Tn v Enfieio: Molesey v 
Bishop's sumrd Worthing v Sutton Utd 
FBDZnATION BREWERY HORIHCRN 
LSAOUK Hrtri OMstoat ConsetT v Tow 
Law Tn, Crnak Tn v Pomrioe. Epplolon CW 
« Bilimghvn Syr: Gmstjarough Tn y Dun- 
Ston Fed: STMkJon v Chester Le Street 
Stock IlYl V Forryhill A Hr. VVnst Auckland * 
RTM Newcastle. WMcUiam v Murlon. 
Whitby Tn v Saaham RS 
NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST lUOUft 
Pi 1 sx w l T DMsIoxe AsWMjkl Utd V Arnold 
m. Bel per Tn v Maltby MW, Brigg Tn v 
Oa&oH Am. Hal lam v Arrnttxorpe Wed. 
HadioM Main y Uversedge Huckriall Tn » 
Glaaohaughton Wolf. Norm Fern by Utd v 
Ben at* Utd. Osset! Tn v Sheffield. Picker- 
ing Tn v Thackluy. Etorksbrtdgai PS * 
Goals Tn 

ORBAT MILLS UUOW: Promtar Oh- 

Mam Backwell UW » Credit ion Utt Bnd- 
psn y Barnstaple Tn. Bristol MF v Paulxn 
ftvrs Caine Tn * la union Tn. Elmore » 
Chrppontum Tn. Mangotsf nkl Utd v Frame 
Tn: rprrmqton v Odd Down Alh. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBI NAHO Hi 
First Phr M o m Arsenal v Wunbledcm 
W COUNTIES LEAGUE (11^ FM 
DhUna Arsenal v GUIrnghton: Com- 
bridge Ltd y Sauthund Utd; Char I too Ath « 
Fulham. L Orient y OPR. Pcatsmmffi * 
MiHnaH: Toffnnham v loaanch Tn, Waitord 
v Norwicn C. West Ham Old * Chotsaa 
IEACHIE OF WALBSx Abervsnvylh v 
Caenrorton Tn, Brnon Forty v Cwmbran; 
Ctrtuos Bay v Alan Lido; Conwy v Barry 
Tn (2.XI Ebtr* Valo v GonnAh'o Qusy 
1230): Holywell v Llanelli Inter Cardiff v 
Portlinudog: LljnsanDtraid v Bangor G. 
Rhyl v Caerswa. Ton Psnba v Neuxlcnwi 
HOH UUUIMb ftmnfer bhMem Aids 
v Glenavon, Glen tor an « Bor^KX . Linheld 
CruMdm: PcxLtrkMm v CIHtonvillD. Krai 
DhMom Carrteli v Omagh Tn. Colnruine v 
Oisbllivy: Lame v Baityctuo. Howry * 
Bally maru. 

LUOUI OP UVELANtN Pronter Ots- 
Moa Sligo ftvrs v Cork C [T JQ|. Tonin' 
rawi Derry C « DtimJs'k r3 1SL 

Rugby League 
HALIFAX CENTENAXv WORLD CUP: 
Group Onn England v Australia IWem- 
Meyl. ToxnOxiOwi Group Onex Fiji * South 
Africa 12.30 Kegihlcryi. Oroep Tom Now 
Zealand v Tonga (SO. Warrington! 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEAOUfe 
Prem lT Dudloy Hill * Lock Lane I2.3&1. 
Hcmel HcmcstoAd v Egremonl ill 01. Mil 
tom v Saddle wclh [2.331. Fkvl PIx Mw e e 
Boymley v Eaasmrvsr 12 301: Easi Leeds y 
BUeUrroak i2 10): Oldham St Annes 
Loigh Easi 12.301. Chilton t Dewsbury Gel 
12.301. Eevond UxUngg Hull Dockers * 
Barrow Island [2 30); Now Ejrswtok 
Oraukm i230)- Nomun ion v Mteord 
13 33i. RedhUI y Northampton I2.30L Wiaan 
SI Judes u 'Erdos 12 30) 


in his career and he should at 
least be given credit for 
regrouping. 

Although it is hardly a bout 
in which to redefine a future 
in heavyweight boxing, this 
12-rounder — which holds no 
title — is still a fight that nei- 
ther man can afford to lose. 
Defeat consigns the beaten 
man to the fringes of the div- 
ision and thoughts of 
retirement. 

That prospect should stiffen 
the resolve and in this regard 
it is easier to believe that 
Lewis will prevail because 
the wandering Londoner has 
not been surrounded by the 
trauma of two sustained pum- 


Rugby Union 

PILJCIMOTOH COP) Saoood nNMk Bas-. 
tngatoka y Lewes: Blrm SoUtWll y Worcos- 
iw. E)rtdl«igian i Aspabia. Choffanbam * 
WastoTHs-uaro: Clifton v Mai Rupee: 
Gtouconer OB v Ldn WeMi; Harrogate * 
FyklB, Havant v Exeter. Henley y Momma; 
Lit SI HMms v Hull lonlartK Lydnay v 
Haiiow. Maccteshald v Motley. Netfiarall v 
Woinington Pk: NorVlem v Stourbridge; 
Offoy v Stoke. Plymouth v Cambertey. 
Redruth v N Wabtiam: Rseelyn Pk v 
Bdimow Roffiartnm v Coventry, Scun- 
thorpe v Walsall. Stockton v Leeds: Tabard 
Aaheans. Westeombe Pk v Reading 
12.45}. Tomorrows Rugby v Broad SL 
COURAQE CLUSS CffHRPl Uaya* Ona: 
Bristol v Sake Harteouln* v SeracsnA 
On ell v Gloucester: Wasps v Bate R.15]; 
W Hartlepool v Locestar. Two, Bedford v 
Northampton. BIsckhemDi * Newcaotte 
Gae: NaWngham « Ldn Irish. WsJmbeM v 
Ldn ScoRwh. WaterlOQ v Moseley. 

[2JO- fM 
Aberavon v Llanefft AberdKery v E Vain, 

Brlaganrt v Pontypridd. Cardiff tf Treorctiy: 
Newbndgo v Swansea; Newport v Neate. 
eondb Caerphilly v Abercynmx Durrvanl 
Pontypoal. Llandovery « Bonynuan; 
M a wHi q v Ysbadgynhus; S Wales Police v 
Crass Kqys Tenby Utd v Llanluran. 

SRU TRMMDrn CHAMPWNSMPr PTw 
v Gaia: Her- 


tots FP v BorougfUTXJtr Uelroas v Surfing 
Coe Watson ions v Edlnburah A. Seoom& 
QHK v Sen irk: Jsd-Faraai v Currta: Stew- 
arts Met FP v Koto; W 01 Scotland v 
Oundiw HSFP. ThM BidgOi » Comor- 
phme. Musselburgh v Kirkcaldy; Peebles v 
Glasgow A; Presvui Lodge * Grange- 
mouth. Fovrttei Ayr v Glasgow 5; KHmor- 
noclf v Haddington; Langholm v Oardon- 
larra: Wlgtoymshtra v Edinburgh Wndra 


1230) nm Otteafero Blautoock Cd v 
Cork Const Instoidana v Lansdowno: O 
Bofvod era * Oairvowaiu St Mary's Col y O 
Wesley: Young Mimslar v Shannon 
Eao o n f h Dolphin v Sunday s Welt Malone 
v Dungannon; MFC v Greysmnes: O Crsa- 
coni v Beciiva R: Tar enure Col v 
Wander era 

CLUB MATCHES: Bcnanemauth v High 
Wycombe; Hereford v Nanoaloit Kendal v 
TynnMio. PnuaiKe * Camborne; Prasun 
G V Bradkxd & Bingfey; LteWroW v Lthgb- 
lon Buzzard. Sheffield v Rtobiesdaie 

Tomorrow 

TAMAR CUP: Cornwall * Devon 
IRairuth) 


loo Hock ay 
■UROftCAN CUPi Ov> 


Dt SheffuAj v Ljutaqana I 2 JZ) Tl 
Shefflaid v Tvurl Urdto (2 30) 


Basmgaioke v MDton Keynes Kings (0.30); 
Fife v Duitum Wasps (7 16). Nottmgham v 
Humfctoswe Hawks (6-30); smujpi y Cardiff 
DowllS 10 30). T O m e n own Cardiff v Uilton 
Keynes ui.isi; Humbaraktt v Fife rS^lS) 
NinrcasH » SKhPA (030). DMahro OnM 
Blackburn v Peter borough {0.0); Brachnoll 
v Solihull ( 6 l 0 ); MancMsier v BlUtngham 
|7 Oj. Uuf r aytteld v CftnUmlard (7.0); PaHi 
toy u QuikScrd IT0» Swindon v OumirioK 
15301 T effort v Medway fT30) Tan 
ww BilKngham v Teffonf (5.15). Black- 
burn v BraeMMtl {ft 01 : Medway v Dumlrlas 
(5. IS). MurrsyttpU vGulkSonf ( 6 J 0 ). Pals- 
Iby * Ctwl nra tanl 1620]: Pcteroonjugh v 
Swimton isni; Solihull * Manchester (7.0). 


mellings — just the one, a 
single-punch blip that in- 
stalled. Oliver McCall as 
champion last September. 

“Perhaps that defeat 
against McCall turned out to 
be a help,” he says. “It taught 
me concentration. I think 
there's better to come. Unlike 
me, a lot of the heavyweights 
don't want to fight the best 
men around. They are want- 
ing through a smokescreen." 

Fighters are not foe most 
reliable source of information 
before a contest, especially 
when assessing their own 
chances; they know all about 
smokescreens. Lewis should 
make things clearer tonight. 


BUOWBBER LEAOUEi Laktester v He- 
mal (720). 

T o m or row 

EUROPEAN CHAMMONSMPI Group A: 

Latvia v England (8.0) 

Hockoy 

BMOUtX NATIONAL LEAOUEi FIral 
«*o«n O Loughloniana v Boumvllle 
(1.30. LuKborough Lane). T o n ror m u rr Cen- 
tarbury v Smtkton (1.0); E Grtmtead v 
Hounslow 122 ): Qattatord vTrafam (12.0); 
Havanl v Cannock (2.16): Indian Gym v 
Reading ( 2201 . St Albans v Bartord T ( 2 . 0 ); 
StMoport v Southgate 1220). Sooand Mv 
m Tasanan Crastyx v Bromtey 
(12); Doncaster v BrooWands (ZO); Edg- 
boston v City at Portsmouth (1220): Qlos 
City v Blush arte (1.30): HarfeSton M v 
Hompslaad ( 2 - 01 : teca v Boeaun ( 2 TB. 
OBon WW v Firebrands (22): Oxlord Urtv v 
Stou gn 122 0); Richmond v Sheffield (2.0). 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL LEAOtlEi Clydes- 
dale V ManzlBShlH 13201; Orange v Gar- 
den Ulna: MIM v Uddlngatm: Torbrex W v 
Kei burns (1.30), Western v Irwertotth 
(12.0). T o m orr ow : Western v MIM (120). 
RBOIONAL UEABUES, Emu Bedford v 
Ipswich B Storttord v Petertcro: Bury Si 
Ed v Redbridge; Combs C v Centos Unrr, 
Ghalmslord v Cotchesler MUIan 
Helper v NoWngnam; Bndgnorm v Khatea; 
Hampton v Harbome. John Player t 
Loughborough Students: N Note v Btox 
srtcfi. Horns Ben fthyddlng v Norton, 
Fomtoy v Sheffield Bankers: Harrogate v 
Halifax; Heston v Tlmpsriey: Souttyorf v 
Wenbtgmn EobEh Aohlnrd v Gars Court; 
Bournemouth v Far eh am; Chiehrater 
Wakffighem; High Wycombe v Newbury. 
Lewes v Wokkia. Lions v Aacnorlane: 
UMdannead v Beckenham; O Waicaun- 
0 am v O Kingston lam: Wimbledon 
Spencer: Winchester * Oxlord Hawks. 
Wesfcr Bath Buses v Taunton Valo; Bristol 
Unhr v Plymoudi: Robinsons w Exeter Unhr. 
WSM v Cheltenham. 

RNOUSH WOMEN'S NATIONAL 
LEAOUEi Pmtar DWWem Doncaster v 
Bracknell (12 30). Mghtown v ClMlon ( 1 Z. 0 . 
Formby CC); lpt v K. 1i v Sutton CL (12.0); 
LofceeJar v Slough (1230. Mellon Mow- 
bray). First D l rls h i u Canterbury v Ex- 
moute (12.0); Chabnotord » Bhianarts 
(1.16): Tr cHaro v Bradford (120); Wimble- 
don ■ Bedans m.JS. Dukes Meadow). 
Second DhrWam Ealing v Si Albans 1 2-0. 
Osier toy). Reading v AMridge (2.0); Sher 
wood v Otton WW (12.0). Wotena v Lough- 
boro Students (1230) 

WELSH WOMEN'S NATIONAL 
LEAGtie Cardiff Adi v Liard air Haver 
fordvMHt v Pontypridd: Newtown * Cotwyn 
Bay: Swansea u Newport Tomorrow! 
Cardiff Alh v Pen arte Haverfordwest v 
Ltontaln Newport v Newtown: Swisn * 
Colwyn Bay 
VOmm BECJONAL LEAOUESf lean 
BexteyiiMlii v Ipswich IL KarlaBton 
SevenoakK a Loupmoniins v Cantos C: 
Saracens « WCC Ulillaiidai Hampton v 
Bedtord: Pevwil * Kettering; Pickwick v 
Crimson R: Tomworm v Letcsstur U 
North: Carlisle v Blackburn. Liverpool v 
Dan Vaihar. NowxtsUo v Foyman- York v 
SftaffMd. Sautku Comber Icy v Southamp- 
ton; Dulwich v Hampstead: W Witney v City 
a Ftortsmouto: wmenmore Mil v Hgndon: 
Worntig v Winchester West: Ftwfland v E 
Qlos; St Aostetl v Leomim»r; Won borne v 
Cheltenham. Yale r CofwoH. 


Ice Hockey 


Illegal 

import 

turmoil 


VlcBartcheMer 


U P to 20 players who 
are claiming to be 
British should possi- 
bly have been classified as 
imports. Eight clubs are im- 
plicated, including four 
from the Premier Division, 
and the consequences could 
throw the leagues into 
chaos if future games in- 
volving the players are de- 
clared void. 

The discrepancies were 
uncovered at a meeting be- 
tween British Ice Hockey 
Association officials and 
the Canadian High Com- 
mission in London on Tues- 
day when it became appar- 
ent that documentation 
produced by certain so far 
unnamed individuals indi- 
cating that they have never 
held Canadian citizenship 
proved nothing of the sort. 

The clubs, including the 
Premier Division sides Bas- 
ingstoke, Humberside, Mil- 
ton Keynes and Slough, 
have been given 28 days to 
produce a letter from the 
Registrar of Canadian Citi- 
zenship proving their 
eligibility. 

During that period the 
clubs can continue to play 
any of the “doubtful" play- 
ers. But, if they subse- 
quently “cannot produce 
the required letter or are 
deemed a Canadian citi- 
zen”, all games they play in 
will be forfeited- and the 
player declared ineligible. 
The only exception will be a 
match Involving two sides 
both including such players 
when the game will be de- 
clared a 0-0 draw. 

The BIHA secretary 
David Pickles does not be- 
lieve any dub has been 
guilty of cheating. “It Is 
rather a case of manipulat- 
ing the system.” he said. 
However, he welcomed the 
support of clubs “not in- 
volved in this process who 
hare verbally and in writ- 
ing in some instances of- 
fered their total support to 
the BIHA if we are placed 
under legal threat”. 

That threat may well be 
real as it is believed that at 
least four of the affected 
clubs were yesterday seek- 
ing legal advice with a view 
to disputing the situation. 
The BIHA was also consult- 
ing its legal advisers. 


Gymnastics 


China leap to gold as Japan 
fall down on their options 


Sarah Baldwin In Japan 


C HINA won the men’s 
team event at the world 
championships In Sabae by a 
comfortable margin from 
Japan, despite a complaint 
that they bad been under- 
marked in the compulsories. 

"We beat Japan by over five 
marks at the 1994 Asian 
Games,” said a Chinese 
coach, "so we were surprised 
to be trailing them after the 
compulsories.” Mistakes In 
Japan's optional exercises 
dropped them to second place. 

However, it was foe Rus- 
sians wbo showed the most 


dramatic improvement since 
the compulsories. Surprise 
underdogs in foe second div- 
ision, they leapt from a dis- 
mal llth place to fourth. 

The bronze medal went to 
Romania, whose men bad 
been in the shadow of their 
more successful women for 
many years. The Romanians 
were helped by foe downfall 
of Ukraine, who lost foe 1989 
world champion Igor Korob- 
ehensky when he snapped an 
Achilles tendon during his 
floor routine. 

Great Britain retained 17th 
place and their women moved 
up one in the early stages of 
the team event 


Chess 


Listless Anand 
nearer to defeat 


Leonard Bordan 


ADISPUOTED Vishy Anand 
conceded a draw in only 40 
minutes as Garry Kasparov 
edged nearer victory and foe 
$1 million (£640,000) winner's 
purse at the Intel World 
Championship that is being 
played out at foe top of foe 
World Trade Centre in New 
York. 

Kasparov led 9-6 after 
Thursday’s 15th game and 
had only to win last night's 
game, in which he had the 
favourable white pieces, to 
retain his title. 

. He needed 10'A points to 
take the lion's share of the 
$1.5 million (£960,000) prize 
fund provided by Intel, a firm 

that produces computer 
chips. 

The start of the 15th game 
was held up for two hours 
while engineers carried out 
running repairs to an air 
conditioner inside foe play- 
ers' sound-proofed glass 
booth. 

The booth had also caused 
problems during Tuesday's 
14th game when foe cheering 
and applause from foe specta 
tors could be heard by the 
contestants, breaking their 
concentration as they battled 
against foe clock to reach the 
move^o time control. 

Kasparov opened the 15th 
game with the Sicilian 
Dragon, which had. brought 
him victories in foe llth and 
13th games. The game fol- 
lowed a book Use where both 


grandmasters could attack on 
opposite sides of foe board, 
but Anand bailed out at an 
early exchange of queens and. 
when foe champion proposed 
a draw two moves later, his 
Indian challenger at once 
accepted. 

Kasparov said later he be- 
lieved Anand had accepted 
his fate after his failure in foe 
I4fo game when he lost from 
a favourable position. 

“I don't think it is easy for 
someone who has spent two 
years of his life getting to the 
top and then finally realising 
that he won't win the title." 
he said. 


White: Anand 
Fifteenth game 
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Soccer 


Clark calls in Fifa 
as Hauge surfaces 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE Nottingham For- 
est manager Frank 
Clark has called for 
an FA and Fifa inves- 
tigation into the transfer of 
Lars Bohlnen to Blackburn 
after suspecting the player 
was illegally approached. 

Fife is already questioning 
what part the banned agent 
Rune Hauge played in the 
£700,000 transfer after it was 
revealed yesterday that he 
received money from the deal. 

Clark's anger erupted after 
reports that the 26-year-old 
Norway international mid- 
fielder had been planning his 
move from Forest for some 
time. “If Lars is admitting 
that he first heard about 
Blackburn wanting him a 
month ago, then he heard be- 
fore I did," said Clark. “If 
that's the case, then he's been 
approached illegally and is in 
breach of contract.” 

And following Bohinen's 
admission on Thursday that 
*1 have spoken to Hauge 
about Blackburn'', Clark 
added: “if he has spoken to 
Hauge about Blackburn, then 
he has also acted against the 
terms of his contract 
“1 would certainly like the 
FA and Fifa to look into It and 


take action if they think their 
rules have been broken.” 

Yesterday the Blackburn 
foil-back Henning Berg added 
to the controversy by saying 
of Rovers' interest in Bo- 
hinen : "I have known about 
this for quite some time.’’ 
Berg is a close friend of 
Hange and used the agent to 
transfer him from Liliestrom. 

As for Hauge's involvement 
in the Bohinen deal, the FA 
said yesterday it was satisfied 
having heard from Blackburn 
and the player that Hauge had 
not negotiated the deal di- 
rectly — something he is 
banned from doing under the 
Fife suspension Imposed on 
him following his involve- 
ment in the George Graham 
scandal 

However, the agent who did 
directly negotiate the deal, 
Frank Mathlesen, admitted 
yesterday that Hauge had ad- 
vised him: “1 had Rune 
Hauge's contacts to the play- 
ers." And when asked 
whether Hauge had received 
any money from the deal, the 
Dane answered: "Yes.” He 
refused to say how much. 

This could be the admission 
that lands Hauge in trouble. 
At the moment Fife seems 
powerless to prevent him 
merely advising other agents 
— in effect using them as 


front men in deals. But yes- 
terday Flavio Battaine of 
Fife's legal department said 
that they would be contacting 
Mathlesen to check on 
Hauge's involvement and, if 
money had changed hands be- 
tween the pair, “this could be 
a criterion for Hauge break- 
ing the rules”. 

However, Fife’s attempts to 
police Hauge’s ban may de- 
scend Into farce. Per Avnravn 
Oxndal, a Norwegian member 
of Fife's executive committee, 
said yesterday that, ‘‘even if it 
was proved that Hauge had 
directly negotiated deals dur- 
ing his suspension, there are 
actually no sanctions in Fife's 
rules that could be brought 
against him Fife did not 
make any plans for tnic even- 
tuality when they came up 
with the idea of licensing 


Meanwhile Mathiesen 
could have problems of his 
own. He is actually employed 
as an agent by the Danish 
First and Second Division 
dubs, who paid his £100,000 
bond to become Fife-regis- 
tered in April They also pay 
him a monthly wage on the 
understanding he does not 
take a cut from deals. The 
clubs are now investigating 
whether Mathiesen took 
money or paid any to Hauge. 


Rangers join chase to lure 
Rosier from Maine Road 


Ian Ross and 
Russell Thomas 


T HE Scottish champions 
Rangers yesterday be- 
came the latest club to 
show strong interest in luring 
Uwe Rosier away from Man- 
chester City. 

The German striker’s posi- 
tion as one of the most cov- 
eted footballers playing in 
England was confirmed when 
Rangers Indicated they would 
meet an asking price of 
around £3 million. 

Although City's manager 
Alan Ball insisted earlier in 
the week that ROsler was not 
available for transfer, the 
player has yet to sign a new 
contract and could well be 
sold to help fund a much- 
needed squad restructuring. 

Several clubs, notably Ever- 
ton and Sheffield Wednesday, 
have already contacted the 
Premiership's bottom club 
about Rbsler. 

Blackburn have followed 
the signing of Lars Bohinen 
by capturing Graham Cough- 
lan, a 31-year-old centre-back 
highly rated in the League of 
Ireland, for around £100,000 
from Bray Wanderers. 

At the same time the 
English champions have 
parted with Lee Makel, who 


trained with Crystal Palace 
yesterday but will not play 
any part against hi* home- 
town club Sunderland at Sel- 
hurst Park today. 

Makel's move could yet 
founder over valuations. Pal- 
ace's chairman Ron Noades 
said: “We have signed Makel 
on a conditional transfer wife 
fee fee to be decided by a tri- 
bunal. We have offered 
£150,000 but I don't know 
what Blackburn are asking." 
Ray Harford is thought to 
want at least £450,000. 

Andrei Kanchelskls is set to 
return to the Everton side in 
next weekend’s Premiership 
game at Bolton Wanderers 
five weeks after sustaining a 
serious shoulder injury. Ini- 
tially it was feared the Russia 
winger would be out for up to 
three months. 

Everton’s Nigerian striker 
Daniel Amokachi also 
been given permission to 
resume playing, nine days 
after suffering a head injury 
in fee European Cup-Win- 
ners' Cnp return with 
Reykjavik. 

The FA revealed that it has 
interviewed three coaches not 
involved in English football 
for fee role of technical direc- 
tor, who will mastermind fee 
development of the English 
game into the next century. 


McKinlay in talks 
with Blackburn 


Patrick Gtenn 


B illy mckinlay. the 
Dundee United and 
Scotland midfielder, has 
been given permission to 
speak to Blackburn Rovers 
today after the apparent col- 
lapse of Celtic’s attempt to 
take him to Pnrkhead. 

Both clubs are understood 
to bave made offers of £1.75 
million and it had seemed 
likely he would be on his way 
to Glasgow after discussing 
terms with Celtic on Thurs- 
day nighL 

But United, at first allowing 
McKlnlay to talk only to 
Celtic, are now willing to let 
him join either club. McKin- 
lay's agents are reported to be 
keen to listen to the English 
champions. 

Celtic entertain Partick 
Thistle today but it is at Pitto- 
drie, where Aberdeen meet 
Rangers, that the Premier 
Division’s order of merit may 
be most affected. Victory for 
the home side would put them 
top. ahead of the champions. 


Rangers may not again be 
as vulnerable as they appear 
likely to be in the next few 
weeks wife Paul Gascoigne. 
Brian Laudrup, Ally McCoist. 
Ian Ferguson and Charlie 
Miller all missing. 

Roy Aitken, the Aberdeen 
manager, senses his club's 
chance. “We are trying to 
rebuild here and bring a com- 
petitive edge that will make 
us real challengers once 
again.” he said yesterday. 
“There is nothing to say we 
can’t get three points against 
Rangers by putting them 
under pressure." 

With some sound perfor- 
mances and results in recent 
games, Aitken is unlikely to 
change his team, leaving Paul 
Bernard, the £800,000 mid- 
fielder from Oldham, on the 
bench for fee third successive 
match. 

• Last night Uefa gave the 
Rangers defender Alan 
McLaren a three-match 
Champions* League ban 
following his sending-off in 
the 1-0 defeat by Steaua Bu- 
charest last month. 


AN Other 


IIS quick, instinctive 
□ckley-born forward is 
example of how ephem- 
il football fame can be. 
iginally a dalesman, at 
he was the toast of Plais- 
ir, having scored twice to 
jvent the game's oldest 
ize going further up- 
-cr, but thereafter his 
>tball career meandered, 
went east, he went much 
ther west. He visited an 
bey. he hunted with 
rers. He sipped some 
tret and got fee shakes, 
-u ming eventually to his 
rib folk. 

s* week: Stan Bowles (Mon- 
ster City. Crewe Alexandra, 
rlisle United. Queens Park 
risers. Nottingham Forest, 
lent, Brentford). 



Performance of the week: 
Scott Taylor (MillwalD, 
who came off fee bench at 
Goodison Park on Wed- 
nesday to inspire Everton s 
Coca-Cola Cup defeat with 
two goals and an assist. 


Lancaster Gate would not 
disclose the candidates' 
names but among those in fee 
frame are thought to be fee 
En gland coach Terry Vena- 
bles, Leeds United’s manager 
Howard Wilkinson, the tech- 
nical director to fee French 
Football Federation Gerard 
Ho oilier, fee former Scotland 
manager Andy Roxburgh, 
who is employed by Uefa. and 
Roy Hodgson, the 48-year-old 
En glishman who has success- 
fully coached Switzerland’s 
n ational team. 

Wife no Premiership games 
this weekend. Manchester 
United are confident the pres- 
ence of Eric Cantona in their 
reserve match with Leeds at 
Old Trafford will draw 
around 20,000 fens, fee largest 
English attendance of fee day. 

Ian Rush, Mark Hughes and 
David Phillips, a trio wife 190 
caps between them, are in- 
jured and out of the Wales 
squad for the European 
Championship tie with Ger- 
many in Cardiff on Wednes- 
day. Crystal Palace's Gareth 
Talyor is promoted to the 
senior party and Leicester's 
Iwan Roberts called in. 

Tony Cescarino and Eddie 
McGoldrick have pulled out 
of fee Republic of Ireland 
squad for the home qualifier 
against Latvia. 


TEAM SHEET 


Barnsley v Wfrtw 

Matty Is tarty to ranm tor 8snwisy a tor 
mating Bis iTMOwMlt win sgitnst Hod- 
dataflow tort LWdrt lus a damaged snhto. 
Urtcostor metude HU but State is a doubt 
over die fitness cf Rolling. 

Chariton v Grimsby 

Chart ton s RufUS and Ns toon return. Wil- 
liams. beck on a ono-nwath contract. Is 
a ton in the squad. Bonocn makes ha debui 
tor Ontnsby while Smith, on-loan hom 
La least 


Crystal Pabce v Sunderland 

Palace are set to restore Freedman and 
Taylor vrfule Sundertano can play Phil 
Grey. Kelly and MaMhe. Brice* rail has an 
ankle problem, so Arnmtfong stands by 

Hnt Maraf itW v Port Vale 


Btown. on loan Brom Weal Ham. returns in 
place of Dyson at rrgfiMwck. Vale are hop- 
ing that MBs enrugs off a knee injury. 

Ipswich v Wolverhampton 

Mowtray makes hts Ipswich debut whfte 
Sto ck well and Uarahall return after injury. 
Wotres. who have Bull suspended, should 
tm unchanged, wttn toe imeedled Venus 
continuing am a third canVe-bacft. 

Oldham v Portsmouth 

nemng and Banger are sidelined tor Old- 
ham. who play McCarthy and Bar«*onL 
Pompey replace Pednek. Hall and Russell 
with Durum. Wood and Dodson. 

ShofffMd Utd v Dotfey 

Blake and Hodges may ploy lor toe Blades 
wtnto Form returns. Derby's Shot togs is 
out. so GabMaduw oartnere Willems. Wes- 
sad Is back attar injury, and Simpson and 
Harken are also included. 

Stoke City v Norwich 

Stoke ere awaiting tests on G leghorn. 
Ctarkaon and Stgurdsson. Keen to toely to 
miss ouL so Brighhaell. Orfygsson and 
Devlin coma into contenuon. Norwich are 
set to play O'Noill, who replaces toe sus- 
pended Eadts. Gunn may return m goal to 
place at Marshall. Johnson s also fit. 

Tranmers v Luton 

Tran rone to rwarda Nmn and Aldridge 
or# hopeful o I playing jQhougn both bee 
late testo. Luton's midlieidet Oakes 
returns alter injury and viistnip K doubtful 
wtth a thigh injury OkJi^w stands by. 

Wofford v MSTwaB 

Wanrd gne Palmer ns debui nil other- 
wise choose from an unchanged squad. 
MU wail neve a doubt about Thatcher, so 
Van Btork may deputise Block cou<d also 
come e>io contention. 

West Brom v Reading 

Ashcroft may replace Hunt tar Atotan. Col- 
dkutt again dapufcus tar Hamilton, who 
has a toot infection. Reading's keeper Mik- 
hailov is on mrernaitanat duty with Bul- 
garia. so Sheppard deputises Guinn has 
boon doored to play 

TOMORROW 

Birmingham w Southend 

Birmingham recall Johnson tn place el 
Dalstr. who is cm mwrnaOcnal duty. Scuto- 
end may frtar Reed aunougfi Sip mo- 
ftitoar Gndelet a a defmlie non-starter 
due to a hamstring stain 


SPLIT STANDS BY FOR AN INVASION 



Football with flare . . . Croatian fens celebrate last month's 7-1 European Championship 
win over Estonia. Another victory will clinch a place in fee finals photograph: ben radforo 

Croatia’s dogs of war 
ready to make it hot 
for Italy’s aristocrats 


Ed Vulliamy on a European Championship 
encounter that threatens to prove explosive 


UR OPE ’s most boister- 
ous international match 
takes place on the Adri- 
atic coast tomorrow night be- 
tween Italy, the princes of 
soccer, and Croatia, a phoe- 
nix that has arisen from the 
charred ruins of war. 

The venue is the once Vene- 
tian port of Split, across the 
blue sea from Bari and a 
stone’s throw from places 
now renowned for reasons 
other than their beauty — 
Mostar, Sarajevo, Knin. 

Over the mountain ridge 
visible from the stadium is 
the Krajina. recently and vio- 
lently freed from Serbian 
rule. The Italians tried to 
have the venue changed “for 
security reasons”, but their 
real motive was probably to 
reduce the risk of a trouncing 
before one of sport’s most 
tumultuously partisan 
crowds. 

The teams head the Euro- 
pean Championship qualify- 
ing Group Four and the pres- 
sure is on Italy, their sporting 
royalty draped in riches and 
finery, to overcome the 
Croats, group leaders but 
playing for nothing because 
their football federation can- 
not afford salaries. 

Croatia have surfaced from 
the ravages of battle to be- 
come one of the continent's 
most entertaining and pon- 
ishingly potent teams. Be- 
cause of the reoccupation of 
the Krajina fee team was. to 
the fury of players and fens, 
slapped in the face by the 
English FA who withdrew an 
invitation to play a friendly at 
Wembley. 

But three points tomorrow 
night will clinch a place for 
Croatia in England next year 
and a retrospective payment 
of about £450 a player.”Too 
bad for England,” says the 
captain Zvonomir Boban. 
"We’re too good so you will 
have us after all.” 

Croatia's success comes 
from two sides of fee same 
com: from fee tradition of Yu- 
goslav football and from the 
fervour feat has accompanied 
fee young country's bloody 
sessesion from that same Yu- 
goslavia. 

The war began, some say, at 
the 1990 match between Din- 
amo Zagreb and Red Star Bel- 
grade when 60 fans were in- 
jured during ferocious 
rioting. Boban. playing for 
Dinamo, endeared himself to 
fee fans by being caught by 


fee cameras kicking a Ser- 
bian policeman. 

It is extraordinary now to 
look now at results from that 
last Yugoslav season, 1990/91: 
Osijek 3, Partizan Belgrade 2; 
Dinamo Zagreb 6. Titograd 0; 
FK Sarajevo 1. Banja Luka 0; 
Velez Mostar 1, Tuzla 0. 

Yugoslavia were one penal- 
ty kick and two matches away 
from winning the 1990 World 
Cup wife a team that was a 
mix of Serbs, Croats and Mus- 
lims. One of the brighter 
lights in tomorrow’s Croatian 
side, Robert ProsineckL was 
Man of fee Match for the Red 
Star Belgrade team that won 
the 1991 European Cup final 
in Bari just five weeks before 
Belgrade's tanks began their 
brutal assault against his 


Too bad for 
England. We’re 
so good you’ll 
have to have us 
after all.’ 


country. Once the war was 
raging fee then president of 
Red Star, Vladimir Cvetkovic, 
sat In front of a video of his 
team crushing Bayern Mu- 
nich on the way to the final. 

“Pancev, a Macedonian, 
Prostnecld, a Croat Stojko- 
vie, a Serb — oh my Yugosla- 
via,” and he wept into his 
morning brandy. He is now 
Serbia’s sports minister. 

The rump Yugoslavia quali- 
fied for the last European 
championship but had to cede 
their place to the eventual 
winners. Denmark. 

Red Star emerged from the 
wilderness In August, crash- 
ing at home to Neuchatel of 
Switzerland In front of 50,000 
wild fans. Bosnian soccer 
speaks for Itself: out of the 
two senior teams and one 
youth side at FK Sarajevo, 
nine players have been killed 
and two are crippled. 

But for Croatia, things went 
differently. Politics and war 
fefeaed the game and Dinamo 
were obliged by the govern- 
ment to change their rumm to 
HASK Gradjanski and then to 
Croatia Zagreb — to the an- 
noyance of the notorious 
“Bad Blue Boys" of Zagreb’s 
'South Curve”, for whom the 


team will always be known 
simply as Dinamo. 

Croatia's national stars, 
like their Serbian counter- 
parts, were sold onto the hard 
currency markets long be- 
fore. The masterly Boban is 
exiled in riches at Milan, Pro- 
sinecki is with Barcelona, the 
striker Alen Boksic is at La- 
zio and Davor Suker is scor- 
ing for Seville. 

Vindicated fay their admis- 
sion to the European Champi- 
onships, Croatia beat Italy 2-1 
in Palermo in November 1994 
and have progressed un- 
beaten since. 

They play bard, fluent foot- 
ball and boast arguably the 
best front-line in Europe. 
Suker bas scored 14 goals in 
13 matches for fee national 
side. 

The passion feat propelled 
the war for Independence in- 
evitably drives the team. “We 
are not part of fee former Yu- 
goslavia, we are a new, inde- 
pendent state and the football 
team can teach people feat." 
says Suker who, like Boban, 
has given chunks of his sal- 
ary to aid charities. “We are.” 
adds the manager Tomislva 
Ivic, “a symbol of Croatia.” 

“Being able to say T play 
for Croatia' means so much to 
me," says fee defender Mia- 
den Mladenovic. “It is some- 
thing you cannot understand 
if you are not from here." 

President Franjo Tudjman 
turns every game into a polit- 
ical plebiscite. The president 
of the Croatian FA, Nadan Vi- 
dosevic, is also the Economics 
Minister. “For the people, 
winning an important match 
is like winning back fee Kra- 
jina." he says. “It's crazy, but 
it’s Croatia." 

The “Bad Bine Boys” and 
their counterparts in Split, 
the “Torcida” gang, hail their 
national anthem with a forest 
of fascist salutes. Not much 
different to Stamford Bridge 
really, but tills time there is a 
real war going on down fee 
road. 

Tomorrow, between the 
Croats and happy delirium, 
lies an Italy side that has been 
squeezing out victories by 
□arrow marg ins and bas yet 
to find form since fee World 
Cup final. They will be with- 
out Roberto Baggio (injured) 
and Vialli (who declines to 
play) and dependent on Par- 
ma’s Gianfranco Zola for 
goals. 

But most of Italy’s work 
will be in defence, which — as 
Croatia’s soldiers have 
learned over the past four 
years — is also the best form 
of attack. 


Shearer feels 
pressure from 
Ferdinand 


David Lacey on 

England’s attacking 
options in Oslo 

S OME had despaired of 
ever seeing him in an 
England squad again. 
There is no other 
player quite like him in the 
Premier League, yet for 
months he had been ignored. 

Yesterday, however, despite 
the wind and rain disturbing 
fee oaks and beeches at Bi- 
sham Abbey, the air was still 
wife a sense of anticipation. 
Th en it was confirmed. The 
overnight reports had not 
iied. Terry Venables had 
bowed to the inevitable. Steve 
Bo old was back. 

Yes Bould, that most 
English, most Arsenalish of 
defenders; a centre-half who, 
for all fee edicts which have 
come out of Switzerland ban- 
ning tackling from behind, 
continues io take man. ball, 
boots and all wife fee bulldoz- 
er's dispassionate air. 

If Bould plays for England 
against Norway in Oslo on 
Wednesday it will only be be- 
cause Gary Pallister has suf- 
fered another twinge. That 
would reunite Bould with 
Tony Adams in a centre-back 
partnership which has served 
Arsenal well enough over fee 
years, but might remind Eng- 
land of the perils of approach- 
ing next summer’s European 
Championship wife a defence 
based on gateposts wife rust- 
ing hinges. 

Not that this is likely to be 
fee issue now. Indeed for 
Oslo, with Paul Gascoigne 
unfit and Matthew Le Tissier 
unselected, only one issue is 
likely to arise — and feat con- 
cerns not pairs of centre- 
backs but rival centre- 
forwards. 

It is assumed that Venables 
will go Into this game persist- 
ing with the idea of playing 
one man up and fee rest tuck- 
ing in behind. After all. if he 
is going to use a Christinas 
tree formation then where 
better than Norway?. It could 
hardly fail to be an improve- 
ment on the Christmas pad- 
ding tactics used there by his 
predecessor in fee World Cup 
2'/; years ago. 

Venables's most likely 
attack leader remains Alan 
Shearer, fee best all-round 
central striker available to 
him. But Shearer has not 
scored for England for 13 
months and now Les Ferdi- 
nand, who coincidentally last 
appeared in an England side 
13 months ago, has been 


recalled to the squad which 
naturally puts the Blackburn 
Rovers man under pressure. 

This season Shearer has 
scored 11 goals for Blackburn 
but Ferdinand has found the 
net the same number of times 
for Newcastle United. Ray 
Harford does not employ 
Shearer in his England role at 
Ewood Park, but at St James's 
Park Kevin Keegan is starting 
to use Ferdinand in a not dis- 
similar fashion. 

“Kevin Keegan makes you 
feel like a million dollars." 
Ferdinand said yesterday. 
“He makes you feel the best 
in the world. I feel I’m playing 
very well, although I leave It 
to other people to make that 
judgment." 

Shearer knew what was 
coining yesterday and had his 
script ready. Verbally, his bat 
Is so straight that should 
some mishap befall Mike Ath- 
erton one feels he could spend 
his summer opening for 
England. 

“My confidence is exactly 
the same as it has always 
been.” Shearer insisted. 
“That will never ever suffer. 
Don’t get me wrong, 1 wish I 
had scored more goals for 
England, but the fact is I 
haven't. In any case. I think 
there's more to my game than 
scoring goals and 1 believe 
I’ve proved that. 

*Td obviously be very, very 
disappointed if l was left out. 
But I’ve never taken my place 
for granted. Terry's never 
told me that I'm his one and 
only striker, and there are a 
hell of a lot of quality' strikers 
around at the moment." 

For all that Shearer still 
exuded fee air of one who 
fully expected to be on the 
pitch at fee start in fee Ulle- 
vaal Stadium. “If I make 
changes." said Venables, “it 
will be because I want to see 
someone else, not because Fm 
dissatisfied wife anybody. 

“I know how we're going to 
play and I know who's going 
to play," he added. This, at 
least represents an advance 
on England's previous Oslo 
experience. 

Under Graham Taylor. Fer- 
dinand and Teddy Sher- 
ingham laboured in Norway 
as an attacking pair until Ian 
Wright replaced the latter. 
Tactically speaking, new 
labour will rule this time 
whoever plays up front. 

• Uefa have deferred a deci- 
sion on whether English 
clubs will lose one of their 
places in Europe as punish- 
ment for half-hearted partici- 
pation in this summer’s Inter 
To to Cup. The matter will 
now be discussed next month. 


Floodlight work 
for idle hands 


Soccer Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


T HERE they were, 
Chadderton of the 
North West Counties 
League, all set to play Glos- 
sop. The players had 
changed, the referee had 
checked both watches and a 
crowd of over 100 waited 
for the opening whistle. 

But there was a problem. 
The lights on the stand side 
of the Andrew Street 
ground just refused to come 
on. There were two electri- 
cians in the GIossop XI but. 
even after checking the 
control box, they were as 
much in the dark as every- 
one else about what had 
gone wrong. 

It was only when some- 
one climbed up to check the 
floodlights themselves that 
the problem was discov- 
ered: all nine halogen 
lamps had been stolen. As a 
result the match could not 
be played and everyone was 
sent home. 

The ground is quite easy 
to get into.” said the Chad- 
derton chairman, “so some- 
one must have brought a 
ladder and unscrewed 
them,” And the theft was 
quite costly with the lamps 
valued at over £300 each. Of 
course, the final irony was 
that the game that had to be 
postponed was a Floodlit 
Trophy tie. 

T HE huge police opera- 
tion to prevent crowd 
trouble souring England's 
game in Norway on 
Wednesday is a far cry 
from the old days. Many 
years ago there was a 
crowd invasion at the Suf- 
folk non-League club 
Brantham Athletic. 

Apparently the specta- 
tors were so incensed by 
the poor performance of the 
home side that as soon as 
the referee blew the final 
whistle they rushed on to 
the pitch to register their 
disapproval. 

But the trouble was soon 
sorted out, say the history 
books — by a a police- 
woman, riding a Shetland 
pony, who took just five 
minutes to disperse the 


crowd — all eight of them 
(from Pyramid Football). 

A pparently Frank 
Clark has banned all 
Christmas parties at Not- 
tingham Forest because he 
never wants to see another 
Clans a gain . 

T HE Chelsea mascot, 
Stamford the Lion, did 
not make a great start to 
his programme notes for 
Wednesday's Coca-Cola 
Cup game against Stoke: “I 
think we're going to win 
the League Cop this sea- 
son.” he forecast. 

But his wackiest column 
was one penned last season 
In honour of Paul Merson's 
drug admissions. It began 
“Welcome my people,” and 
continued: “I want the 
world to know that like 
Paul Merson I too bave a 
Fanta problem, it happened 
to me on a holiday in Flor- 
ida and by the time I left I 
was drinking five 1.5- Litre 
bottles a day. I ballooned so 
much in weight I had to see 
a counsellor who told me: 
‘No, no. Coke not Fanta, 
you stupid Lion.’ 
“Thankfully a concerned 
showbiz friend of mine. Fat 
Freddy's Cat. cored me 
with his famous herbal tea 
remedy which helped me 
sleep. Tve also suddenly 
discovered that war is bad 
and nuclear war should be 
banned, but I'm not sure 
why. So till next time, as 
they say in the songs, Td 
like to teach the world to 
sing in perfect harmony, 
with apple doves and pur- 
ple gloves' or something 
like that- Love, peace and 
braided hair, Stamford 
xxx.” 

Er, exactly. 


W HY is Ruel Fox like a 
fine wine? Because 
you always pay over the 
odds for a good reserve. 

ILL SHANKLY on Scot- 
tish players: “If you've 
got three Scots in your 
team, you’ve got a chance 
of winning something. If 
you’ve got any more, yoo're 
in trouble.” (From the up- 
coming BBC2 series Kick- 
ing and Screaming, about 
the history of English 
football). 
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SPORTS NEWS 1 1 


RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


Paul Fitzpatrick weighs the odds in the opening game this afternoon and believes that the intensity of Australia's preparation may prove the difference 

England in search of competitive edge 
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T HE opening of the 
World Cup at Wem- 
bley this afternoon 
brings the chance to 
banish the mass of 
negative publicity that has ac- 
companied the build-up to the 
competition. With a little luck 
the mood could be more posi 
tive once England have 
played Australia. 

It is hard to get rid of the 
idea that this is the first game 
in a Test series; but this is 
England, not Great Britain, 
and Jonathan Davies and Al- 
lan Bateman, two of the play- 
ers who helped the Lions 
achieve an unlikely victory 
here a year ago. are playing 
for Wales. 

Another significant differ- 
ence is that, while victory is 
important to both teams, de- 
feat will not be a calamity. 
This is simply the opening 
match of a 15-game tourna- 
ment. Two sides qualify from 
Group One and it is more 
than likely they will be Aus- 
tralia and England. 

It would be In England's in- 
terest, though, to finish top. 
That way they would avoid a 
possible meeting with New 
Zealand, who have the 
capacity to win the Cup. in 
the semi-finals. 

To achieve that — and a 
possible meeting with Wales 
in the last four — Rn glawd 
need the victory today. They 
are capable of winning al- 
though the withdrawals of 
Gary Connolly and then Mar- 
tin Offiah have not helped 
their cause. 

The loss of Connolly is the 
more serious. Offiah has 
scored some spectacular tries 
at Wembley, but not against 
Australia. He did get one from 
close range in 1990 but the 
Australians kept him on a 
very short lead in 1992 and 
1994. 

The absence of Connolly, 
one of the most complete play- 
ers in the En glish game, has 
induced doubts about Eng- 
land's defence. His replace- 


ment, the 19-year-old Kris 
Radlinski, is the most com- 
posed of youngsters but there 
could be no more unnerving 
introduction to international 

football than this. 

There are imponderables 
on both sides. Bobby Fulton. 
Australia's coach, was not 
happy that his men were de- 
nied some warm-up games 
but that ban applied to the 
rest of the World Chip teams 
as well 

Nine of his 17 players were 
involved in Australia's tough, 
competitive Grand Final be- 
tween Manly and Sydney City 
Bulldogs, though that was two 
weeks ago. Some of his play- 
ers have been unemployed for 
much longer. 

Wembley will be a new ex- 
perience for many of his team 
and Jim Dymock and John 
Hop o ate, who were both 
wanted by Tonga, will be 
making their debuts for 
Australia. 

However, it would be a mis- 
take to assume that Aust ralia, 
because of the absence of 
such Super League players as 
Brett Mullins, Bradley Clyde, 
Laurie Daley and Ricky Stew- 
art, are under strength . 


Teams 


K Radltaakl (Wigan); J Robinson 
(W*an). B-J Matter (wtganj. w S aM aa 
(Bradford Bulla). J B a w Ma y (Halifax): D 
PowaS (Kalgtilayf. a Sdararts (Wigan, 
cap D; K Harrison (Halifax}. L Jaokaoo 
(Sheffield Eagles). 4 Platt (Auckland 
Warriors). D Batts (Auckland Warriors). P 
carta (Sydney City Ftoostors). A Farral 
(Wigan). 

SabadMftaai B IWiMh g (St Haters). C 
(St Hotens). N Pfcikaiy (Keighley). 
(Wigan) 



(Sydney Tigers): R 

> (St George). T 


T . 

(lUawarra). M 

(Manly). J H op Bate '(Manly); - . — 
(Penrltlt, capt). a T«oaay (Manly); D 
— ‘ (Manly). WBMbn (St George). 

1 (Manly). * Maadaa (Manly). D 

Pay (Sydney Bulldogs). J Dynoofc 
(Sydney Bulldogs). 

Substitute ex R O'Oavfa (Newcastle 
Knighla), P (tarragon (Newcastle 
Knights). ■ Johns (Newcastle Knights). J 
(Sydney Bulldogs). 

S Cummings (Wtd Me). 


Inspired by their 29-year- 
old captain Brad Fittler, they 
beat New Zealand 9-0 last 
summer and, in so doing, 
proved they are capable of 
fielding two, even three, sides 
good enough to beat the rest 

England have a good-look- 
ing pack, with the former 
Wigan players Andy Platt 
Phil Clarke and Denis Betts 
teaming up once more. The 
back division, with Shann Ed- 
wards captaining the side 
from scrum-half, looks less 
convincing. 

One of the main worries 
about jgngiariri arises from 
the problem currently at the 
heart of the domestic game: 
the overwhelming domina- 
tion of Wigan. 

It is right that the England 
side is buih around Wigan 
players; they are the best But 
they are running out of oppo- 
sition and so far this season 
the side have wan their nine 
league gamss without 
remotely being stretched. 

Phil Larder, the England 


coach, acknowledges the 
problem. Intensity of club 
competition week in and 
week out is one of the keys to 
a successful internatioal side. 
Australians get that competi- 
tion but at the moment Brit- 
ish players, and Wigan’s in 
particular, do not 

That was erne reason why 
Clarke was eager to join 
Sydney City and why England 
might hpoti-ng Australia 

■marginally hayimri thwn 

At Warrington tomorrow 
New Zealand should beat 
Tonga without too much diffi- 
culty in Group Two but the 
Tongans, like South Africa 
and Fiji who clash in Group 
One, are very much unknown 
quantities, particularly to 

Rn plish wiHiwirwt 

A lot of interest at Wilder- 
spool will centre on two new- 
comers to the Kiwi side; Rich- 
ard Barnett, the Cronnlla 
winger, and Stacey Jones, the 
Auckland scrum-half^ a teen- 
ager with exceptional gifts. 


Schuster leads Samoa into battle against France 


former All Blacks 
Va'aiga Tuigamala and 
John Schuster head an Im- 
pressive Western Samoa 
line-up for next Thursday’s 
Group Three game against 
France in Cardiff. 

Tuigamala. the Wigan 
centre, and Schuster, Sa- 
moa's captain and Halifax's 
record points-scorer. are 


expected to play key roles 
in their side’s campaign but 
also in the team to face 
France are the St Helens 
forward Vila Matautia, the 
former Saints stand-off Tea 
Ropati and the former Old- 
ham prop Se'e Solomona. 

Matautla’s St Helens 
team-mate Apollo Perelini 
and the Salford utility 


player Sam Panapa are on 
the bench with the former 
Kiwi Test forward Mark 
Rlfa- 

The Canberra Raiders 
forwards David Westley 
and Bruce Mamando will 
make their Papua New 
Guinea debut in the Group 
Two match against Tonga 
at Hull on Tuesday. 


The Timetable... 


The seeded teams. 


» Australia 

1 $roop 1 , Wembley, 1500 

KKSEMH 

Fiji * Soctt Africa 
Group!. Ktaglilay. 1430 
Nor ZtebndT Trap 
Group 2, Warrington, 1800 

Wales « France 
Group 3, CanfitT, 2000 

aosBESnai^H 

Papa Nor Goiaea vTnega 

Group 2, Hull 1815 
taSaUa * South Mica 
Group 1 . Gateshead, 201 5 

BB— 

Eogba) v HP 
Group 1 . Wigan, 1930 

France v Waster? Samoa 


™ -i ■ 


Saturday Oc! 1 4 


JtedriHvHJI 

Group 1 , Huddersfield, 1400 

Eagles* v Soatt Atrtca 
Group 1, Heading lay, 1900 


Sunday Oct IS 


Wales « Western Sanaa 

Group 3, Swansea, 1800 


Saim-fiiial 

Winner Group 1 v Wtraur Group 3 
Old Trafford. 1500 


Sunday Oct £2 


Sami- Oral 
Rumor-up Group 1 
w Winner Group 2 
Huddersfield, 1500 






Rating Q : 


•Court Babiy 

• Captain flatf Offer 

a Urn to watch 


Despite absence of Super League 
players and Fulton's attempts to 
play mute trumpet Australia are 
ovorwhekntag favourites to wta 
their seventh World Cup. Recent 
3-0 series victory over Mew 
Zealand merely saved to 
underlie the Kangaroos' 
strength in depth. Raw obvious 
flare. 

IteMW.OBfcT «!««». 

(IM iU.nMf»(MKN). BOUnfe 
(Nmzfltfl. aitoM*<MMM. a WUurt 


...and the unseeded 


Western 



Rating Qf.^f 

* Coach Sfatsam Lon ^ 

• Captain Jche Schuster 

» Man to watch Va'eiga 

M p mti a 

RigMy regarded as 
tournament's tfU card. A squad 
of deadbeats coached by Lowe, 
the man who set Wifpn on their 
path to glory, ooted tea worthy of 
rasped. This squad is packed 
wdh ta lent - a dutch of former 
Junior Kiwis tndudetL The sum, 

though, might not prove as good 

as its parts. 


FMdl weu. L Kit. a Lanes. 

SaKrtoa DuarVI 

s tea A (Wen n no. w nxoke. 
7 Am Jia-xr ,031 M SetNn, 
s Sanaa, x utvo*. w sax 
7 Tieta*. V7j«*Ub. 5 TuAMBL 
PTmavJTinia 
Vlgm. BUgaa 


* Coach rmientaamt^ 
a Captain Patrick EnOtt .. 
a Man to wstrt Thtany Valero ■■ 

France's confidence was rock 
bottom last December when 
Kangaroos ran in 74 points 
with out reply. Since then thera 
has been a steady fanpmvemenL 
Competitive showings in 
European Championship were 
foflowed by an encouraging tour 
of New Zealand. The 16-16 draw 
in second Test was one of their 
best results in years. And if 
Franca play with confidence they 
can be dangerous. 


LEWkJ 


PtoM.EAtM.VBteB.FE .. . 

C badouta. H BoaMn. DCBtoiBr. 
P Dank. B Cota, b Do*. P Em 
Capo. P f aft D Fntasa. J-M Back. 
LHvtxn.KJteno.PJmxy.Si 
PMara.6TaRc.FTetofn.Ml 
p Tonaes. T vttert 



Ratln 9 - 

* Coach ' Jan Tokun 

• Captrti JUriaaLaw 

n Min to watch DaeMWeaBey 

hr the heat and on the hard, 
baked grounds of home the 
Kumuls can be tough opponents. 
But they do not Bee the cold aid 
more man any other side from 
the southern hemisphere they 
wfl be hoping lor mid weather. 
Could rely heavtfy on lhair 
Winfield Cup men, Lem, a 
antedate for Ausbaia. and 
David Westley. Stand chance 
against Tonga but irifceJy to 
trouble NZ. 


U AagaM BUB Btt 0 BMO. AEiNL 
TEaeLSGteH DGomU. AJnsaVi JKocs, 
J teMm A lan (can. B itonadD. B Hal 
j OkaL E mo. s nan. o imm l soul 
PTboraa. H TM. 0 MMlM.il Yv. 




Rating 0 

* Coart PWlBiBar ' H 

* Captain Sham Edward* 

*AAw® watch A/rty Farrell 
Inclusion ol Andy Platt, Denis 
Bette and Phil Cbrte, now 
playmg hi Australian league, 
gives England real quaiRy 19 
front But doubts persist In back 
divlsJon. even more so without 
Otfiah and Connolly. Good news 
is that Wigan players wa form 
nucleus of team: bad news Is 
that no one has extended Wigan 
so far, and that tatHe-hardened 
edge might fust be missing. 


jimmy (Mb*, a CMtoh (Won). 
(Wu»i. p mrm ibowim om. 

s ans;»B. 

TMkIMM). 


HMnhKj.PI 
l GWK). H Ctetat, (Wotel. 
PCkite MW CM (tamro.* Fima 
IMM X Mnba» MU. S RaaHte 
eS L JHMaa lawOM LagtoN. 
t JMte (Si MOteO. S HtCMx [Mb|. 
A Nil |WU warm), 0 1 
(taadonQ. 



Wales 


Rating @ 


fp. p . 


• Coach ■ fnmkEaJacoS 
» Captain Matthew Mitga' 

wMmtowatcti BssoN^m 
New Zealand never short of 
talented players, but seem 
Incapable of picking best side. 
Banishing Henry Paul to whig 
against Auslrafca an example of 
curious tMnJong; omitting Craig 
Hines another. But as Australia's 
coach says, if they do gar it right 
and 'hit their straps' they are 
capable of giving Austral and 
England e raal shake. 


ft iteteB rcraato). 1 
lAacttud HntaA. B FnaaM (PanrH), 
D MfllgH (S|W>M MML S Bom 
iauomu hcmofi), KUa (Levs). S Jmm 
IMMted vanuni. B Mm iNiettaid 
wjfffcw). a m (wqvo. m wim 
(MvM. apii, JUm iSiow BMfeO»k 
a win (CMUns Ruknl, JWHmm 
(SvtJOMBMdMU. 


I fcx iMdMnawnMSL R «m 
pftain setteU). TUB Bydrey Can. 
S tmmm (AudtoO WMlMB). T A— a 
ILJvm. J Uwtt ffteton RKdera), 

J IjmtJb (SF*et ctrt. M t 

ItoAteW Hnhvu. U r 
OMerUBSmil 
BTtekr 




Rating 

* Coach meMcOaom. 
wCaptom Done Mam 
e Man to watch Ana GMteaheff- 

Loss of Jim Dymock (Sytteey 
Bulldogs) and John Hopoate 
(Manly), both claimed by 
Australia, is a major blow. But 
many fine players remain hi 
young squad. McCleraun. when 
he was with St Helens, was one 
of the more eccentric coaches. 

But he knows his stuff and could 
sprteg a surprise. 


PAmas. AAnoM.ADyraA.SFhnu. 
AGMMtoA L IMtsan. S Knn. 

P Htefeo. L UMUT (JH3U. 7 UbL 
U EML D IMn (O0). 6 Man M 
Ulklk TTflOk tvodm. J WMttn. F 



♦ Coach Mbambbmr 

• Captain Uval NatasBatf 

* Man to watch BoatMrvb t 

Absence ot the powerful and 
tariuomial James Pickering, 
recently of Workington, with 
broken ankle was a cruel blow. 

He would have been calming 
inference hi side ol flair but over 
eager and naive. F 5 *s progress 
over last four years is a trfiujta lo 
development work of Australian 
official Bob Abbott In the PacHc 
Basin. 



(cMf. 

.f Rotam 

EnWEDOB 

S Im. L Tegs P Ion J vaba. 
wuMuguuto 



i„ ^ 1 


Rating Q 


1 Coach 
> Captain 


dwfijOlb 

J Darias 


Earned fourth seeding by virtue 
of Iasi season's European 
Championship triumph. Helped 
by externum of qualification role, 
possibly strongest squad in 
country's history. Have buffi fine 
spirit and gained Immeasurably 
ta technical knowledge since 
resurrection in I9gi . Should 

reach test lour but In tricky 

group. 


iCnmRU. J Bntea iVfarmgnL awl. 

j hMnnmKL s Bamcra 
Queeranl Cotows). p pm (Sami. 

S M taHHKI. J Bifllto (9 httn. 
A Badsf (WIIMMI. 1 HUTk IWWiMkHL 
CRteMte (CKMorai. A MBwa IS! 


(UtdH.RIM(WleaiLRJMK 
rWBTlnaMi P HMh IHttA 
K PhM (HBMBl r 
(WDrtJngtHL S Mm iWCMl. 
CteMlWlMl-BWatoTlSteann. 
0 fOtei iSteorflj. 



Rating 

• Coach Tiny Fisher ; V 

o Captain JamBmysm 

• Man to watch hflUem BoshoO 

This WOrid Cup has come a Ittie 
too early kithe Rhinos' 
development, and Ihelr Interests 
would lave been better served In 
a weaker group or in Emerging 
Nations tournament Fisher has 
worked wonders on Ihelr fitness 
In ash ort time, however. and 
they are expected to provide 
robust if predictable opposition. 


J UWE. B /dorea. ABiaot J loom 
fcapa W BataalL F DMe. 6 CDonta. 

T Fowk. P SnMetar. K Huaa 
J toNM. MJorem E urnta. E u«*. 
WlfcCM. J UMaoM. E PmM. 

N Sotrak. K «n Omar. J «ai totaR. 
Pwb J Vbar. G Wtts. G HBm 
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Young open to 
offers to go 
back to union 

D avid young could 
continue the drift back 
to Welsh rugby union that 
is likely to start with Jona- 
than Davies, writes Paul 
Fi’rzporricA*. The Salford 
prop and Wales vice-cap- 
tain says be has had tenta- 
tive approaches from sev- 
eral union clubs. 

*Tm enjoying my rugby 
with Salford but it has al- 
ways been my intention to 
return to South Wales with 
my family at the end erf* my 
league career,” he said. “If 
a onion club offered the 
right deal I would seriously 
consider going back.” 
Young’s contract with Sal- 
ford runs to 1998. 

Kevin Ellis, the former 
Warrington scrum-half 
who joined North Queens- 
land Cowboys during the 
summer, is a contentious 
choice for Wales against 
France in Cardiff on Mon- 
day because it is so long 
since he played. “But we 
need a playmaker.” said 
Clive Griffiths, the coach, 
"and he is just that.” 
France's captain Patrick 
Entat, the former Hull and 
Leeds scrum-half, is doubt- 
ful with an injured 
shoulder. 

WALISi I Karri* I Warrington); J 
Iteteoi (WtaiHM) S OEM * jSr Hato nat. 
A MM— » iCrontlUal A MBhn 
Hrinei. J P — * — . (Warrington, eapn. K 

ante (No 1R1 Ouptinaland ^owooyaj; - 

ttomn. a» Hal iberih Vftgw}. P Vaut« 
.Sniioidl p M o rk rtr. M Pb wwm ( bom 

111 HU •) N t^te *ufca»gtoa* •» 

Cowl* , Wigan). K Cwmlit^are (St 
Mdim-il R PMWp* iWorkington). * 
Hwnair (WidnccL 


Paul Wilson meets the English prop who has travelled round the world and knows better than most what to expect today against Australia 

Platt looking forward to hardest 80 minutes of his life 



Going for broke . . . Andy Platt raring for action at Wembley this afternoon 


A NDY PLATT hardly 
knows a thing about 
playing for England but 
the Auckland Warriors prop 
knows more than most about 
playing Australians. 

Returning from an 18- 
month stmt in New Zealand, 
Platt was amused to discover 
his former Wigan front-row 
colleagues had all turned 
Welsh in his absence but was 
more surprised to find people 
talking up England’s chances 
at Wembley today because 
they would not be facing the 
“real Australia". 

“No one in the England 
camp is under any illusions 
on that score," he said. “It 
might be a pity, from the box- 
office point of view, that some 
of the star names are' missing, 
but out on the field Australia 
are just going to be Australia 
— they are going to be very 
good at what they do. 

“That’s why we have been 
chasing them for so long. It's 
not like playing a team, it’s 
more like playing a system. 
The whole essence of their 
success is having quality 
players challenging for every 
position." 

Neither Great Britain nor 
England are quite so well off 
and Platt's contribution was 
missed against the Kangaroos 
last year, when he flew out to 
prepare for Auckland’s first 
Winfield Cup campaign and 
effectively ruled himself out 
of contention far the Test 
series. "I knew what X was 


doing, it was a tough decision 
that only I could make," he 
said. “I wanted a clear break 
so that Auckland could get 
fae best of me from the word 
go, and in my heart of hearts I 
knew I wasn't going to get a 
call in October when I hadn't 
played since May. 

"But it was still very hard 
watching the Tests from 
12,000 miles away, especially 
when Kelvin fSkerrett] got in- 
jured and we started to 
struggle in the front row. I 
was feeling a bit homesick 
then, wondering if I had done 
the right thing . I thought I 
might have made a big 
mistake." 

Just when Platt thought 
things could not get much 
worse, they did. His determi- 
nation to give his all to Auck- 
land backfired when he over- 
trained and damag ed a knee. 
The upshot, after a couple of 
specialists failed to diagnose 
the problem correctly, was 
that the player who had gone 
to Auckland six months early 
missed the start of the season 
by several weeks. The War- 
riors’ early form was poor, 
which scarcely improved the 
situation, and the ferocious 
Sydney press took their usual 
delight in savaging a Pom in 
distress. 

“It wasn’t just die Sydney 
press, though they were the 
worst," Platt said. “The New 
Zealand papers seemed to 
have it in for me as well 
'Prop or flop?* they kept say- 


ing, which 1 thought was a bit 
unfair before I had even 
played a game. They called 
me a great white elephant, 
too. That was pretty 
annoying." 

The story has a happy end- 
ing, however, far once Platt 
started playing he never 
looked back. A game against 
Cronulla was the turning 
point for his season and that 
of the Warriors, who in the 
end missed a play-off place 
only through having points 
deducted for a technical 
Infringement. 


‘The Sydney 
press took their 
usual delight in 
savaging a 
Pom in distress’ 


Platt is gladly going back 
for more. At 31 he reckons he 
will only have one more sea- 
son in New Zealand and per- 
haps one summer with a Brit- 
ish club before calling it a 
day. For the last few weeks he 
h«s been maintaining fitness 
with a few guest appearances 
for Widnes who. in their 
reduced state, must make a 
powerful contrast with play- 
ing in front of sell-out crowds 
of 40,000 at the Ericsson Sta- 


dium. “The distance between 
the two seems a lot more than 
12,000 miles,” said Platt 
diplomatically. 

“I am eqjoying playing for 
Widnes but coming back to 
England was a bit of a shock, I 
must admit. That’s why Tm 
determined to enjoy my last 
season at Auckland. People 
here just can’t imagine how 
big it all is. I couldn’t until I 
got there and even then not 
until it all started happening. 
I couldn’t think of a better 
place to wind up my career. If 
I’ve got one top season left in 
me, that's where. I want to 
spend it" 

Platt hopes he has a few 
more top internationals left 
in him as well, and is grateful 
for the chance to play against 
Australia once or, he hopes, 
twice before he retires. 
“Matches against Australia 
are twice as demanding as 
anything else in rugby 
league," he said. 

“Nothing else comes 
remotely close, not even cup 
finals or Tests against New 
Zealand — not for British 
players anyway. Australians 
have the State of Origin 
games, which are at a similar 
level of intensity. Club games 
can sometimes touch that 
peak but only for 10 or 15 min- 
utes, not the full 80. 

“That's what we'll get on 
Saturday — the hardest 80 
minutes of our lives. X don’t 
know why Fm looking for- 
ward to it" 
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Lesser lights get a chance as Olympics divert big names 


Pat Rowley 


T HE English National 
League titles this season 
are unlikely M be won by the 
strongest clubs because their 
leading players, both men and 
women, nre expected to focus 
on qualifying for next 
summer's Olympic Games. 

With the British women 
taking pan in the Olympic 
qualifying tournament at 
Cape Town in November and 
the British men similarly 
committed in Barcelona next 
January, these players will 

disappear from their club 
sides frequently, not just far. 
training and matches but to 
rest or nurse injuries. More- 


over, pressure will be put on 
them to do so. 

Already, two weeks into the 
women’s league programme, 
there have been upsets as a 
result. Slough, the champi- 
ons. have had to play without 
their Great Britain players 
and have lost twice. If they 
suffer a third defeat, at 
Leicester today, retaining 
their title may be beyond 
their reach. 

The men’s league starts this 
weekend with most of the 
England players, back from 
the Champions Trophy in 
Berlin, having to adjust from 
water-based artifical pitches 
to sand-filled. 

Any assessment of pros- 
pects must take into acc oun t 


a season of absenteeism. The 
Great Britain squad has not 
been announced but five Title 
contenders.- including the 
champions Tedding: on, are 
likely to be without at least 
two players on several 
occasions. 

Teddington, England's 
European Club Cup represen- 
tatives. miss the start of the 
leagne programme today alter 
an enlightened Hockey 
Association decision to allow 
thwn to gain con tinen tal ex- 
perience by playing in a tour- 
nament for champions in the 
Hague. Bat Philip McGuire 
and Peter Gifabins are both 
recovering from injury. 

Three clnhs which had 
their best seasons last winter. 


j Reading, Cannock and Guild- 
ford. second, third and fourth, 
will all have their sights on 
the title this winter. All three 
have acquired internationals. 
Reading’s newcomers are 
Simon Mason and Mark 
Peam; Cannock have Rob 
Crurchley and Andy Hum- 
i phrey while Don Williams 
j has returned to Guildford. 

Hie most intriguing match 
today is the meeting of High- 
town and Clifton, both with 
maximum points in the 
women’s league. Tomorrow it 
is the 1994 men's champions 
Havant against Cannock. 
Havant could well use Calum 
Giles, the England corner 
specialist, in a new role on 
the field. 


Cycling 


Gruelling season leaves road clear for Indurain’s second world title 


Barry Andrew in Bogota 


T O SOME tomorrow’s 
world professional road 
race championship may be 
that only in name. Only 
three of the top eight riders 
on the latest world ranking 
list are here in Colombia. 

The world No. 1, Switzer- 
land’s Tony Rominger, has 
been going through the mo- 
tions since the Tour de 
France in late Jnly; 
France's Laurent Jalabert 
called it a day after win- 
ning the Tour of Spain last 
month. 

The Belgian Johan Mu- 
seeuw has his position as 
World Cup leader to defend 


later this month ; the bolder 
Luc Leblanc lias been off 
the scene since the collapse 
of his French team; and 
from others who might 
have been expected to chal- 
lenge. the Dane Bjame Rils 
and the Swiss Alex Zulle 
are injured. 

But Miguel Indnrain is 
here — and after riding 
a gains t the Spaniard in pre- 
paratory races in the 
United States he Is the 
reason the demoralised 
1993 champion Lance Arm- 
strong is not. 

Indnrain, 31, who won 
his first world title in 
Wednesday's individual 
time-trial, yesterday an- 
nounced a provisional date 


of October 15 for his at- 
tempt to regain Romlnger’s 
world one-hour record on 
the track in Bogota. 

Few would bet against In- 
durain succeeding tomor- 
row over a circuit which, 
covered 15 times Cor a total 
distance of 265£km (166 
miles), the pundits believe 
will produce fewer than 20 
finishers. 

What he may lack is the 
team support of the Ital- 
ians, who field a strong 
hand with the two-time 
winner Gianni Bugno, file 
1994 silver medallist Clau- 
dio Chiappucci, the 1988 
champion Maurizlo Fon- 
driest and the climbing 
specialist Marco Pantani. 


But the threat to all will 
come from the Colombians, 
led by the 27-year-old Oll- 
verio Rincon who was born 
in Duitama and a farm 
on the potentially decisive 
9km climb. 

The Derby-born but Ital- 
ian-based Max Sciandri 
makes his championship 
bow in British colours but, 
after seeing the course, has 
dismissed his chances. 

Today Britain’s amateur 
men. over 10 laps, and 
-women, over five, have 
qualification for the Olym- 
pics as their priority. They 
need to finish with a rider 
in, respectively, the top 34 
and 15 nations to guarantee 
places. 
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Jackson 


will not 


run for 


Radford 


Stephen Biertey on 

the hurdler’s fall-out 
with the federation 


C OLIN JACKSON 
has announced 
that he will not 
run In any meet- 
ings organised by 
the British Athletic Federa- 
tion nest year. The hurdler 
was, along with Linford 
Christie and their jointly 
owned management agency 
Nuff Respect, involved in a 
protracted domestic contrac- 
tual wrangle with the BAF 
last season. 

Jackson's unprecedented 
decision was revealed the day 
alter Peter Radford, the exec- 
utive chai rman of the BAF, 
had confidently predicted "a 
far better year" in 1966. 

Radford, pressed this week 
about the problems with Nuff 
Respect, said he had spoken 
directly to Jackson and Chris- 
tie. M I think we will have a 
much better relationship. I do 
not think it is going to be a 
major problem for us." 

The relationship between 
Radford and Jackson reached 
its nadir during the world 
championships trials when 
Jackson, running In the 100 
metres flat, pulled out after 
the heats and then turned up 
in Italy the next day to run in 
a hurdles event. He subse- 
quently withdrew from the 
world championships. 

"After the way Radford 
spoke to me in his office, lec- 
turing me like a schoolboy 
and virtually accusing me of 
lying, I can have nothing to 
do with the man or his meet- 
ings," Jackson said. 

He will now spend the win- 
ter in Australia, returning to 
compete in the Welsh Games 
and in the Welsh league for 
his dub Brecon. "I will only 
race in the AAA champion- 
ship next June in order to 
qualify for the Olympic team. 
I will be competing in Europe 
but never ever will I do so 
again in a BAF meeting while 
Radford is in his present job." 
With the International Am- 


ateur Athletic Federation due 
to announce next week a fur- 
ther Increase in the number 
of grand prix meetings. Jack- 
son should have no trouble 
making up the cash shortfall, 
but his absence will be a blow 
to his British ferns. sponsors 
and television. 

In a recent radio pro- 
gramme Jackson intimated 
he bad no intention of patch- 
ing up his differences with 
Radford. “Personally I don't 
think the Federation listen 
too much any more," he said. 
“1 have tried to put ideas for- 
ward but they are not really 
interested.” 

In the same programme 
Tony Ward, the BAF spokes- 
man. stressed that athletics 
needed its great athletes 
“running in this country. 
That is the most important 
thing we have to look forward 
to In 1996". 

He did warn, however, that 
the problem mi g ht not be 
resolved and yesterday admit- 
ted that, if someone — namely 
Jackson — felt so strongly 
that he did not want to have 
any discussion, then there was 
nothing that could he done. 

The only way matters 
might be resolved is by Jack- 
son and file federation sitting 
around a table, something 
Radford stressed was of “fun- 
damental importance”. 

He was at pains to point out 
that die process needed to be 
conducted in a calm and 
rational manner, while recog- 
nising that mistakes had been 
made last season over the 
contractual negotiations with 
Nuff Respect 

One man who will be par- 
ticularly keen to see dialogue 
reopened is Britain's chief 
coach Malcolm Arnold, who 
is also Jackson’s coach. "I 
told Malcolm flat f would not 
be supporting BAF meetings 
any more because they obvi- 
ously don't have any trust in 
me," Jackson said. 

There is no question of the 
BAF preventing Jackson — 
suppposing it were possible — 
from r unning in the Olympic 
trials. "The federation is not a 
vindictive animal," said 
Ward. 



THE WORLD CUP RETURNS TO WEMBLEY 



Straight from 
the cradle to 
the gravy train 



Viewing figures . . . England’s Jackson. Gay, Goal ding and Sampson in the Royal Box yesterday 


FRANK BARON 


Hosts and champions on 
line for the Supreme start 


Frank Keating on an opening fixture that 
can kick-start an unpromising competition 


A FTER six months of 
ferociously heated 
point and counter- 
point the ancient 
cup-tie truism “At the end of 
the day it’s up to the players" 
will rarely have held more 
meaningful resonance than at 
Wembley this afternoon when 
rugby league’s Centenary 
World Cup kicks off with Eng- 
land playing hosts to the hold- 
ers Australia. 

A resplendent overture 
today could put a hit show on 
the road. Certainly one of the 
grandest of all team games, so 
often patronised by the capi- 
tal and beyond, 'is praying 
that this afternoon in London 
a few dramatic passages of 
passionately inventive and 
skilfully eruptive individual 
or collective play might ignite 
the spirits of the wider 
world. 

A fine match will not only 
set on a roll this particular 
three-week tournament of 
sinew-straining celebration 
but would happily re-focus in- 
sular rugby league's recently 
bruised and paranoid senses, 
where previously it had an 
allowable and shining conceit 
of itself. 

Immediate omens are none 
too promising. A windy, dank 
and pewtery-skied English 
winter's afternoon is forecast, 
to stunt the handlers and 
hlgh-steppers, and to taunt as 
well the bold revolution that 
has, next year in 1996. top 
rngby league becoming a 
summer sport. One fancies, 
too, that the weather will de- 
ter any significant spur-of- 
the-moment turnstile sales, so 
Wembley could be a half- 
empty. echoing hangar. 

A further dampener today 
is that, for all Australia's ever 


vibrant aura, its team is Lack- 
ing a number of illustrious 
names, not considered by the 
establishment Australian 
Rugby League after already 
signing up for Mr Murdoch's 
News Corporation Super 
League. The England side, 
too, is a diluted unit from the 
usual "Great Britain" cadre, 
for Wales play the tourna- 
ment as a separate entity. 
Had their luminous sprite 
Jonathan Davies been down- 
stage in white today, a few 
more thousand might well 
have turned up and the 
wretched luck of mishaps this 


‘Do You Know 
Where You’re 
Going To?’ 
might be apt 


week to Gary Connolly and 
Martin Offiah will also have 
seriously denuded the post- 
lunch London "walk-ups''. 

Also under watertight con- 
tract to Murdoch is the stri- 
dent larynx of Ms Tina 
Turner, whose rendition of 
"Simply the Best” had be- 
come the Justifiable anthem 
of the game in Australia. 
Such a megaphonic lyric 
would be inappropriate today. 

Instead Ms Diana Ross, 
once of The Supremes, will 
belt oat the tournament's wel- 
come at Wembley with a 
slightly more muted finesse. 

Do You Know Where You're 
Going To? might be an apt 
number not only for this com- 
petition but for the still tor- 
mented game itself. In fact, 


both today's sides are likely 
to be coining hack for the 
final itself three Saturdays 
hence — unless, say, Wales or 
Western Samoa or New Zea- 
land could gloriously cart- 
wheel presumptions. 

This happened just over 
four months ago in Cape 
Town, when rugby's other 
World Cup kicked off Austra- 
lia, the holders, played the 
hosts in that pipe-opener too. 
It was presumed by most that 
they would meet again in the 
final a month from then. But 
a lot happened in between, as 
it does in these nice open-and- 
shut matters of KO and aud- 
den-death. 

Rugby union is also a game 
in frenzied turmoil, with bit- 
terness waiting round every 
corner. But at least rugby 
union got its World Cup in 
first and safely pocketed its 
£22 million profit 

So it Is, as it ever was, up to 
the brilliant young players of 
the game to bail out the bla- 
zered old burghers of the 
clubhouse boardrooms, just 
as their union blood brothers 
ultimately did in South Africa 
a few months ago. 

This afternoon there will be 
little of the colourful twirl of 
exuberant celebration of Cape 
Town in May. And Maurice 
Lindsay, for all the certitude 
of his ego, is no Nelson Man- 
dela. But the rugby should be 
Car better this month. Name 
an English player, or an Aus- 
tralian, who played in the 
union World Cup and would 
seriously claim a place in one 
of the league teams today? 

Today's centenary, too. 
could be the fin de siicle with 
knobs on. In five years' tune 
— if Murdoch has possibly de- 
cided that Sumo dog-dancing 
gets better ratings — the next 
World Cup might be prefaced 
by neither union nor league 
but simply "Rugby". One 
never knows. With rugby at 





"For us, it’s a question of origins, you see,” 
says Jake, "which we repudiate. If we talked 
about our parents, it would mean we were 
real. We’re trying to be irreverent about 
everything.” He looks a little hurl when told 
this sounds pretentious twaddle. 

Megan Tresidder meets the Chapman brothers 


("bir 


present . . . Now Heaven 
Knows, Anything Goes. Pre- 
sumably Ms Ross can belt out 
that one. 


Paul Fitzpatrick, page 11 



David Lacey 


T HERE is nothing new 
about football clubs try- 
ing to sign up budding 
schoolboys by offering 
inducements to their parents. 
The practice, though illegal, 
has been common for decades. 

Yet when one reads of 
£100,000 being offered for a six- 
year-old, with half the money 
to go to his father and the 
other half to a dub scout; it is 
surely time to wonder where 
the game, even at grass-roots 
level, is heading. Maybe preg- 
nant mothers will soon be 
badgered by scouts at the first 
sign of a useful left foot. 

In the past dubs have been 
heavily fined and even rele- 
gated for making illegal ap- 
proaches to schoolboys. Under 
a new, more rigorous system 
of investigation and more rele- 
vant penal code. West Ham 
United have been prohibited 
from signing players from 
schools for 12 months, two of 
the dub's football schools 
have been shut down and a 
dub official has been sus- 
pended for a year. 

For that matter, whatever 
the rights and wrongs of the 
Matthew Wicks affair, in 
which Arsenal have claimed 
that Manchester United made 
an illegal approach for a 
player they signed on a 
schoolboy contract at 14, the 
Idea of kids that young being 
involved in wrangles in which 
they are little more than com- 
modities sticks in the craw. 


has been shown the door by an 
offended housewife. 

Not that six is too early an 
age to begin assessing a boy's 
potential. European clubs 
such as Ajax start coaching 
players at that age in the belief 
that the earlier good playing 
habits are learned the more 
deeply Ingrained they become. 

This is one of the reasons 
why the FA now allows school- 
boys from nine upwards to be 
coached professionally at the 
centres of excellence, without 
the previous one-hour-a-week 
time restriction. The scheme 
is already making good pro- 
gress but to be able to compete 
with the rest of Europe the 
English game really needs to 
be planting its seeds two or 
three years earlfer. 

Auctions for six-year-olds, 
however, will do little to cre- 
ate the right climate. 


T HE 4 
boy; 
else 
the] 
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IS, £100,000 for a six- 
year-old? While in that 
case the father put his 
son's welfare above 
the chance of a fast buck, turn- 
ing the offer down, the FA 
surely ought to be asking 
questions. Even now the num- 
ber afclubs prepared to pay 
out such sums to recruit ex- 
infants for their academies 
must be limited. 

A car used to be the most on 
offer and before that furni- 
ture, although at least one 
scout who stood in a front 
room and said that it could do 
with a new three-piece suite 


associated school- 
boys scheme was criti- 
cised because it denied 
the professionals ac- 
cess to youthful talent at a cru- 
cial stage, allowing the young- 
sters to pick up bad 
footballing habits along the 
way. But it was also designed 
to prevent boys being ex- 
ploited by a combination of 
the league rat race and paren- 
tal greed before, in many 
cases, being thrown on the 
scrap heap at 17. 

There is bound to be compe- 
tition among clubs for out- 
standing youngsters but with 
more and more money swill- 
ing about at the top of the 
game while exemplary educa- 
tional establishments like 
Crewe face an uncertain fi- 
nancial future, a strict system 
of checks and balances needs 
to be maintained. 

Perhaps nurseries, with the 
wealthy clubs fanning out 
their colts to the lower div- 
isions on a more regular basis 
than the loan system allows, 
really are the answer just as 
long as the predators are de- 
nied opportunities to poke 
their cheque-books through 
play-pen bars. 

The oddest twist to the six. 
now seven going on eight- 
year-old's tale was his per- 
plexed parent's decision to 
consult Eric Hah, the game's 
most flamboyant agent At 
first glance this appeared akin 
to discussing the lad's aca- 
demic possibilities with 
Wackford Squeers. 

Then ag a in, if yon want to 
know about the law of the jun- 
gle who better to ask than the 
jungle VIP? 


Guardian 
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Crossword 20,466 


A special leather-bound edition of Collins English 
Dictionary worth £50 to the first correct entry 
drawn, plus copies of Collins Concise Dictionary 
and Thesaurus to the next three entries. Entries to 
Guardian Crossword No 20,466, 6 Bushey Hall Road, 
Bushey, Herts., WD2 2EA, by first post on Friday, or by 
fax to 01923 225885. Solution and winners in the 
Guardian on Monday October 16. 
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Address 



Set by Araucaria 

Across 


1 Pictorial pun about outsize 
hearts producing Rowers 

14-41 

5 Ring in flower requiring 
tenant (2,4) 

O A form of distaste (8) 

10 Pole after cut flower (6] 

12 God assigned artist to 
flower ( 11 } 

15 Fkwer on trial would be 
working (5} 

1 7 Turn out chaps that enter it 
for food (9) 

1 8 One poor soul must get 
happy before a flower (9) 

19 Church official whh flowers (5) 


20 Rower girl is having a drink 
with a relation { 11 } 

24 Model earldom of yore 
entertaining kings? (6) 

28 If 650's back In message it 
will spread (8) 

26 Birds eat missing flower In 

East Anglia (6) 

27 A flower in East Anglia's 
covering doctor with 
flowers (8} 

Down 
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4 Spooner's argosies 

miscarried? It. tells me what 
i want (B,4) 

6 Worker in force (9) 

7 Garden flower (4) 

8 Rower pretty nearly at 
centra (4) 

11 Dried flower painter, we 
hear, much worse than a 
liar? ( 12 ) 

13 Study choice — of the same 
candidate as before? ( 10 ) 

14 Resolution affects United 
Nations with distress (10} 

16 Kirk involved with Mass 
deserted shortly: sign they 
moved too fast? (4,5) 

21 Rower tor editor and all 

around him (5) 

22 King of primates takes me 
away from Eastern flower 
16} 


23 Rower for singular nosegay 
(4) 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20^66 


1 l may cross a flower, dig a 

borderforme(4,6) 

2 Lady Arkwright's outside 
with a flower ( 10 ) 

3 Broom producing some 
blossom initially (5} 
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Babies for sale: the 
vicious trade in 
stolen children 


19 
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Nobel calling: 
Seamus Heaney on 
the role of the poet 


21 
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A bank error in your 
favour: customer 
groups get active 


24 


The anoraks are 
taking over on 
the futures floor 
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How the 
party fixed 
the show 


Did all the Labour Party 
arrive at Brighton this week 
singing along in tune with 
Tony Blair? Or was that 
harmony rehearsed? 
PATRICK WINTOUR finds 
out. Illustration by 
STEVE CAPLIN 


L AST Saturday eve- 
ning, 36 hours be- 
fore Labour's most 
successful confer- 
ence in decades, a 
private meeting was 
1 held at the Metropole. the con- 
ference hotel in Brighton. It 
was the turning point 
It had been called by Jon 
Cruddace. 31. the likeable 
assistant to Tom Sawyer, 
Labour General Secretary. Pat 
McFadden, a wry Scot work- 
ing in Blair’s office, and Phil 
Wilson, reponsible for north- 
ern recruitment and once 
Blair’s political assistant in 
his Sedgefleld constituency. 

The room was just by the 
main conference bar and all 
the political researchers and 
key fixers from the major 
unions — such as Maggie 
Jones from Unison. Ray Coll- 
in gs from the TGWU. Phil 
Wyatt from the GMB, were in- 
vited in. until there were pres- 
ent union officials who could 
deliver 65 per cent of the total 
conference vote. Hie job of 
Cruddace and McFadden— 
choreographers of the confer- 
ence — was to take the union 
fixers through the agenda of 
the week ahead, to explain the 
leadership’s position on each 
key issue before the union del- 
egation meetings the 
following morning. Meetings 
like this happen most years, 
but this was one of the tensest 
ever. The reason was simple. , 
The potential traps were 
terrifying. Blair's leadership 
was on the line and the reputa- 
tions of two senior Shadow 
Cabinet members. Harriet 
Harman, Shadow Employ- 
ment Secretary, had cam- 
paigned within the party not 
to set a minimum wage target 
until in office, and confided to 
friends that she was “dead 
meat” if she lost Monday’s 
vote on the Issue. David Blun- 
kett. the Shadow Education 
Secretary, admitted later in 
the week that he had feared 
possible defeat over grant- 
maintained schools. There 
could have been upsets over 
the banning of Liz Davies, cuts 
in defence spending, the 
future of Trident, divisions 
over the decommissioning of 
IRA weapons, the referendum 
on proportional representa- 
tion. and anger at the role of 
the Blair kitchen cabinet. 
"Three weeks ago this looked 
really hairy. We were under 
serious pressure on too many 
fronts." says a Blair aide. 

That meeting was the first 
crucial test of the likely con- 
ference mood. One insider 
said: "We just talked it 
t hrough. It was not a question 
of fixing and arm-twisting, 
just a question of better infor- 
mation flow from the leader- 
ship to the delegations. We 
had all the composites and 
resolutions sorted out during 
Saturday, so we were in a posi- 
tion to stake out the leader- 
ship's view. It meant that 
there had been a co-ordinated 
attempt to explain the leader- 
ship position.” Even Harman 
arrived, to point out the case 
(With the help of graphs) 
against the motion calling for 
a minimum wage of two- 
thirdfi average earnings. 

The tightness of this organi- 
sation was part of a wider 
reorganisation by Tom Saw- 
yer. the party’s General Secre- 
tary. He is fond of task-based 
working, assembling people 
across departmental lines for 
specific jobs. The conference 
task force was set up over two 
months ago. bringing together 
l»eoplP from the leader's office 


such as McFadden and Sally 


paigns unit, and some key 
seats organisers. The meeting 
of people from the party and 
I Blair’s office undermined the 
repeated claim that Blair’s 
kitchen cabinet is not inte- 
grated into die party machine. 

This week's planning was of 
a different order than before. 
Blair felt he had been caught 
out last year over Clause 4. 
due to lack of foresight by his 
backroom, and wanted no 
repeat But the fixers were 
also pushing at an open door. 
The unions were going to de- 
liver for Blair — as Dennis 
Skinner said: “Old Labour 
saved New Labour.” 

The unions, despite anxi- 
eties over New Labour's direc- 
tion, are realists. An official at 
the centre of the union-party 
join says: "They treat their 
relations with Blair like a ne- 
gotiation. They know they 
have got some important 
things from him— vital to 
them —and will not throw 
them away by losing the next 
election just because they 
have not won everything. No 
sensible negotiator does that” 
But it is easy to forget that 
the two sides of the Labour 
movement alliance still have a 
genuine political affinity. One 
union card privately circulat- 
ing at the end of the week 
pointed out how much the 
unions had to applaud not 
only at fixe conferenc e , but in 
the months before. Full em- 
ployment as a goal of policy 
domestically and in Europe 
was confirmed in speeches by 
Gordon Brown and Robin 
Cook; Brown,for the first 
time, set himself a target of 
cutting unemployment by a 
million through his windfall 
levy. 


T HE PRINCIPLE of 
the national mini- 
mum wage was 
reconfirmed by 
Harman. Prank 
Dobson, the 

Shadow Environment Secre- 
tary — to a rapturous recep- 
tion from local government 
unions — vowed that compul- 
sory competitive tendering 
would be abolished. Railways 
would be taken back into pub- 
lic ownership, although de- 
tails remained cloudy. 

Blair accepted In private 
talks before the conference 
that the reduction of foe 
union vote to 50 per cent is the 

final settlement for the fore- 
seeable fixture. He had been 
trying to keep the option of 
farther cuts on the table; some 
unions had wanted a sliding 
scale to increase the u nion 
vote. Blair in his TUC speech 
has also promised to put 
money In their dwindling cof- 
fers— abolishing the res trie- 









tions on check-off and intro- 
ducing a right to union recog- 
nition if 50 per cent of the 
workforce ballot for It. 

These commitments helped 
change the feelings of the 
unions, and discreet signals 
in his speech rebuilt the trust 
farther. The unions have been 
grumbling at the way in which 
Blair was presenting Labour 
as a party reborn, causing sus- 
picion that New Labour en- 
tryists were refounding the 
SDP on top of Old Labour. 
Arthur ScargQl’s threat to 
form a new party is the most 
j i ili wm a wranwplA off this phe- 
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Morgan, those dose to fixe con- nomenon. Blair’s Year Zero 
stituency mood from the cam- rhetoric, the almost Orwellian 


references to New Labour, the 
talk of unfinished revolutions 
in Phillip Gould’s leaked 
memo, had threatened the 
mi Irma * str ong sense of tradi- 
tion. and besmirched the work 
of John Smith and Neil Kin- 
nock. Blair's modernising 
predecessors. 

In his speech. Blair point- 
edly praised the two men. 
spoke generously to Mary Wil- 
son and evoked the memory of 
Labour in 1945. The tone of the 
address may have remained 
messianic, but in the passages 
, for which the unions were 
waiting, the content was not 
! so scary as feared. 

For fixe unions, the speech 
did not Just inspire, it reas- 
sured. Even if Blair was not 
going to change course, he was 
i listening. "It meant people in 
the unions were prepared to 
do him favours. You should 
have seen the people who ab- 
sented themselves from the 
floor during the Trident vote,” 
a anion official says. 

But the mood in the constit- 
uencies this week was harder 
to read. Was there a left revolt 
that needed to be crushed? 
Had. as Blair’s friends 
claimed, an organic change oc- 
curred in the party or would 
victory be achieved only by 
brutal, battery-fanning meth- 
ods? Was a revived youth 
movement (Labour's is the 
largest such movement of the 
three parties at 20,000 strong) 
a signal of change in the 
constituencies? 

Blair, frustrated by what be 
feels to be the media's refusal 
to communicate his message . 
to the party fairly, and shaken 
by the "summer of madness”, 
did not know what to expect 
In the week before he had 
been reassured by two large 
meetings with party activists 
in Crawley and Birmingham; 
but at conference itself, SOper 
cent of the delegates were first 
timers, 60 per cent either 
teachers or school governors. 
A majority of them were 
women, which could possibly 
have reduced the confronta- 
tional culture. 

In the first serious test of 
constituency mood on Mon- 
day, over the minimum wage, 
Blair had a stroke ofluck. The 
Blairites badly needed to get 
rid of the motion from Edin- 
burgh Central resolution, call- 
ing for a specific minimum 
wage; if it were put to fixe con- 
ference, it might be passed, en- 
suring all fixe wrongheadEnes 

right at the beginning. (Har- 
man bad already helped per- 
suade the TGWU not to vote 
with it on technical grounds.) 
Earlier this year. Blair had 
backed Barman's strategy, 
telling friends: "If the choice is 
between a row or a fudge. Fd 
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How key votes were won 


Minimum wag*: The motion was remitted to the NEC, a 
device to prevent a vote and leave the matter in the hands of 
the leadership 

Grant-mai n t a i n ed schools: The motion demanding 
outright abolition was defeated by 76.4 per cent to 23.6 

THdtnt The call to scrap the Trident nuclear-missile 
system was defeated by 55.8 per cent to 44.2 per cent, 
reversing the decisions of the previous two annual 
conferences 

Proportional representation: An attempt to abandon Tony 
Blair’s commitment to a referendum on proportional 
representation after the next election was defeated on a I 

show of hands 


rather have a row.” If he lost, 
Blair was preparing to tell the 
unions, and toe whole confer- 
ence, that he would not bow to 
them. The stakes were high. 
All turned on the willingness 
of the mover of fixe motion, 
Jane Saran, to remit it She 
came to the rostrum: “There 
has been a lot of pressure on 
my constituency to remit" To 
cheers from fixe left, she said: 
"My constituency does not 
bow to pressure” — a big the- 
atrical pause here — "but we 
are open to persuasion, and we 
are persuaded that putting 
this motion to a vote will do a 
disservice to those It was in- 
tended to benefit" 

Saran, we later found out, is 
a hardline moderniser, reader 
of the modernisers’ bible. 
Renewal Few delegates would 
have been more open to per- 
suasion from the platform. 

But from that moment the 
left's fate was sealed. Blair told 
friends that when he rose to 
speak on Tuesday he felt this 
wave of goodwill and knew it 
would bean right "They were 
willing me to succeed ." 

There is a flip side to this. 
The left polled respectably in 
the NEC elections. The 100,000 
new members recruited this 
year appear not to have voted. 
The stage-management gets 
mare ruthless each year. 

More Shadow Cabinet mem- 
bers are given a chance to 
speak, consuming time that 
used to belong to delegit es. 
More presentable prospective 
parliamentary candidates tn 
targeted seatsare called to the 
rostrum to makea local media 
splash. They hardly refer to 
the issues under debate, but 
pour out Blairite micro-chip 


rhetoric. One group of dele- 
gates founded the Cell Block H 
Club, convinced the platform ■ 
had decreed they were not eli- 
gible to speak. 

On Thursday afternoon a lu- 
dicrous “debate” was staged 
covering the disabled, heri- 
tage, Northern Ireland, pro- 
portional representation, 
blacks in the party, c riminal 
justice, law and order, barris- 
ters, devolution, local govern- 
ment. and English assemblies! 
A Shadow Cabinet aide sighs: 
"You would be hard pressed to 
think of io subjects that we're 
not debating.” The three-hour 
debate brought no credit to fixe 
party — it suppressed debate. 
Some claim it was to prevent 
any backlash against Jack 
Straw for his clear-the-streets 
speech. 

The presence of the media 
patrolling for the slightest 
sign of any split, is slowly kill- 
ing debate in the conference 
hall — the only exception was 
that spat between Roy Hatters- 
ley and David Blnnkett, in 
part fuelled by personal jeal- 
ousies. Not surprisingly, the 
real Labour debate is now be- 
hind closed doors at the twice- 
y early national policy forums. 

The professionalism in the 
c ommun ications operation is 
also now quite frightening. 
Delegates were given a one- 
page summary of the key 
points in Blair’s speech as 
soon as he finished. Media 
people were handed a 20-page 
background briefing on fixe 
policy details behind the 
speech, including phone num- 
bers of experts in universities 
and think tanks, a riposte to 
those that claim Blair is pol- 
icy-free. There were German 


and French translations. 
Background briefings were 
even handed out to backbench 
MPsfor quick TV interviews. 
They’ve made sore every- 
body's singing from the same 
songsheet That unified com- 
mand structure, as leaked by 
Gould— is already in place. 

The modern world is out 
there, too. Chris Smith, fixe 
Shadow Heritage Secretary, 
was present through the Inter- 
net Blair’s speech was wired 
everywhere via the Internet — 
on the optimistic assumption 


that it was of terminal interest 
far, far away. Senior aides and 
Shadow Cabinet members are 
called from Interview to fringe 
meeting by their pagers and 
mobiles. Some senior Shadow 
Cabinet members now have 
awesome schedules on the day 
of their big speech, from 
GMTV at dawn toNewsnight 
at pushing the midnight hour. 
Blnnkett did 17 interviews on 
the day of the grant-main- 
tained schools debate. 

Cook spoke at 15 fringe 
meetings. At the thirteenth, a | 


meeting of the Tribune Group 
ofMPs, he began to speak — 
the time was just before 
7.30pm — and was fast warm- 
ing to his theme of the prior- 
ities fora first term of a 
Labour government. The au- 
dience was rapt when his 
bleeper went off. With the ex- 
asperated air of a politician 
who has long lost his freedom, 
he read out Its message: “The 
Tribune Group are expecting 
you at 7.30." In the Labour 
Party now. nothing Is left to 
chance. 
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Scupper the 

snooper’s 

charter 

A NOTHER conference over — and 
one more to go. What will happen 
next week? Consider the dilemma 
facing the Conservatives: still no 'Teel 
good" factor among the electorate, trail- 
ing 30 per cent behind in the unadjusted 
polls, and only 18 months to go before 
they have to call an election. The situa- 
tion is dire. Stand by for extreme mea- 
sures. Yet if they cannot win on crime — 
on which the latest polls show them still 
lagging behind Labour — then the only 
populist card left in the Conservative 
pack is race. Even here there are prob- 
lems. The covert race issue — ■ ID cards — 
is still splitting the cabinet One year ago 
Michael Howard was told by the confer- 
ence to get on with them. Instead, he has 
carried out a consultation exercise 
which has only just concluded, gdvihg 
him an excuse to delay a decision beyond 
this year's conference. This leaves the 
more overt issue of illegal immigrants, 
which as we exclusively reported this 
week, Mr Howard has been unsuccess- 
fully trying to bounce through cabinet 
Mr Howard's plan is simple enough: 
to apply the same principle internally 
that already applies externally — multi- 
plying the number of controllers through 


co-opting lay staff. Overseas this was 
done through the Carriers Liability Act, 
which overnight turned thousands of air- 
line staff into untrained immigr ation of- 
ficers. It was the airline which became 
liable if illegal i mm igrants slipped 
through. It was the airline which was 
required to carry them back home — and 
face stiff fines. Now the egregious Home 
Secretary hopes to apply s imilar trip 
wires internally through private and 
public employers: requiring each em- 
ployer to check the status of every new 
employee on pain of fines for taking on 
illegal immigrants. 

His first proposal — requiring em- 
ployers to check the validity of new 
workers' national insurance numbers — 
was successfully resisted by the private 
sector on the grounds of costs and ease of 
counterfeit numbers. Undaunted, Mr 
Howard has returned — as documents 
leaked to the Guardian this week demon- 
strated — with an amended proposal 
which still leaves the onus on employers. 
They are outraged. All three umbrella 
groups for the private sector are op- 
posed : the CBI, the Institute of Directors 
and the British Association of Chambers 
of Commerce. Ski, more seriously for Mr 
Howard, is his cabinet colleague Gillian 
Shephard, the Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary. She warns — in one of 
the leaked documents — of companies 
being even less ready to recruit e thni c 
minority staff if they are going to face 
criminal sanctions for employing illegal 
immigrants. An already oppressive dis- 
crimination against black British citi- 
zens will only get worse. 

Mrs Shephard rightly challenges Mr 


Howard's sense of “proportion”. She 
goes on to question whether the pro- 
posed legal defence for genuine mistakes 
by employers would work in practice. 
And most sentient of all, she asks the 
Home Secretary to provide firmer details 
of the scale of the problem. Here she will 
only get hot air. No one knows how 
many illegal immigrants there are be- 
cause no one counts people in — and 
then counts them out to identify the 
overstayers. 

MPs are writing to Mr Howard for 
public answers to these confidential 
questions posed by his cabinet colleague. 
Quite right too. And they should not stop 
there. If it is wrong to turn private em- 
ployers into unofficial immig ration offi- 
cers, then public employers too should 
be protected too. Parliament should in- 
sist that the snooper’s charter which Mr 
Howard intends to incorporate into his 
Asylum Bill is scuppered. Cutting the 
benefits of refugees and ending their 
right to an oral appeal are bad enough. 
Requiring head teachers, housing offi- 
cers and hospital chiefs to look out for 
illegal immigrant suspects is obscene. In 
the words of Immigration officers, who 
are outraged by the move, it is “a licence 
for racism and recipe for disaster”. 

The issue will be a challenge to 
Opposition parties too. Do not expect 
Michael Howard to give up easily. He is 
likely to get his way — given the plight of 
the Tory party. He might even couch his 
offensive idea- in liberal colours: the need 
to stop exploitation. No one should be 
fooled. Resisting racketeers does not 
require every public servant to turn 
snooper. 


A fax to 
Havana 

C UBA IS THE big one for Bill Clinton 
— Bosnia is by comparison a piece of 
cake. His aims in former Yugoslavia may 
sometimes have been confused but US 
policy towards Cuba has operated in a 
world of total fantasy. Yesterday the 
president returned to the microphones to 
lift a tiny corner of the senseless blanket 
cast over the unfortunate Cubans. The 
chief concession is that media and aca- 
demic exchanges will be permitted 
(though only under licence). The details 
reveal all the-old pettiness and paranoia. 
They define the terms on which fax 
machines may be used by such licence- 
holders to communicate between Cuba 
and the US. They grudgingly permit Cu- 
ban- Amen rans to visit their relatives on 
the island not more than once a year. 
(This improves on current regulations 
for compassionate visits: death often 
occurs before the journey can be made.) 

They permit Western Union to open 
an office in Havana — but only for the 
purchase of air tickets by those lucky 
enough to obtain US visas. Lest anyone 
suggest this is being soft on communism, 
Mr Clinton's advisers are at pains to ex- 
plain that it is “both a loosening and 
strengthening” of the blockade. The 
strengthening Includes a new surveil- 
lance operation, in Mexico and other 
countries which offer direct flights to 
Cuba. Americans “carrying large sums 
of money” will be specially targeted in 


case they are heading for Havana. These 
disclaimers are not enough to convince 
those long-time Cuban exiles who main- 
tain that Mr Clinton is a “pacifist" seek- 
ing accommodation with Fidel Castro. 
Recent moves in the House of Represen- 
tatives to tighten sanctions suggest there 
will be problems there too. The White 
House says there is absolutely no inten- 
tion of improving relations between the 
US and Cuban governments. The big idea 
is to encourage more “independence and 
political activity” among non-govem- 
ment Cubans to help prepare the country 
for “the eventual arrival of democracy". 
Instead of the exploding cigar once fa- 
voured by the CIA, Washington’s new 
secret weapon is to be the incoming fax. 

If i-big is a serious aim then the obvi- 
ous question arises: why were such steps 
not taken years ago to “aerate Cuban 
society’ 7 The White House interpreta- 
tion is hardly likely to encourage Cuba 
to respond positively unless it knows 
something more than is on the surface. 
Perhaps this is really camouflage and Mr 
Clinton is seeking ways of reaching more 
normal relations with a regime which 
poses no conceivable threat to US inter- 
ests. Perhaps there is concern in Wash- 
ington that foreign interests (including 
British ones) are getting in there first. 
Perhaps it has been noticed that younger 
Cuban exiles are less rabidly anti-Castro. 
Perhaps the natural progression of life 
can be left to settle Mr Castro’s future 
and that of Cuban politics. Perhaps the 
world’s largest power can finally stop 
persecuting a small Caribbean neigh- 
bour. That would be news worth faxing 
to Havana. 




The great push for peace 


MARTIN WOOLLACOTT warns that 
the dubious deals struck by the US 
in brokering the Balkans ceasefire 
may cost more than we want to pay. 
Illustration by PETER TILL 


T HE United States is 
bulldozing the way 
towards a settlement 
In former Yugoslavia, 
overcoming obstacles 
that seemed insuperable only a 
few months ago. In the process 
it has relegated the United 
Nations to a subordinate role, 
and reinvented Nato as an 
instrument of American 
power. 

America is consolidating it- 
self as the dominant influence 
in the Balkans on the basis of 
serious military threats to Bos- 
nian Serbs and Bosnian Mus- 
lims and of meeting the needs 
of both Croatia and Serbia for 
a legitimation of some of their 
past actions, for economic aid 
and for a return to interna- 
tional respectability. 

The momentum which the 


Americans have managed to 
create is bearing the parties 
along towards a ceasefire more 
likely to last than previous 
delusory arrangments. and 
towards a territorial agree- 
ment that might work if a large 
“peace implementation force" 
sat on it For a year or so after 
that. The American policy of 
“bigger sticks and bigger car- 
rots” seems to be succeeding. 
The intensified efforts now 
being made to take territory in 
advance of the ceasefire date - 
are an indication that those 
who are fighting recognise 
that they may genuinely have 
to stop in fixe near future. 

What is more, this is not just 
a Bosnian plan. The Ameri- 
cans are on the move through' 
out the Balkans, active on Mac- 
edonia and Kosovo, drawing in 


Greece and Bulgaria. It is an 
ambitious campaign. Every- 
body who has watched the en- 
feebled efforts of the outside 
powers in the past must wel- 
come the appearance of a more 
coherent and a more forcefhl 
American policy. 

Yet there is undoubtedly a 
price to pay far the prize of a 
Balkan settlement as the 
Americans envisage it, and it 
is a high one. In the region 
Itself, settlement on American 
lines means rescuing Slobo- 
dan Milosevic from a defeat 
that might well otherwise 
have led to his fell from power. 
It means reinforcing the un- 
healthy dom inance of Franjo 
Tudjman and his party in Cro- 
atia. It could mean that either 
Ratko Mladic or Radovan Kar- 
adzic. and perhaps even both of 
them, will survive and con- 
tinue to run a bloodstained 
regime in Serbian-held Bos- 
nia. And, while it means coerc- 
ing all sides in various ways, it 
may well be that the really 
serious coercion will be that 
applied to the present Bosnian 
government and the mainly 
Muslim population of the areas 
it controls. 


As Richard Holbrooke has 
moved from capital to capital 
he has carried with him a port- 
folio of military threats. Nato 
airpower has been repeatedly 
used against the Bosnian Serbs 
in pursuit of Holbrooke’s 
warning in late August, before 
the market attack, that bombs 
would fell “if the peace iniatlve 
does not get moving — dramat- 
ically moving— In the next 
week or so.” Serbia, too, feces 
the implied threat that Ameri- 
can restraints an the Tudjman 
government could be M slip, 
and an attack on Eastern Sla- 
vonia could follow. Bat the mil- 
itary threat has also been used 
in a more subtle way against 
the Bosnian government, as 
when the United States per- 
suaded Croatia to reduce its 
military efforts in north-west 
Bosnia. 

The result was to leave thB 
Bosnian forces on their own 
against the Serbs, who predict- 
ably then began to recapture 
some government-held terri- 
tory. Only the Croats have not 
yet been treated In this way. 
There is no clear military sanc- 
tion which affects them and, so 
far. they have been asked to do 


nothing that they might not 
have wished to do anyway. The 
Bosnian government Is being 
offered a carrot as well— die 
military training and 
assistance which the United 
States has said it will provide 
during the implementation 
phase ofa peace. It is not hard 
to see a muddle, or worse, here. 
The emphasis on arming the 
Bosnians — letting them fight 
on even terms — has been such 
a feature of the political debate 
in the United States that it 
must remain policy. Bat in 
practice, American military 
assistance might amount more 
to control of Bosnia's military 
resources than anything else. 

American policy takes 
advantage of the shifting 
strengths and vulnerabilities 
of the South Slav regimes. It 
uses and deals with Milosevic’s 
plans to give himself a new 
lease of life as near-dictator of 
Serbia, with Toyman’s idea of 
himself as a great national 
leader and European states- 
man, with the divisions wi thin 
the Bosnian government, and 
with the deep contradictions 
between file objectives of Sara- 
jevo and these of Zagreb. 


Some might therefore argue 
that it fights fire with fire, 
using ethnic nationalism to 
blunt the worse consequences 
of ethnic nationalism. But it 
can equally well be argued 
that no scheme for settlement 
that uses these forces can ever 
escape the danger of being up- 
set by them. 

The massive American in- 
tervention of recent months 
has, after all, been aimed at 
stopping the war Just at the 
point when the Bosnian Sorbs 
were beginning to lose it — 
when the combined Croatian 
and Bosnian forces could have 
inflicted farther defeats on 
the Serbs and might have been 
able to Induce a change of 
leadership In Pale, even in Bel- 
grade. It offers protection to 
fiie Bosnian Serbs from such a 
fete, just as it seems to offer 
protection to Milosevic from a 
Croat attack on Eastern Slavo- 
nia. 

What is in common in its 
likely effects is that they all 
tend to reinforce ethnic div- 
ision. Tudjman. preparing for 
a quick lower-house election 
to cash in on his post-Krajina 
popularity, has just reduced 
Serbian representation from 
12 to three seats, an action 
which speaks volumes on the 
question of the Serbian right 
to return. In Serbia itself, the 
concentration of refugees pro- 
duces a more and more pre- 
dominantly Serb society. In 
Bosnia, file processes of ethnic 
cleansing continue day by 
day. 

The Americans are hustling 
the parties through door after 
door. But the war could easily 
still go on. In particular, Cro- 
atia clearly reserves the right 
to attack in Eastern Slavonia 
if the region is not handed to it 
by agreement If that were 
avoided, however, the opti- 
mistic scenario suggests that a 
more normal politics will 
eventually begin. 

The argument is that the 
regimes of both Serbia and 
Croatia have been able to es- 
cape blame for their misman- 
agement of the transition 
from communism by pointing 
to the war, but they will not be 
able to do so for long if the 
fighting stops. Then, the 
diversity of class and regional 
interests ought to produce 
opposition parties with some 
chance of taking power. 

In Bosnia, similarly, there 
is sometimes hopeful talk ofa 
long-term approach to inte- 
gration, in which the multi- 
ethnic Ideal would come to 
prevail after many years. The 
pessimistic projection, on the 
other hand, is that the legacy 
of extreme nationalism and of 
one-party rule will not go 
away, leading either to a 
reversion to war or to increas- 
ing Internal oppression, or 
both. 

Once social and political 
damage of the kind infl icted 
on South Slav societies has 
been done, its effects cannot 
easily be reversed, particu- 
larly by policies which tempo- 
rise with the very forces that 
did the damage in the first 
place. 


Idiots and 
their boxes 

i 



Ian Aitken 


W HY do the broad- 
casters have such a 
fixation about in- 
terviewing the 
people who do things, instead 
of letting us see or hear diem 
doing it? This tendency has 
even infected sports coverage, 
with sportsmen — or more 
often, their managers — bab- 
bling endless banalities into 
the microphones. 

But it is even worse with the 
political coverage. Instead of 
hearing politicians delivering 
their speeches, we see them 
being interviewed about what 
they have just said or are about 
to say. Or, worse still, we bear 
someone else being inter- 
viewed about what they have 
just heard the politician say. 

So anyone who retied on the 
BBC’s supposedly "live" cover- 
age of this week's Labour 
Party conference would have 
ended up with an encyclopae- 
dic knowledge of Roy Hatters- 
Iey's view on almost every- 
thing. But they’d have got only 
the sketchiest idea of what had 
been happening in the hall. 

Much the same has affected 
the coverage of Parliament We 
sit through studio interviews 
before Prime Minister’s Ques- 
tion Time, and then endure 
still more Interviews after- 
wards. The actual debates go 
virtually unreported, with 
only Radio 4's Today In Parlia- 
ment slot giving anything 
resembling a proper record of 
events. 

This is ludicrous if you 
remember the fanfares that 
preceded the original entry of 
the cameras into the Com- 
mons. Nowadays they might 
just as well remove them from 
the chamber and re-erect them 
outside the building, on Col- 
lege Green. 

But help is at hand. Digital ' 
radio, when it arrives, is to 
include a channel giving con- 
tinuous live coverage of 
Parliament 

□ ALMOST as bad for politi- 
cal debate as a second-hand in- 


terview is the telly-prompter 
device comonly known as the 
"idiot box" which Mrs 
Thatcher imported into this 
country after seeing President 
Regan, a prime idiot using it 
effectively. As an aide to ora- 
tory, it is capable of making a 
poor speaker seem quite good. 

But it is also capable of mak- 
ing good speakers Into ponder- 
ous bores. They trudge faith- 
fully through the words 
projected on to the glass 
screens in front of them, terri- 
fied of departing from their 
text lest they lose their place. 
Hecklers go unanswered, 
impromptu flourishes are 
eschewed, and all is lumbering 
tedium. 

One victim of this phenome- 
non at Brighton was Robin 
Cook, probably the wittiest 
and most cerebral of Labour's 
front-bench team. I heard him 
deliver file best speech of the 
week at a fringe meeting, also 
addressed by our own Will 
Hutton. Two days later I heard 
him deliver what may have 
been the worst speech of the 
week when he wound up the 
foreign affairs debate. 

The first was delivered with- 
out notes, and sparkled with 
wit and conviction. The 
second was read from the idiot 
box, and was leaden and 
unconvincing. 

Cook might study the suc- 
cess of David Blunkett Being 
blind, the idiot box is beyond 
him. Instead, he uses braille, 
and this week one could see his 
fingers slipping lightly over 
his text while he delivered 
what seemed to bean 
impromptu oration. He even 
took on the odd heckler with- 
out losing bis place. 

The result, as Roy Hatters- 
ley bad good reason to know, 
was as fine a debating speech 
as any delivered all week. Per- 
haps politicians should leant 
braille. 

O GRANADA TV threw a din- 
ner for the incomparable Bar- 
bara Castle's 85£b birthday. It 
was a huge success, Barbara's 
speech was the best of all. and 
everybody was there — even 
Jim Callaghan, the man who 
sacked her from his Cabinet 

But Jim must have been 
slightly uneasy. When the cake 
was wheeled in. he presented 
her with the knife to cut it And 
said, sotto dock "Don't stick it 
in me, Barbara.” 

□ 1 KNEW there was some- 
thing missing this week. No, it 
wasn't left-wing revolts, scarce 
though they were. Nor was It 
the unlamented Militant ora- 
tors, carving the air with their 
puppet-like gestures. Robin 
Day wasn't here and no one in 
my hearing quoted Nye Bevan. 
Both marie the end of an era. 




A ND SO to Blackpool, 
temporary home to 
the Tory party next 
week, and a town which the 
Local Government Commis- 
sion decided the other day 
needs to be given unitary 
status, to give It a chance to 


“re think Its raison d’etre." 
So galling; that. I imagine, 
for fine cities like Norwich, 
doomed to soldier on as part 
of the surrounding county. 
“If only.** the city fathers 
there must be telling them- 
selves, “we hadn't had quite 
so substantial a raison 
d'etre . . " But whaf s even 
more ludicrous is the no- 
tion that Blackpool is short 
of this scrum ptious com- 
modity. The place has 
raison d’etre written all 
over It: as succinctly 
defined in the Stanley 
Holloway monologue In 
which Albert gets eaten by 
the lion: “There's a famous 
seaside place called Black- 
pool. that's noted for fresh 

air and fun.” 

It has to be said that while 
rambling away to his neigh- 
bour on this theme at Brigh- 
ton, Small weed was inter- 
rupted by someone who 
Introduced herself as the 
Mayor, a claim one had no 
grounds for challenging 


even though she was sport- 
ing neither the traditional 
chain of office nor the tradi- 
tional municipal jowls. 
Brighton, she claimed, was 
teeming with raison d ’etre, 
and its raison d'etre was 

Fun. I think that sells Brigh- 
ton short, unless you're de- 
fining Fun in a far broader 
way than applies to Black- 
pool: admitting, for 
instance, a bit of un- 
ashamed culture: Rachman- 
inov in the Dome. Pinter at 
file Theatre Royal, Liam 
Brady at theGoldstone. and 
people like that. Fan In 
Brighton has at least as 
much to do with Regency ar- 
chitecture, historic connec- 
tions, the university influ- 
ence and trysts in low-lit 
corners of suave hotels as it 
has with candyfloss, roller* 
coasters, or fingers twin- 
kling over the Wurlitzer 
keys. Brighton Rock cer- 
tainly: Blackpool Rock 
never: Graham Greene’s 
novel would surely have 


sunk without trace had it 
been set in the Fylde. 


£ 1.90 AN HOUR — Bring 
your own dog: advert 
for job as a security 
guard In Neath. South 
Wales, quoted by Neath MP 
Peter Ham. 


T HE CLAIM that the art 
of maki ng political 
speeches is dying was 
exploded several times in 
Brighton this week, no- 
tably, as lan Aitken ob- 
serves somewhere to the 
north-east of me, by Robin 
Cook and Roy Hattersley, 
speaking noteless and 
promptless. Tony Blair’s 
performance on Tuesday 
has been widely saluted, 
but one has to remember 
that those weren't his own 
words. Some say the knock- 
out line denying the Tories 
the right to wrap them- 
selves in the fabric of the 
national flag when they had 
done so much to ruin the 


fabric of society was the 
work of Alastair Campbell: 
others claim it for one of 
those Milibands without 
whom nowadays no Labour 
Party bigwig leaves town. 
0*1 seem to be out ofMili- 
bands." one imagines them 
asking each other. “Have 
yon one you could lend me 
until Tuesday?”) There was 
also a poignant passage 
about your aged parent 
being my aged parent and 
so on, which sounded more 
like Kinnock than Blair; 
hardly surprising if, as Fm 
told, Kinnock supplied it 

I WISH I could think that 
the uses to which Young 
Britain is going to put all 
these computers were as 
elevated as Blair supposes. 
One browser being intro- 
duced to the sacred Internet 
by party experts in Brigh- 
ton this week spotted a seo 
tion devoted to female mod- 
els and asked for Liz 
Hurley. But Labour, I have 


to warn you, failed to de- 
liver. This file, he was told, 
had been closed after 
30,000 customers tried to 
use it at once and jammed 
up the system. 


“C 


AN YOU assure 
me that the 
father is not tat- 
tooed?” Question raised at 
one of the schools which is 
practising social selection, 
quoted at a conference 
fringe meeting of the Social- 
ist Education Association. 

■T“HE AFFINITY between 
I music and cricket, 

I about which Frank 
Seating wrote in yester- 
day’s Guardian, lw also 
been exercising the Daily 
Telegraph, which yesterday 
carried a letter from Doug- 
las Wilkins advancing the 
claims of James Cntmore. 
This Essex all-rounder, be 
says, had a fine baritone 
voice and often appeared in 


pantomime. Maybe. Bnt 
what is so rash is the state- 
ment which follows: “It can 
be claimed that he was the 
only first-class cricketer to 
have made a commercial re- 
cord on account offals sing- 
ing talent." Can be claimed 
— but almost certainly 
shouldn't be. Even if we as- 
sume that Ian Botham, a 
regular star in several pan* 
tommies other than Sunday 
League cricket, was never 
recorded while singing, it is 
dangerous to assume that 
bowling medium pace is in- 
compatible with starring In 
Tosca. Watch next week for 
a spate of letters from 
people who still have the re- 
cords ofDennis Lillee, boy 
soprano, wrapping his lar- 
ynx round 0 For The Wings 
OfADove. 

O N THURSDAY on the 
BBC Today pro- 
gramme James 
Naughtie staged a debate on 
the future of Coronation 


Street — the programme, 
that Is, not the salnbrions 
Blackpool town centre 
thoroughfare. On the scepti- 
cal front they paraded the 
Sunday Times’s A A Gill. 
(Has there ever been a 
vainer, more empty-headed 
and posturing TV critic 
than Gill? I know the com* 
petition is fierce, but I 
doubt it.) On the other side 
was a Cambridge Eng Lit 
graduate who bubbled with 
entb usiasnz. Neither was a 
Northerner. Gill did not 
know the North “though I 
drive past it sometimes". 

His adversary, though not 
Northern boro, said she had 
married a Northerner. 

“You could say I was a 
Northerner by penetra- 
tion," she informed a proba- 
bly ashen-faced Naughty. 
Goodness me. Where will all 
this lead us? How many of 
Blair’s new recruits are 
Labour by penetration? All 
this more than 12 hours be- 
fore the 9pm watershed. 
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This woman’s child 
was taken from her 
womb so that an 
American couple 
could have him. She 
is Paraguayan but 
children like hers 
also go to England. 
Price? £15, 000. 
JAN ROCHA reports 

Boom 
trade in 
babies 


I UZ MIRANDA, 17 

1 yean old and nearly 

I . eight months preg- 

I ,• nant, thought she was 

I g oing for a prenatal 

examination arranged by the 
woman she worked for as a 
mild, but then the nurses tied 
her down. When she struggled, 
they hit her. 

/‘I cried for help and told 
them to stop but they just car- 
rid on. I told theml didn't 
want them to take my baby, 
tlen I felt the excruciating 

min of the knife going in." 

] With only a local anaes- 
petic, in non-sterile surround- 

e ., she had a caesarean sec- 
. Once the baby had beat 
oved, Luz was abandoned 
an the backroom of a dandes- 
Itine nursery, in Asuncion. 
/Paraguay. She was found be- 
I cause of a providential raid by 
- judge Patricia Blasco. who has 
I been investigating the illegal 
baby trade. But her wounds 
had become infected. Doctors 
had to give her massive blood 
transfusions to save her and 
she is scarred for life. 

In August, thanks to BBC2*s 
Assignment programme, 
which went to Paraguay to in- 
vestigate the baby trade, she 
was finally reunited with her 
daughter, prematurely tom 
from her because an adoption 
lawyer urgently needed a baby 
for prospective parents arriv- 
ing from abroad. 

Dtonisia Gonzales is a mar- 
ried woman with five children. 
Her husband's wages as a 
building labourer are very low; 
the family lives in a one-room 
shack on the outskirts of Asun- 
cion. One day a woman ap- 
peared at her door saying she 
was the boss's wife and that 
Dionisia's husband had suf- 
fered a terrible accident and 
been taken to hospital. She 
said she would take Dtonisia 
there, and told herto bring her 


10-month-old baby, Rodrigo. 

At the hospital she offered to 
hold hhn while Dionisla, dis- 
traught, rushed in to look for 
her injured husband. He was 
not there and when she came 
out the woman and Rodrigo 
had disappeared. Dionisla 
hunted for him. walking the 
streets because she had no 
money for transport, appealing 
on a radio programme where 
she read out a letter to him: 
“Are you all right, Rodrigo, 

: are you thirsty, hungry, are 
you crying, are you upset be- 
cause we aren’t with you?" 

Her agony lasted two 
months until the same judge, 
who later found Luz, orga- 
nised a raid on a clandestine 
guardarta (nursery) and found 
29 babies and small children 
packed into cots in small dark 
rooms, waiting to be adopted. 
As soon as new parents were 
found they would be trans- 
ferred — by then better-fed and 
dressed in new clothes — to a 
shiny new nursery. 

Rodrigo was so thin and pale 
that Dionisla was only sure it 
was her son when she recog- 
nised his birthmark; he was 
also covered in severe nappy 
rash. Another baby was so sick 
that he died in hospital. Ro- 
drigo went back to the one- 
room shack. Now he is three 
years old, but still scared of 
strangers. Dionisla cries when 
she remembers those days. 

Every year hundreds of 
childless couples arrive in 
Paraguay to adopt a baby. 90 
per cent from the US. the rest 
from the UK, Europe and Is- 
rael. They come in ignorance 
of the misery behind Para- 
guay’s booming adoption 
trade. They believe they are 
involved in a legal process. 
They have paid up to £15,000 to 
an adoption agency, had a 
home study done, been inter- 
viewed by social workers. 



An American in Asuncion has her baby finger-printed, the 
last stage In the formal adoption process 
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Luz Miranda shows the caesarean scar. She thought she was in for a routine check 


Many have made financial sac- 
rifices to pay the costs. One 
couple mortgaged their home 
and sold their car. 

While they wait in Asuncion 
for the paperwork to go 
through, which ran take 
months, couples can have their 
baby staying with them, often 
in the city's most comfortable 
hotels. At tiie Gran Hotel del 
Paraguay, once the favourite 
haunt of travellers and writ- 
ers, waiters manoeuvre round 
high chairs as they serve din- 
ner, while the squawk of par- 
rots in the gardens is almost 
drowned by baby cries. 

Paraguay has no official 
adaption agency. Instead, a 
couple may be in tiie hands of a 
lawyer who arranges court 
hearings, translators, baby- 
sitters. hotels — and the baby, i 
In some of the guardarias each 
cot has the lawyer's name on it 

The demand caused by feU- 
ing fertility in industrialised 
countries has transformed 
what was once a humanitarian 
act — finding new parents for 
an unwanted or orphaned 
ohitri — mfnji f radp ri mrdn«tpd 
by a small group of unscrupu- 
lous lawyers. Paraguay, a 
Catholic country with strong 
family values, has very few 
orphaned or unwanted chil- 
dren, but it does have thou- 
sands of poor, often illiterate, 
women, whose babies can be 
bought taken by deceit or even 
stolen. 

Only 30 per cent of babies 
from such countries are given 
up voluntarily, believes Dr 


Ruben Riquelme, head of the 
Judicial Investigation Centre 
attached to the imposing law 
courts, but actually situated in 
a few rooms in a hospital 
morgue. (It is also a career 
dead-end.) 

At Interpol's request the 
centre is now investigating a 
baby-smuggling ring, discov- 
ered when Belgian police inter- 
cepted a Paraguayan couple at 
Brussels airport They were 
about to hand over a newborn 
baby to an Israeli couple, and 
they confessed to taking 
another five babies into 
Europe in the previous six 
months. 

The centre raided the Asun- 
cion home of one of the ring- 
leaders and found more than 
100 photos of babies and chil- 
dren and a pile of blank birth 
certificates, evidence which 
has mysteriously disappeared 
inside the labyrinth of tiie 
palace of justice. 

. Fraudulent birth certifi- 
cates and false “mothers" who 
swear they are voluntarily giv- 
ing up their babies are used by 
the traders. In 1990, an English 
family came to Paraguay and 
adopted a two-year-old girl Be- 
fore they left she became 01, so 
the lawyer found another child 

falrpTw ’ pTapg , ngingthg 
identity papers of the first 
rhfM After a ynar tn Englan d 
the adoptive parents rejected 
her, and she was taken into 
care by the local authority. 
Now she has been adopted by 

»nr>t W Rngliiih family. 

American couples complete 


the adoption process in Para- 
guay. and the child leaves as a 
US citizen. UK couples have to 
complete the adoption process 
in England, taking the baby 
out of Paraguay with the 
mother’s permission and a 
travel permit from the 
National Department for the 
Protection of Children, many 
of which have been falsified. 
British couples in Paraguay 
and in the UK refused to be 
filmed. Some threatened in- 
junctions to stop the pro- 
gramme being shown. 

Several of the most notori- 
ous adoption lawyers have 
been charged with baby- 
stealing and r.Tt iM4nHW rlrin g. 

One spent five months on 
remand in prison in 1993, but 
none of the cases has come to 
trial because of missing evi- 
dence and reluctant witnesses. 
The adoption lawyers started a 
vicious campaign to discredit 
the judge who tried to stop the 
trade by raiding clandestine 
nurseries; she had to abandon 
the raids. 

Victor Llano and Sonia Tel- 
lechea, the two judges who 
between them authorise most 
of the international adoptions, 
(as many as 16 in one day), 
were accused by the American 
Association of Jurists of being 
“complacent" with the fraudu- 
lent and illegal aspects of 
many adoptions and of ignor- 
ing the constitutional rights of 
children. Judge Llano's 
answer to all criticisms is that 
adoption is better than 
abortion. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: GISBUE PORTENIER 

The lawyers who specialise 
in adoption have found them- 
selves an easy way to make 
money, taking advantage of 
foreigners’ desperation for a 
baby and of poor women’s vul- 
nerability in a country where 
social inequality is huge (and 
where nearly 40 years of vio- 
lent repression under dictator 
General Alfredo Stroessner 
has left a legacy of submis- 
sion). The lawyers' defence is 
that they are finding good 
homes for the babies bred by 
ignorant girls. 

The growing demand has 
boosted international adop- 
tions in Paraguay from a few 
10 years ago, when each cost 
only $200-5300, to more than 
600 cases a year now. Besides 
the formal adoptions, an un- 
known number ofbabies are 
smuggled abroad. Childless 
Paraguayan couples say they 
cannot compete with the 
prices paid by overseas ‘ . 
couples. 

Last month, the Paraguayan 
Congress, under pressure from 
human rights campaigners, 
voted to suspend international 
adoptions for one year while 
safeguards are introduced. TTie 
lawyers lobbied hard against 
suspension, but they were also 
prepared for it In the days be- 
fore it became Jaw they filed 
scores of new adoption applica- 
tions. enough to keep them 
busy far months. Now it is just 
a question of finding the babies. 

The Baby Trade. BBC2 
Assignment tonight at 7.15pm. 
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Martin Kettle 


I T SOUNDS more like the 
title of a Neil Young album 
than a political catch- 
phrase. But .Young Country 
is strictly copyright Tony 
Blair. He thought of the phrase 
himself . It was in his speech at 
Brighton because these words 
seemed the best available to 
take forward what he wants to 
offer. People say that he used 
the phrase 15 times and yet at 
the end of the week one senior 
Blair aide was still going 
round the Labour Party con- ‘ 
ference uneasily canvassing 
private responses to it, while 
another, no less senior, was 
saying that Young Country 
hadn’t workedfor him at all. 

We have got used to Blair 
getting the words right while 
leaving the pledges a bit 
vague. Yet this week things - 
have been the other way 
round. The pledges have been 
sharpened — an admiring 
marketing executive inter- 
viewed on the BBC yesterday 
even described Labour's week 
as a triumph of content over 
tmflgw — while the language 
has become rather fuzzier. 

Don’t get this wrong. It was 
a b rillian t speech, though 
principally because of its po- 
litical effect upon Labour. At 
the start of the week there was 
a genuine possibility that 
things might go quite badly 
awry for Blair. He might have 
lost on the minimum wage. 

Liz Davies might have become 
a more lasting problem. He 
might have lost on Trident and 
he might have been left with a 
mess on electoral reform. 
There could have been a red 
meat rather than a pork pie 
Prescott row. And the speech 
might have bombed, rather as 
the TUC speech nearly did a 
month ago in the samehalL 

Blair himse lf thinks that 

tiling began to come round in 
his direction a couple of weeks 
ago. He thinks that the party* ~ 
looked at the danger signals 
and made a conscious choice to 
rally behind their leader and 
his strategy. But labour's good 
week was not an inevitability 
when the delegates gathered in 
Brighton. The speech was still 
needed. And the speech cleared 
the clouds away. It left labour 
delegates feeling more positive 
about their party than I would 
have believed possible a week 
ago. 

But Blair characteristically, 
wanted more. He wanted to 
give them a vision which 
brought together the thanes 
of social solidarity and politi- 
cal renewal in simple words 
which would connect with 
everything that Labour now 
wants to do in government 
Blair is Iookingfor a numi- 
nous phrase that will do for 
him what the New Deal did for 
Roosevelt, the New Frontier 
for Kennedy or the Contract 
with America for Gingrich. 
Something that sums it aU up 
while making it clear that it is 
mare than tiie sum of its parts. 
This is the purpose for which 
A Young Country was minted. 

What A Young Country 
ought to mean is a new start, a 
break with the past, afresh 
way of doing things. It’s about 
kindling optimism, ambition, 
enthusiasm, having a go, the 
pioneer spirit It conveys 
b uilding thing s and setting 
targets, doing things with zest 
and fun and striving for new 
horizons. It’s cohesive. Inclu- 
sive and communitarian. The 
phrase sounds as though it 
comes from Clinton via Keat- 
ing, which is either a warning 
or an endorsement or perhaps 
both, but certainly it is not 
very British. 


And it is not very British 
labour In particular. Blair 
bonded with his party this 
week and his party bonded 
with him. But all this Youn g 
Country stuff showed how 
very different he still is from 
most of his followers. It sits 
uneasily alongsid e even the 
new, happy, preparing for gov- 
ernment Labour Party , 

People like hearing the new 
language, and they like to be 
rid of the old. But too much of 
the party is more preoccupied 
with policies that would pot 
the Old Bri tain back together 
than with ideas and policies 
that would put a New Britain 
in its place. There's a dislo ca- 
tion between the ra dicalism of 
the rhetoric and the conserva- 
tism of the agenda with which 
too many are too easily 
satisfied. 

A Young Country would do 
more things more differently 
than Labour seems able to 
imagine. For one thing, a 
Young Country would put the 
environment much more at 
the centre of its thinking than 
an Old Country does. It would 
Bay things about the prolifera- 
tion of the private motor car — 
whether banger or BMW— 
that even New Labour, con- 
scious of the aspirational 
agenda of “our people”, finds 
it very difficult to say. 

A Young Country would ask 
itself more honest questions 
about the defence establish- 
ment and post-imperial com- 
mitments which it had inher- 
ited from the Old Country it 
left behind. A Young Country 
would question foe necessity 
of a national nuclear warhead 
which may have been a shield 
in the past but whose purpose 
now becomes ever more ex- 
pensively obscure. And a 
Young Country would fly the 
flag with seemly pride while 
no less proudly getting rid of 
such nonsenses as the Falk- 
land Islands. 

A Young Country would po- 
litely abolish the monarchy, 
as Keating's Australia plans 
to do, and would take a scythe 
to the other reactionary and 
divisive institutions which 
the monarchy encapsulates . A 
Young Country would have an 
elected second chamber, not a 
hereditary or an appointed 
one. and would devolve power 
to elected rather than nomi- 
nated regional authorities. 
And a Young Country would 
not want to continue with an 
educational system In which 
the powerful went to one sort 
of school which you pay for 
and the rest to another (or, as 
Labour quite reasonably pro- 
poses, two others) which you 
don’t 


A YOUNG Country 
/ \ would strive for fiair- 
/ ■ —4 ness and equality as 
# vnaturally as it valued 

enterprise and celebrated suc- 
cess. It would not put up with 
the corruption' and nepotism 
of the quango state, but it 
would not accept a manifestly 
unjust electoral system which 
delivered all power to a party 
which never won a majority of 
the votes, either. A Young 
Country would be tolerant 
rather than tribal, and would 
not pretend that agreement 
between political parties was 
worse than disagreement. 

I find it bard to believe that 
Blair, with his background, in- 
terests and instincts, does not 
privately agree with a very 
large amount of this. It is prac- 
tically impossible to under- 
stand, for instance, how some- 
one with such a deep sense of 
community and modernity 
can seriously defend the unre- 
formed electoral system 
which has benefited the Con- 
servatives so extravagantly — 
nor foil to recognise that he 
will have to favour reform 
when foe referendum finally 
takes place. You may not feel 
that A Young Country is quite 
the right phrase for his pro- 
ject for government, but the 
fact that he chose these words 
surely confirms that the revo- 
lution Is set to continue. 


Lottery dottery has given us an embarrassment of riches 

The number of UK millionaires has jumped by a third. JOHN CUNNINGHAM reports on how we became so wealthy 

T HE pood news for new £995— asniptosuchfolk.no ing threshold in divorce agent It’s as well he received dropped out of university to 

money this week is doubt.- settlements has brought early training in this field, set up their company in a ter- 

that the number of mil- While the biggest group of some women into themil- but it’s hardly one of the gilt- raced house next to their 

lionaires in Britain the rich have inherited their lionaire bracket. tering careers of the 1990s. parents’ newsagent's shop 13 


T HE good news for new 
money this week is 
that the number of mil- 
lionaires in Britain 
has jumped to the amazing 
total of 49.000, thanks. 

mostly.totbeLottery.com- ■ 
pater games and lavish div- 
orce settlements. The bad 
news for old mosey is that the 
impoverished Lord Caith- 
ness — 1 the 20th holder of an 
enridoin going hack to 1455— 
has hod to start work as an 
estate frgent. after a decade of 
keeping up aristocratic 
appeahmees as a minor 
minister. 

Since 1990, when there 
were w, 100 people worth 
more than £1 million, the 
total has risen each year so 
that by 1596 it will have ex 
ceedeid 50.000. The figures 
come from London manage- 
ment consultants. Datamoni- 
tor. extracted from a forth- 
coming tome. High Net 
Worjb Individuals, price 


£995 — a snip to such folk, no 
doubt. - 

While the biggest group of 
the rich have inherited their 
wealth (29 per cent of the 
total), the gap between them 
and those who have worked 
for their fortunes is narrow- 
ing: 2lper cent are classed as 
self-made, which includes 
entrepreneurs and the 
highly paid. Numbers in this 
sector have gone up two per 
cent over 12 months. ' 

The growing presence of 
the new rich is due to a whole 
range of factors: the Lottery 
has made millionaires of 
about 120 winners since it 
started. Remuneration and 
share-option packages in 
some of foe privatised utili- 
ties, and takeovers and buy- 
outs at some firms, have 
boosted the fortunes of 
others. The continuing rise of 
foe stock market in the eight 
years since foe last crash has 
enriched some, while the ris- 


ing threshold in divorce 
settlements has brought 
some women into the mil- 
lionaire bracket. 

And even more of the rich 
will be with us. The trend will 
continue to be fed by bigger 
salaries: the Treasury esti- 
mates there are now more 
than 20,000 earners getting 
above £200.000. In 1983, there 
were just 4.000. There are 
even more big legacies: the 
latest figures (1990} show that 
535 people left estates worth 
more than £1 million, com- 
pared with 360 in 1987. 

Old wealth seems to be los- 
ing ground. While it’s true 
that the Caithness family, for 
instance, ceased to be 
wealthy rentiers some time 
ago. there is some symbolic 
significance in the fact that 
tlje present earl, having left 
politics after his wife's sui- 
cide, has started again — 
there being no family acres 
to lord it over — as an estate 


agent It's as well he received 
early training in this field, 
but it’s hardly one of the glit- 
tering careers of the 1990s. 
given the property roller- 
coaster. By contrast, the new 
millionaires, many of them, 
have made their money on 
fun rides: spectacularly com- 
puter games, which has the 
knack of giving brothers six 
sets of noughts apiece. 

There’s Dick and Dave 
Darting, who last year got £2 
milli on in compensation in a 
US court from a company 
which had ripped off one of 
their products. Hie brothers' 
own firm. Codemasters, is 
worth £30 milli on and has 
annual sales of £12 million. 
Their teenage passion for 
computers led them to design 
and y»H their own games 
while still at schooL 

The 1980s is glitzed with 
similar tales. There’s the 
! three Stampers — Chris, 

; Steve and Tim — who 


dropped out of university to 
set up their company in a ter- 
raced house next to their 
parents' newsagent's shop 13 
years ago. They now run 
Rare Ltd from a converted 
bam in Warwickshire with a 
payroll of 80— mum and dad 
included. 

The high-minded who are 
not so well-endowed, flnan- 
cially, will carp at this grow- 
ing affluence and chunter 
about the poor being left be- 
hind. The mean-minded will 
point to the estimated 25,000 
foreign milli onaires resident 
here, and deplore the Gov- 
ernment’s initiative in offer- 
ing a UK passport to any 
overseas investor who sinks 
£1 milli on in Britain. 

And foe merely down-trod- 
den will sigh and reflect that 
money doesn't bring you 
happiness. That seems to be 
true. Or at least it Is the case 
that the rich don’t always 
seem able to have foe time. 



Lord Caithness - - - holder 
of an ancient earldom has 
gone into real-estate 

the inclination or the luckto 
enjoy their booty. 

Liz Hurley, with her £1 mil- 
lion-a-year contract with 
Est&e Lauder, has hardly 
been the picture of happiness 


lately; similarly Kenneth 
Branagh and Emm a Thomp- 
son. Even if you say showbiz 
bust-ups are a special case, 
the theory holds in other 
fields. Top gas cat, Cedric 
Brown (salary £475.000, a 
£600,000 incentive deal, £1 
million In share options, and 
a promised pension of 
£180.000 a year) looks tmeasy 
with the accolade of the Most 
Unpopular Man In Britain. 
Who wouldn't? 

Surely all that wealth is 
wasted on someone whose 
idea of extravagance is the 
garden, golf and family holi- 
days in a rented cottage in 
Cornwall. Indeed, it’s the 
sense of not being able to 
enjoy that seems to castrate 
the new rich. Fatally so. in 
foe case of the gaudiest 
category of all — foe Lottery 
winners. 

Lee Ryan, who pocketed 
£6.5 million and spent much 
of it on a string of spectacu- 


larly expensive cars, is in 
prison — for stealing motors. 
Mark Gardiner, who shared 
£22 million with a pal, was 
labelled "Mr Nasty" by the 
Daily Mirror on account of 
the boozing and womanising 
which had upset his wife and 
mother, while relatives 
fought to get their hands on 
hisdosh. 

And worst of all has been 
the fote of foe Asian factory 
worker who netted £17.8 mil- 
lion. First his best friend 
threatened to sue, claiming 
they had an agreement to 
share any winnings; then his 
wife threatened divorce, then 
he sued his wife to stop her 
getting her hands on half of 
the jackpot so that she could 
give it to her relatives. His 
troubles started when his 
request to remain anony- 
mous was ignored. Privacy: 
add that to the list of things 
millionaires can't buy. Who 
wants t o be a millionaire? 
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16 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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The Nobel art 
of winning 


S EAN FRENCH writes: 
“The Nobel Prize for 
Literature has gener- 
ally been something of 
a joke in English literary jour- 
nalism" (Bare knuckle fist 
fight, October 5). Well, among 
recent winners we find Milosz, 
Canetti, Marquez, Soyinka, 
Brodsky, Paz, Gordimer. Wal- 
cott. What's the joke? 

Or just take the Irish writ- 
ers whom the Swedish Acad- 
emy have chosen to honour 
and reward over the years: 
Shaw, Yeats, Beckett, and now 
Heaney. Again, what are these 
English literary journalists 
laughing about? 

Bernard McCabe. 

Knowbury Old Farm, 

Snitton. 

Ludlow, 

Salop SY83JZ. 

S EAN French's nasty lit- 
tle piece about the Nobel 
Prize for Literature 
evaporates already, 
deservedly and no doubt all 
the more quickly in the warm 
glow of the announcement 
that Seamus Heaney has won 
the 1995 award. 

Just as, predictably, 

English hacks like him will 
now be ankle-deep in ersatz 
shamrocks, one-of-our -so rt-af- 
chaps, well almost got it— 
rather like cheering for Ire- 
land in the World Cup. and 
momentarily forgetting you 
can't stand Geordies either. 

French, though, had just 
finished declaring that “the 

Nobel Prize for Literature has 
generally been something of a 
joke in English literary jour- 
nalism”. Proof? Last year's 
result: “What was Oe? A mis- 


print? Who on earth could he 
found to write about him last 
year?” German newspapers 
had no such problem, Le 
Monde easily found room for a 
front-page interview and, in 
Stockholm last autumn, Oe's 
photo, name, details of his 
career were all over the jour- 
nalistic shop. One really 
should get out and about a bit 
more. 

Mark Morris. 

Japan Research Centre, 
Faculty of Oriental Studies, 
University of Cambridge, 
Cambridge CB3 9DA. 

H EANEY’S Nobel Prize 
only confirms the stag- 
nancy of mainstream 
British culture. His poetry 
simply steps aside from Mod- 
ernism, the great movement 
that transformed Western cul- 
ture earlier this century by 
challenging traditional 
notions of the individual, lan- 
guage and truth. 

A typical Heaney poem 
shows a self-possessed ind- 
ividual having a meaningful 
experience of something, ex- 
pressed in more or less un- 
troubled language. All Heaney 
takes from Modernism is a 
metaphor or two — his poetry 
is hardly different from Ed- 
ward Thomas and the Geor- 
gians from before the first 
world war. A really modem 
culture should give up old- 
fashioned things, however 
familiar and charming — 
horse-drawn cabs, smoking, 
the poetry of Seamus Heaney. 
Antony Easthope. 

27 Victoria Avenue. 

Didsbury, 

Manchester M202QX- 


That nineties phenomenon: 
the disposable male 


QOS COWARD (Men reeling 
llfrom a kick in the job mar- 
ket, October 2) omits to men- 
tion that the destruction of 
traditional industries in the 
UK was accomplished under a 
female Prime Minister. A 
majority of those voting for 
her were also women. There 
was no thing inevitable about 
the rise In mens’ 
unemployment 

Men no longer have any 
right to family life. The bias of 
laws on child maintenance, 
abortion, divorce, rape and 
now m order clearly signal 
that the family is deemed to be 
where the woman is. The 
roots of this tendency can be 
traced back to the allocation, 
under Beveridge, of all family 
benefits to the female parent. 
Male homelessness, ill-health, 
victimhood to violent crime, 
poverty and suicide statistics 
reveal the true nature of 
mens' disposability. 

Indeed, the fact that fem- 
inism exists as a powerful 
social ideology concerned 
solely with the position of 
females can but worsen mens' 
lives. 

Sean Goldthorpe. 

129 Trumpington Road, 
London E79EG. 

[SUGGEST Rosalind Coward, 
lwho believes men are losing 
power, turn to page 4 of the 


same edition (Drafting ‘error’ 
alters wage vote odds). There 
she wifi read that “more than 
two thirds of those who would 
benefit from a minimum wage 
of between £2.50 and £4.50 are 
women”. 

Caroline Natzler. 

24 CliSView Road, 

London SE13 7DD. 

QOS COWARD claims that 
Ilmen should learn to work 
flexibly to meet changes in the 
job market. 

Men cannot work on short- 
or part-time contracts because 
women still expect them to 
support them. Over the last 30 
years, women have stead- 
fastly refused to accept finan- 
cial responsibility for them- 
selves. Instead they have 
milked us for every penny 
they can get out of us. 

I am sure that many men 
would give up work and be- 
come househusbands. But 
how many women would be 
prepared to pay men house- 
keeping money, or give them 
the family home, the children 
and 50 per cent of everything 
they have if they should get 
divorced? 

Anthony Corbin. 

129 Wellington Walk, 

Sulgrave. 

Washington. 

Tyne and Wear 
NE373EP. 


Sponsor a child today 



and make a lifetime 
of difference 
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Tony’s lunch leaves a bitter taste 


W ELL, isn't it hearten- 
ing to know that Sir 
David English and 
Tony Blair have good fun at 
lunch (Tony at file table, Octo- 
ber 6)? 1 dunno. 17 years in 
government and the Tories 
can't even entertain the Mail 
over canapes any more. 

Lake anyone else, Blair natu- 
rally feels more atease with 
his own people. After a whole 
week at Brighton convincing 
the alien hordes that they can 
trust him, it must be a consola- 
tion to be able to look forward 
to another batch of Associated 
Newspapers’ hospitality 
when he can relax again. 

The Daily Mail is a paper 
which habitually lies to its 
readers. Which has a reader- 
ship of the white. middle-aged 
and middle-class. Which has 
always regarded socialists as 
subversives. Now why does . 
Blair’s rapprochement with 
such a paper not fill me with 
hope? At least there's one con- 
solation. We won’t have the 
agonising wait to see whether 
the Labour government will 
sell out its people again — we 
know ahead of time that this 
one would, and with pleasure 
and gusto. Suddenly, the Lib 
Dems begin to look Credible- 
Mark Scrimshaw. 

186 Wingrove Road, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
NE49DB. 


T HIS would not be the first 
time that a Labour leader 
has won the support of a Roth- 
ermere and his newspapers. It 
happened when a Labour cab- 
inet minister named Oswald 
Mosley set up the New Party. 
This later became the British 
Union of Fascists. 

David Ross. 

55 Ruskin Park House. 
Champion Bill, 

London SE5. 

C^IR David English's article 
strongly reminds me of 
Groucho Marx's famous dic- 
tum regarding membership of 
clubs that would accept him 
as a member. 

Alan Benfield. 

Nieuwe Parklaan 155, 

NL 2587 BS Den Haag, 
Netherlands. 

^AffHAT a revealing com- 
W W ment Tony Blair makes 
in his interview with Hugo 
Young (October 2): “There is 
quite a wide gulf between the 
views of the average Guardian 
reader and the views of the 
Sun or Mirror reader over 
issues like crime, or the 
family." 

So it is to gain the votes of 
the working class that Labour 
has moved so far to the right. 
Because, as we all know, work- 
ing-class people are universal 
supporters of the rule of law. 


have the greatest respect for 
the police, are not gay, never 
have sex before marriage, and 
stick with their partners 
through thick and thin. Or 
could Tony Blair he confusing 
the tabloids* readers with 
their writers? 

Jim Harper. 

12 North Road, 

Cardiff. 

I N his Interview with Hugo 
Young, Tony Blair says that 
the Labour Party has a moun- 
tain to climb if it Is to win the 
next General Election. Yet he 
seems willing to alienate the 
pensioner vote without which 
that mountain cannot be 
climbed. Of all who cast their 
votes on polling day, one in 
three are pensioners. In 1992 
the pensioner vote went 48 per 
cent to the Conservatives and 
34 per cent to Labour. Climb- 
ing the mountain is imposs- 
ible if those figures are not, at 
least reversed. 

Dave Goodman. 

North Staffs Pensioners' 
Convention, 

4 Broad Street Hanley. 
Stoke-on-TTent ST1 4HL. 

B|ERHAPS other readers 
■ ^ would Join me in suggest- 
ing at least one radical com- 
mitment to add to Tony Blair’s 
middle-of-the-road, sit-on-the- 
fence policies: 


1) Introduce a land tax (10 
acres of agricultural land in 
our village was recently sold 
for £2 milli on: agricultural 
value £4,000/acre) 

2) All high-rise tower blocks to 
be eliminated by, say, 2015 

3) Mortgage- tax relief or cash 
incentives for first-time 
buyers 

4) Big push to get the thou- 
sands of construction workers 
back to work. 

How about some radical- 
ism, Mr Blair? 

D Bedford. 

37 Latham Road, 

Fair Oak, H am pshire. 

W AS Mr Blair’s single use 
of the word “socialism” 
in his conference speech 
merely an unfortunate slip of 
the tongue, or Is it evidence 
that be is secretly a socialist? 
Simon Darragh. 

16 Lissel Road, Simpson, 
Milton Keynes MK6 3 AX. 

V ou report (October 5) 

■ John Redwood's observa- 
tion that Mr Blair is putting 
forward policies similar to 
those that he himself ad- 
vanced to the Conservatives. 
The solution is obvious: he 
should now apply for member- 
ship of the Labour Party. 
Bernard Cashman. 

25 Church End, Biddenham, 
Bedford MK404AR. 


Ad minus 

T HE Advertising Standards 
Authority is illogical and 
inconsistent in its rulings 
(George Monblot. Octobers). 
While it famously upheld Vir- 
gin Atlantic's complaint 
against British Airways, and 
forced BA to justify its claim 
to be the world's favourite air- 
line, the Association recently 
dismissed a similar complaint 
against financial group Euro- 
money Publications for claim- 
ing, in a Guardian Job ad, that 
its reputation for publishing 
business-critical information 
was "unsurpassed”. That, 
said the ASA. was merely Eur- 
omoney's opinion of its own 
product. 

Why is the ASA so capri- 
cious in its judgments? More 
Importantly, why does the 
ASA pick on environmental 
pressure groups and charities 
for making exaggerated 
claims when such claims go 
entirely un censored 
elsewhere? 

David Rndnlck- 
36 Leigh Court. 

Byron Hill Road. 

Harrow-on-tb e-Hill, 

Middlesex HA2 0H2. 

Bought off 

A LEC REED of Reed Person- 
/And (Letters. October 3) 
shows that when it comes to 
state intervention in employ- 
ment, employers have their 
begging bowl thrust out far 
thest. It does not fallow from 
his suggestion that a £4.15/hour 
minimum wage leads to take- 
home pay of £3.59/haur that the 

legal minimum should be Set at 

£3^8 and then made tax-free. 
AD he is beggingfor is a tax 
break for employers. Unfortu- 
nately. Gordon Brown's 
answer to firms throwing 
people on the dole is to bribe 
them £75 a head for taking 
people back on. Will they be 
asked to pay back this £75 when 
they sack staff again? 

Solomon Hughes. 

8 Lothair Road South. 

London N41EL. 


Probation officers bend the bars 


WOUR report on probation 
T training (Private cash 
hope for ‘Alcatraz* jails. Octo- 
ber 3) included a quote from 
Lady 8 latch which suggested 
that mature people with valu- 
able skills gained In other pro- 
fessions were barred from em- 
ployment in the service. 

There is no such bar. Proba- 
tion services have always 
recruited mature people and 
figures for the 1993 intake 
show that 35 per cent of 
recruits were aged over 30; 29 
per cent over 40. and 42 per 
cent were embarking upon a 
second career. 

Probation committees, as 
the employers of probation 
staff, are concerned that the 
Home Office proposals to 
remove training from higher 
education will result in a low- 
ering of standards and in- 
creased expenditure. 

The only bar to recruitment 
today is financial. Operating 
within reduced resources, 
many services are making 
redundancies at a time when 
the workload is at its highest 
ever level, 
leuan Miles. 

Director, Central 
Probation Council 
38 Belgrave Square. 

London SW1X 8NT. 


A FTER more than 20 years 
/Aof continuously improving 
the standard of qualifying 
training, to a point where 
today there is widespread 
agreement on its high quality, 
the Home Secretary has an- 
nounced his decision to 
remove the requirement of a 
professional qualification. 

We believe that the new ar- 
rangements will create a situ- 
ation where, in future, proba- 
tion officers will not be 
adequately equipped to under- 
take a range of complex and 
difficult tasks on society’s 
behalf. 

If probation-officer qualify- 
ing training is not in future, 
to be located in higher educa- 
tion, and does not lead to an 
externally validated profes- 
sional qualification, the 
Association of Chief Officers 
of Probation has indicated its 
unwillingness to co-operate 
with the Home Office in the 
planning and implementation 
of the new arrangements. 
Mike Worthington. 

Chair, Training Committee, 
Association of Chief 
Officers of Probation. 

Lifton House, 

Eslington Road, Je&mond, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
NE24SP. 


A big issue for the homeless 


T HE letter from Peter Don- 
nellan (October 5), on 
rough sleepers, is a complete 
distortion. OF the 30 or so 
Resettlement Units to which 
he refers, II have been handed 
over to voluntary-sector 
organ isations which have con- 
tinued to operate them as hos- 
tels for single homeless men 
and women. The remaining 
nine units have all been 
replaced by alternative facili- 
ties much more suitable to the 
needs of the single homeless. 
The Government has funded 
the capital. 

We are now funding more 
bedspaces than existed In the 


original 20 resettlement units. 
And fiie Resettlement Agency 
has recently announced the 
development of a further two 
3&bed direct access hostels in 
the London area. 

The history of resettlement 
units over the last five years is 
a “good news” story for single 
homeless people. It is a pity 
that Mr Donnellan, who most 
know the facta, seels to pre- 
tend it to be otherwise. 

Lord Mack ay 
of Ardbrecknish. 

Minister of State for 
Social Security. 

79 Whitehall. 

London SWlA 2NS. 


More on Myra 

S O. ACCORDING to her let- 
ter. Myra Hindley is no 
psychopath, schizophrenic or 
manic-depressive (October 5). 
Neva:, in her youth, was she 
cruel to animals or children. 
She was a normal, happy girl 
— a practising Catholic and 
regular communicant 
The tone of her letter would 
seem to indicate her belief that 
these crimes were committed 
by another Myra Hindley and 
that she, the letter-writing 
Myra Hindley. need bear no 
responsibility. 

Myra Hindi ey^s salvation 
must come from within her- 
self, by her reaching a true 
understanding of the enor- 
mity of her crimes, with no 
excuses. When she reaches 
that stage, from which she 
seems a million light years 
away, how will she even wish 
to be released into the 
community? 

Neither we, the public, nor 
the families of her victims are 
eligible to offer her forgive- 
ness. Her continued self-pro- 
pulsion into public awareness 
only causes distress to those 
she has harmed — hardly the 
action of the truly repentant. 
She should keep her head 
down, as does Ian Brady, and 
wait for death to release her. 
Patricia Tye. 

18 Kenningtoc Road, 

Weston, 

BathBA13EA. 

» REMEMBER my adoles- 
cence when my behaviour 
towards family and friends 
could be classed as anti-social. 
However, unlike Ms Hindley. 

I was allowed to metamor- 
phose into the person I am 
today who has found a pur- 
pose in life in my work with 
altruistic organisations. 

It saddens me that, when- 
ever the issue of her parole 
comes up for discussion, the 
dark shadow of her haunted 
past overrides any objective * 
consideration of her case. 
Peter Laziagan. 

25 Buckleigh Road. 

London SW16. 


Y OU are wrong to criticise 
fiie OJ Simpson jury for 
placing racism above the kill- 
ings they were called to 
address (American justice-in 
tatters. October 4). The com- 
pletely racist nature of the 
LAPD means that no black 
person can ever receive a fair 
trial. This, in itself, means 
that they are entitled to an 
acquittal, as no conviction can 
ever be deemed totally “safe”. 
For every OJ who goes free, 
how many black people are 
falsely convicted as a direct 
result of racist police, judges 
and juries? The release of any 
black defendant, regardless of 
their social or economic 
status, is a victory for the 
black community (hence the 
scenes of jubilation across 
black America) and a defeat 
for racists such as Mark Fuhr- 
man. If it isn’t legit you must 
acquit 

Ian Johnston. 

Olive Road, 

London NWS. 

I F. regardless of the actual 
proceedings, 80 percent of 
white Americans considered 
OJ Simpson guilty and 70 per 
cent of black Americans be- 
lieved be was innocent I can 
only assume that your jour- 
nalistic staff is populated by 
white Americans. ' 

Will Anderson. 

17 East Street 
Ben well, 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 

[ NNOCENT until proven 
1 guilty? How then can a 
Guardian leader conclude 
that the verdict of the OJ 
Simpson jury “will further 
undermine the system of jus- 
tice in America"? 

There was a lot wrong with 
the OJ Simpson trial. The rac- 
ist nature of the LA police de- 
partment. the media concern 
for soundbites rather than the 
truth, the fact that if he had 
been a poor black man instead 
of a rich one he would almost 
certainly have been found 
guilty. 

But the American legal sys- 
tem, at least on this occasion, 
worked. The j ury found that 
there was not enough hard evi- 
dence to convict Simpson. All 


A Country Diary 


concerned with justice wifi 
welcome their verdict. 

If you have any doubts, ask 
the Birmingham Six. ask the 
Guildford Four, ask all the 
other innocent victims of 
■'British justice". Isuspect 
they will give a rather differ- 
ent point of view to the one put 
across by most of the UK 
press. 

Robert Fotheringham. 

3 Crossmyloff Gardens. 
Glasgow G41 4AX. 

I HAVE not followed the OJ 
I Simpson trial: and he may 
have dunnit, for all I know. 

Yet the verdict remindedme 
forcefully of an illuminating 
experience on a jury some 
years ago. 

In court, the police had pro- 
duced a partial transcript of a 
tape-recorded interview with 
fiie accused, apparently ad- 
mitting the offence. We asked 
to hear that section of the tape- 
recording — in which be said 
nothing of the kind. 

We too reached a swift, 
unanimous verdict — not 
guilty — virtually regardless 
of our feelings about whether 
he dunnit. Prosecution credi- 
bility remains crucial; like the 
distinction between a belief 
about guilt and reasonable 
proof. And for what it’s worth, 
our accused was also a man of 
colour; but police careless- 
ness was the main issue. 
Philip Kestelman. 

1 Chalcroft Road. 

London SE1S5RE. 

I WAS struck by something 
I Judge Ito said just before the 
verdicts were read out He 
was warning that anyone who 
disrupted the proceedings 
would be removed from the 
courtroom. But Instead of say- 
ing "any member of the pub- 
lic ..." he said ‘‘any member 
of the audience". It says it all. 
Dudley Turner. 

52b Madan Road. 

Westerbam. 

KentTNlSlDX. 

I F THIS is the "trial of the 
I century", where does that 
leave Nuremberg? 

Philip H D Smith. 

59 Goldieslie Road, 

Sutton Coldfield B73 5PF, 


MACHYNLLETH: I've been 
thinking about orchards 
lately, especially those rap- 
idly disappearing orchards 
whose trees are tell, mature 
and shaggy with mosses, 
lichens and sometimes mis- 
tletoe and whose trunks and 
branches are full of cavities 
where small creatures can 
take refuge and birds find 
nesting places. Under such an- 
cient trees the ground, per- 
haps undisturbed for genera- 
tions, can be a meadow rich 
with the choicest wild flow- 
ers. Not that I am suggesting 
that Wales is at all famous for 
orchards but there are some; 
and to find out about their his- 
tory I turned to that fount of 
knowlege, Walter Davies, who 
wrote two splendid books 
about Welsh farming early 
last century. About orchards 
in North Wales, Davies had 
almost nothing to report But 
he was fairly enthusiastic 
about South Wales though he 
could not understand why 
there were not far more or- 
chards there when it was evi- 
dent that the few existing 
ones were so flourishing, in- 
cluding some in the Vale of 


Glamorgan “where orchards 
are very near the brink of the 
high sea cliffs but even here 
fruit ripens well and blights 
occur less frequently than in 
more inland places”: My lat- 
est and very agreeable 
reminder of orchards comes 
from a friend who has sent me 
a charming little book called 
Orchards Of Cheshire. I am 
delighted to learn how or- 
chard-minded Cheshire is 
and how moves are being 
made ta conserve the best of 
the oid orchards. There is 
much else in this book which 
has been so lovingly put 
together by Cheshire's enter- 
prising Worn en’s'Insti totes as 
their contribution ot Euro- 
pean Conservation Year 1995. 
We are given the history of 
the local orchards as well as 
practical advice, anecdotes, 
poems, recipes for fruit dishes 
and wine-making along with 
attractive line daw mgs and 
colour photographs. Pub- 
lished jointly by the Cheih ire 
Federation of Women's Inst- 
itutes and Alfresco Books, 
this very fruitful work costs 
£5.95. 

WILLIAM COSDRY 
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‘The visit to Nicole’s grave is part of the deal so we know 
he’s got to come. It looks worse each day he leaves it’ 

Sex, race, violence, a clash of monumental egos - the O J Simpson trial had it all. IAN KATZ charts its final days 


MONDAY 

F OR the first tire® in eight 
months. Judge Ito’s 
courtroom is notfUfl to . 
bursting. The Simpson 
courtroom seems pokier, lngy 
impressive than it does an TV. 
Oddly, given Judge Ito’s preoc- 
cupation with punctuality, two 
of the clocks which adorn each 
veneer panelled wall show dif- 
ferent times. 

The jurors look relaxed. It is 

odd to see their feces a^er 

seemingly knowin g fhWn 

long which is the one with the 
personal hygiene problem? 
Which is the man who threat- 
ened to leave the panel because 


he could not watch his favour- 
ite Ibotball team? Judge Ito says 
they don’t w ish to hear any 
more testimony; they Just want 
verdict forms. “What the hell 
does that mean?” the reporters 
matter in unis on. A formality, 
everyone agrees. Christopher 

Darden ahni ra a nd his 

bald head as be leaves the 
court 

Outside, Maurice "Big 
Money” Griffen is getting mad, 
A stiff breeze keeps blowing 
down the dozens of "evidence 
boards” ha has arranged every 
day outside the court building 
Cor eight months. He pauses 

from remonstrating with a 


passer-by about the blood evi- 
dence found in the Bronco to 
rescue one board which begins: 
“Before we forget, DNA spelled 
backwards is AND, AND what 

about the ski mask, knit 
cap..." 

Word that the jury has 
reached a verdict ripples down 
a little after 3pm. “The telling 
thing , though of course you 

couldn't deduce anything from 
it, was that none cf the Jurors 
looked OJ Simpson in the eye,” 
reports a CNN correspondent. 

TheTVnetworira increase 
their advertising rates by 500 
per cent for slots in their ver- 
dict coverage. 


TUESDAY 

THE Boulevard Cafe in south 
central is packed with TV 
crews. It is the place where 
white reporters go when they 
have to ^te about Los Ange- 
les's blackcommtmity. Today 
they all want to know If there 
win be trouble if OJ is con- 
victed. ‘T hope so,” says "hair 
designer” Ronnie Green to 
everyone's delight "The only 
time we’re heard is when we all 
get mad at the same time.” 
Bight out of 10 Americans 
watch or listen to the verdict In 
Slmi Valley, a "white flight” 
community north-west of Los 
Ang e les, a radio host asks lis- 


teners to switch on their lights 
for Ron and Nicole. The Ronald 
Reagan Freeway becomes a 
stream of headlights in the 
middle of the afternoon. 

In the bar of the Interconti- 
nental, the owner erf a publish- 
ing firm is reminiscing about 
one of the Simpson case wit- 
nesses who once worked for 
him. It was Gretchei Stockdale, 
the leggy beauty for whom OJ 
left an amorous telephone mes- 
sage shortly before the mur- 
ders. “She was bright, had a 
masters degree, but always bad 
a thing for black athletes." At 
Dodger Stadium the home 
team is going down badly to the 


Cmcmatti Reds in a key play- 
off game, but the crowd is roar- 
ing. There is a Judge Itolooka- 
like dancing in the bleachers. 

WEDNESDAY 

A WAITRESS at the Water 
Grill, a smart downtown res- 
taurant, says: “The defence 
team used to come in here a lot 
Barry S check bad the halibut 
Johnnie Cochran had the chefs 
salad. Shapiro had the soup or 
the halibut, I'm not sure.” The 
prosecution went to the 
cheaper sports bar next docrr. 
One of the Water Grill waiters 
sent over a 8200 bottle of cham- 
pagne to cheer up Marcia Clark 


during dosing arguments. 
"He's just a crazy guy.” 

THURSDAY 

THE word is that Simpson has 
sold exclusive photographs of 
his first week of freedom to the 
supermarket tabloid. Star, for 
91 million. Rival photogra- 
phers have staked out Nicole's 
-grave in Ascension Cemetery 
(hi the southern fringe of the 
Los Angeles sprawL “The 
grave visit is part of the Star 
deal so we know he's got to 
come,” explained a photogra- 
pher from the rival Globe. "Hie 
only question is when; it looks 
worse each day he leaves it." 


FRIDAY 

SIMPSON is bumped from the 
lead of the Los Angeles Times 
for the first time in the week. 
Marcia Clark has retained a 
talent agent. Judge Ito is 
offered $1 million to host a 
new version oftheTVshow, 
People’s Court. "OJ probably 
won 't have much of a movie 
career after this," an agent 
tells the LA Times. “But he 
could have a tremendous 

business on the seminar and 

lecture circuit talking about 
how to deal with anger and 
abuse in a marriage. His story 
could be one of redemption — 
a whole new OJ." 


Likeable, funny, pretentious . . . Jake, left, and Dinos 

Jake and Dinos Chapman are nasty 
and disgusting, or intelligent and 
inspired. Pay your money, take your 
choice. Photograph: DAVID SILUTOE 

Brilliant 
bad boys 
of the 
galleries 


The 

MEGAN TRESIDDER 



INTERVIEW 


W E'VE had pick- 
led sheep. We've 
been treated to 
the urinations of 
artists and to 

their defecations. And now we 
have Jake and Dinos Chap- 
man. artist -brothers from 
Cheltenham, creators (a word 
they will dispute) of perhaps 
the most unseemly art of our 
times, the real bad boys of 
their generation. 

They came to attention two 
years ago. when they reinter- 
preted Goya's Disasters Of 
War etchings in 3-D. using dis- 
figured toy soldiers, and life- 
size. mutilated mannequins. 
Many critics admired the 
work, calling it intelligent, in- 
spired. even moving, though 
shocking. Twice recently, 
newspapers have called the 
boys “fascist" in their “nasti- 
ness. infantilism and general 
misanthropy". And this 
month, at the Victoria Miro 
gallery in Cork Street, Lon- 
don, the windows have been 
temporarily covered up to 
screen the Chapman exhibi- 
t ion inside. The work-in- 
hiding is an arrangement of 20 
child -mannequins, naked 
except for trainers, their for- 
mer rosebud mouths turned 
into anuses, their noses 
changed into penises. Charles 
Saatchi is thought to have 
shelled out £32,000 for it. 


Another dozen collectors 
await Chapman works of the 
future. The brothers are hot 
property. They have been 
selected for Brilliant 1 — an ex- 
hibition of the best of young 
British art — later this month 
in Minneapolis. This week, 
they discussed their work at 
the 1CA in London, a sell-out 
event, with fans turned away 
at the doors. 

I should have been so lucky: 
it was an excruciating love-in 
between the brothers and 
their friendly Interrogator, a 
critic from an art magazine, 
with a pack of cigarettes, a 
vodka-and-tonic and obscure 
terminology. For an honr-and- 
a-half, all three burbled on 
about conceptualism and the 
unimportance of the “object- 
ness” of their art, compared to 
the “discourse” it provokes. 
The discourse continued in 
the bar afterwards and so the 
boys are feeling fragile next 
morning. They wince when 
the phone rings, which is 
often. A call comes from the 
New York Times, wanting to 
do a piece. 

Jake is the main talker. He 
Is 29, four years younger than 
Dinos, but seems older, with 
his goatee beard and insis- 
tently intellectual manner. 
Dinos is quieter and more shy. 
and spends much of our con- 
versation practising making 
dimples in his cheeks. They 
are a likeable pair: funny, in- 
telligent, often pretentious, 
but passionate about what 
they do. They work hard. It 
took them three months to 
make the latest piece, recon- 
structing the mannequins, 
which they bought as dam- 
aged stock, with fibreglass 
resin. Even their detractors 
agree that they are talented 
model -makers. 

They are endearingly hit- 
and-miss as a double act, in- 
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spired by working as Gilbert 
and George's assistants while 
students at the Royal College 
of Art. Do they ever think 
their practically overnight 
success has come rather easy? 
"Yeah,” says Dinos. "Defi- 
nitely not,” says Jake. 

But Gilbert and George 
would be proud of their 
obtuseness when asked about 
their background. “There was 
Mum, Dad, dog, sister,” says 
Dinos unhelpfully. Mom is 
from Cyprus, Dad from Eng- 
land. The sister is called Sam. 
There is no information about 
the dog. “For us, it’s a ques- 
tion of origins, you see ” says 
Jake, “which we repudiate. If 
we talked about our parents, it 
would mean we were real. 
We’re trying to be irreverent 
about everything.” 

Jake looks a little hurt when 
told this sounds pretentious 
twaddle. To state their biologi- 
cal origins, he says earnestly, 
is anathema when they reject 
the idea that art has anteced- 
ents. Their art is for consump- 
tion now. 

Talking about their past, 
says Jake, would be "as naff as 
saying we like Goya because 
of his use of light and shade.” 
They like Goya (and Warhol 
and Carl Andre's bricks), but 
not objectively, only to be 
plundered. “My view of a I7th 
century painter," says Dinos, 
"is that I am consuming it 


now. It doesn't exist in the 
past" 

The pair have been a work- 
ing “practice"; as they call it, 
since 1991 . “But we've been in 
conversation all our lives," 
says Jake . A charming sce- 
nario comes to mind, of the 
Chapman brothers in an artis- 
tic huddle as boys. Jake cor- 
rects me. “Dinos spent all his 
time killing ants.” Dinos gig- 
gles. “And you kept stealing 
my toys,” he tells Jake. 

The Royal College of Art 
taught them nothing except to 
reject what they were taught. 
All that art appreciation rub- 
bish' "They were training us 
to be complete and utter fail- 
ures," says Dinos. “You didn’t 
feel there was any impetus 
when we were there to go out 
and make our future. They 
wanted us to go somewhere 
nice and quiet and struggle.” 

Rather than go somewhere 
like Cork Street and get rich? 
Both are openly keen on mak- 
ing “surplus wealth". 

“Art is a mode of produc- 
tion says Jake with a shrug. 
“We sell our labour. It would 
be very strange to think that 
artists bad perversely differ- 
ent intentions, ambitions and 
desires from any others in 
society.” 

Do they manipulate buyers? 
“Yeah,” says Jake. “We do 
make a judgment about our 
audience, about what values 


can and can't be presented to 
that audience. In that sense, 
there is some game-playing 
going on." 

And the game is to cause 
disgust? "We definitely intend 
to cause disgust,” says Dinos, 
"certainly in ourselves." For 
what purpose? “For plea- 
sure.' ’he says. 

What is pleasurable about 
being repelled? "I think you 
must know this yourself,” 
says Jake. “I know that when I 
see disgusting things, my fas- 
cination can't just be put down 
to someobj active interest 
Pleasure does include a sense 
of unpleasure. Our work is 
pleasurably contradictory. It 
is a paradox of what one con- 
siders a work of art is. It is 
about what it means when you 
are enjoying something when 
you shouldn’t.” It is, he fin- 
ishes, both about prohibition 
and discreet voyeurism. 

Fair enough, but why cater 
for voyeurs? “Because they are 
there," says Dinos. ‘It Is what 
we all are, what we do better 
than any other animal, an 
essential part of our make-up.” 

But how does that justify 
the work? How would the 
brothers feel if their art was 
giving discreet pleasure to 
paedophiles? “I think it’s very 
strange that we should be 
drawn into those kinds of 
questions," says Jake. “These 
are not depictions of child 


abuse. Where is the reference 
to reality in our work? We are 
at great pains to emphasise 
them as mannequins. They 
are just our representation of 
libido. They are ridiculously 
futuristic, a morphological 
model of bow voyeuristic de- 
sire might affect evolution. 
They refer to nothing but 
themselves." 

The Chapmans are not 
alone in their fascination with 
grotesque images of the 
human form. The critics see a 
discernible trend in the new 
British art, a fascination with 
mutation, decay, death. 

"What is interesting about a 
lot of the worknow," says 
Jake, "is that it is deliberately 
undermining the process even 
of dignified exchange. It is 
nihilistic, in a pleasurable 
way. It's not pessimistic. It is, 
if you like, an act of spoiling. 
We are saying we are not pre- 
pared to play fairly. Because 
it’s fun." 

They are not even inter- 
ested in whether their works 
will be honoured in 10 years' 
time. "The interest in our 
work," says Jake, "and the 
fact that it has been given a 
place amongst so many other 
things being made, is so arbi- 
trary that it almost has no sig- 
nificance. There is no longev- 
ity in what we are doing. We 
are not interested in that We 
do not wish permanence on 


our work and our practice." 

What would he like to be 
doing in 15 years’ time? “Mow- 
ing the lawn.” 

“You mean yon want to own 
a big house with a big gar- 
den?" says Dinos. *1 didn't say 
the lawn would be outside." 
his brother giggles. 

So despite their claim to be 
passionate about what they 
do, they are not driven by the 
urge to create art for the rest of 
their lives? The brothers look 
pained by the c-word. “We 
don’t create anything,” says 
Jake. “We put things in a dif- 
ferent order." 

I see, I lie. "You are artists 
but not creative ones?” “Look. 


the issue of creativity was 
actually knocked on the head a 
longtime ago," says Jake, 
patiently. “Think about the 
work of people like Art And 
Language in the sixties. One of 
their installations was the air 
conditioning in the gallery, 
the air itself. And then they 
wrote a book about it. IT, in an 
industrial age. the condition 
of being an artist can be 
associated with the means of 
production, like making the 
hub-cap of a car, then the 
notion of creativity is out of 
whack with that. Talking 
about creativity in art is 
rather dated. It just doesn't 
apply, certainly not for us.” 
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Beware bureaucrats blurring the Tory vision 


The Conservative Parly gathers in Blackpool next week, 
but where does the soul of the party now reside? 
ROGER SCRUTON on the quest for ^tnie 9 conservatism 


C ONSERVATISM is 
about conserving 
tilings— not off 
things, but those 
things which are necessary if 
we are to survive and flourish 
as a civil society. 

Burke, the founding fetter of 
modern conservatism, de- 
scribed society as a partaar- 
ship between the dead, the liv- 
ing and the unborn. Demo- . 

cracy. he thought, tends to 
grant too many privileges to 

the living, and to cut the dead 

and the unborn out of the equa- 
tion. Conservatism is the at- 
tempt to put them back again. 
For the true conservative, poli- 
tics is not an exercise of power. 

but-a relation of trusteeship. 

We have inherited law. culture, 

prosperity, and a peaceful way 
of life and our obligation Is to 
conserve and enhance them for 
those who come after us. 

The question that has con- 
fronted us to recent years is of 
guaranteeing this continuity in 
the face of attitudes fostered by 


the socialist state. As a theory 
socialism is dead, but its habits 
diehard. In “postinodern” con- 
ditions the old ideas and 
dogmas of the socialist move- 
ment have a quaint not to say 
“modernist", flavour. But we 
continue to see racial life in 
terms of foe rights, rather than 
the duties, of foe citizen. 

In the face of the modern 
state, conservatives have divid- 
ed into two kinds: the manag- 
ers, typified by Sir Edward 
Heath, who have been content 
to inherit the socialist machine 
and manage things as best they 
can, white baning in the direc- 
tion of private enterprise; and 
the vtoonaries, such as Lady 
Thatcher, who have sought to 
restore to the people some of 
the initiatives which were 
stolen from them by the state. 

I have qualms about foe mar- 
ket as foe solution to all social 
problems. Nevertheless. I be- 
lieve that Thatdwr’s visionary 
conservatism Is foe right kind 
of conservatism for our times. 


Under successive managerial 
governments, both Labour and 
Conservative, the state gradu- 
ally colonised the economy: in- 
dustries became large and inef- 
ficient and foe unions began to 
hold the country to ransom to 
gain short-term advantages for 
some tiny section of the work- 
force. Enterprise was driven 
out of foe economy. 

Privatisation is a good thing. 

' not just because it stimulates 
economic efficiency, but be- 
cause It causes people to iden- 
tify with and enjoy their work. 
Socialiststalkedofthealien- 
atioo of the workers under cap- 
italism. But their alienation 
under socialisms greater: 
unto socialism nobody has 
real interest in the success of 
foe enterprise for which he 
works and nobody can branch 
out tm his own, lake risks and 
enjoy the fruits ofhis labour. 
But much more is at stake than 
wealth. Civil society can renew 
itself only if people regain con- 
trol over their lives. Consider 


education. This became a na- 
tionalised industry in our cen- 
tury. Not only were children 
compelled to attend schools; the 
schools provided by the state 
were shielded from parental 
mflnence. deprived of their 
autonomy and compelled to 
employ the graduates of state 
institutions. Grammar schools 
and technical colleges were 
des t ro y ed and examinations 
revised in the interests of 
social equality. Teachers, in- 
doctrinated in sub-Marxist gib- 
berish, began to take active 
measures to ensure that the 
schools were no longer prod uc- 
i ing an educated elite, but 
instead a uniform factory 
product reliable only for its 
l docile acceptance of the welfare 
j culture, and without the 
! knowledge that would enable it 
: to read for itself. 


1 1 A /ENEEDanedu- 
I \ f\ / rated elite, nor be- 
| \i cause we wish it to 
j V V enjoy ary special 
■ privileges, but because without 
| irtbe fund of knowledge and 
j cufrurc will be lost — and lost 
< in the space of one generation. - 
] In liberating schools from the 
• state system and returning 
i them to those with an interest 


in thezr performance, Conser- 
vatives are attempting to safe- 
guard our dwindling cultural 
capital — before it disappears 
forever. 

Conserving knowledge 
makes sense, however, only if 
we can conserve Che freedom to 
make use of it, and the civil 
order within which it can be 
put to good effect The break- 
down of law'and order and the 
sense of emptiness and despair 
felt by many young people 
come not from economic depri- 
vation but from a loss of the 
primary experience of commu- 
nity. This experience comes 
when people recognise com- 
mon interests and a common 
way of life, based on co-opera- 
tion with their neighbours. It 
exists only where social life has 
been fully privatised, rescued 
from the cancer of state control, 
and returned to the spontane- 
ous sources ofits life. The maxi- 
mum space must be given for 
small-scale institutions, lei- 
sure, charity and the network 
of “little platoons”, as Burke 
called them, which created our 
distinctive temperament — a 
tolerant and law-abiding 
people with a genius for eccen- 
tricity and a corresponding 
talent for compromise. 


But to what extent can we 
still think in this way, when so 
much of our law is made and 
nnmaiip in Brussels, and when 
our economy has become part 
of a system whose main pur- 
pose is to subsidise formers to 
France, fishermen in Spain and 
bureaucrats in Brussels? This 
is an area where managerial 
conservatives have misted the 
electorate and the Labour 
Party, which sees in Europe an 
opportunity to impose social- 
ism on the British people with- 
out foeir consent, prefers to 

keep silent We are being stam- 
peded into a federal Europe, de- 
spite foe grim evidence of his- 
tory that unwanted federations 
collapse in civil war. 

Conservatism is the voice of 
future generations. It is the in- 
stinct which tells us that ice are 
still alive, and that the attitudes 
endure through which our in- 
heritance will be passed on. 

The world is changing; but it is 
we who are changing it. It 
remains up to us to see that foe 
! thing which changes also 
remains foe same. 

Roger Scruton is editor of the 
Salisbury Review. He discusses 
conservatism in True Blues on 
Channel 4 tomorrow at 0pm. 
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A leap through 
the crash barrier 


The Guardian Saturday October . 


Elizabeth Streb is to dance 
what Quentin Tarantino is 
to film. CHERRY SMYTH 
sways between terror and 
awe in anticipation of the 
show they call ‘pop action’ 


T HREE bodies hurl 
themselves force- 
fully from a scaffold, 
bounce rigidly on a 
trampoline, revolve 
sideways, falling flat bang on 
to the matted floor . Almost 
simultaneously three more 
have Jumped and fly as if to 
smack headlong into one an- 
other. until one leaps and 
clings to the parallel bar over- 
head. another dive-bombs the 
floor and the third twists bal- 
Ietically out of danger, pounc- 
ing back to the scaffold frame. 

My heart is in my month, 
hands hovering to cover my 
eyes, but I'm too fixated by 
the hair-splitting timing, ver- 
tiginous physical risks and 
disorientating visual Held to 
stop looking. I cross my arms 
and legs. The last time 1 felt 
Like this was watching Pulp 
Fiction. 

New York choreographer 
Elizabeth Streb. 45, is to post- 
modern dance what Quentin 
Tarantino is to cinema, strip- 
ping away the narrative 
casing, breaking formal rules, 
exposing the guts of the genre 
with violent, percussive per- 
sistence. Unlike DV8 and V- 
Tol whose work is richly met- 
aphorical, Streb does not seek 
to evoke anything other than 
a brisk vacillation between 
terror and awe, and a revel- 
ling in the pure mechanics of 
action "at the high end of 
physicality”. While In an- 
other era she would have been 
a daredevil performer, part 
shaman, part Houdini, now 
she and her company. Ring- 


side, tour the world with a 
distinct line in shattering lim- 
its and redetermining the 
meaning of "gracefulness". 

In Action Occupation, 

Streb packs more movement 
into a dense ten-minute piece- 
tHan most dancers deliver in 
an entire evening. In Wall, six 
performers clash frenetically 
against an 8ft square of plexi- 
glass. then roll back, charge 
and splat once more, crouch 
and assault the wall again, 
until they melt on top of one 
another in a comic heap. In 
Little Ease, Streb encloses 
herself in a long, slim three- 
sided box and bashes herself 
dispassionately against it. 
squirming to' escape. 

Take popular Japanese en- 
durance trials, blend with a 
non-narrative form of DV8 
and top with moments of 
Buster Keaton and you might 
come close to Imagining 
Streb’s superb movement 
style, which she dabs “pop 
action", rather than dance. "I 
like the idea of a populist au- 
dience," she admits. “Some- 
one who likes boxing, rodeo 
or motorbike scrambling 
would be interested in seeing 
us. We don’t move by trans- 
ferring weight, which is a 
skeletal process, but by the 
technique of ’popping’ our 
muscles and as they explode 
we travel as for as they can 
take us." 

While most dance makes 
formal choices to camouflage 
gravity, Streb thoroughly 
investigates and defies the 
restraints it imposes. She 


also works to remove the tra- 
ditional transitions between 
dance moves. "Normally they 
do step, step. leap and Isay, if 
you really just want to do the 
leap, don’t do the step.” She 
enjoys disrupting the theatri- 
cal context of dance, often 
making the audience move or 
using an architectural space 
which demands on-site adap- 
tations. She talks In terms of a 
science to explore "the ten di- 
mensions of hyperspace", 
using sound and Industrial 
lighting to change the angle of 
viewing so that die audience 
experience a three-dimen- 
sional. spatial, rather than 
1 flat, experience. 

If you expect dance, you’ll 
be astounded. Expect music 
j and you’ll be confounded, for 
j Streb believes that music is 
l the enemy of movement and 
instead relies on contact 
microphones strategically 
placed to amplify the sound of 
the dancers hitting walls, col- 
lapsing sheets of plexiglass, 
and the clanking of their 
gyroscopic harnesses as they 

i scale and propel against a 40ft 
wall. A series of tight, pres- 
sured orders, “Ready? Go!" 
are almost drowned in the 
shrieks of horror and sighs of 
relief from the rapt audience. 
Without music cohering the 
movement and determining 
rhythm, the dancers have to 
be even more attuned to one 
another, acquiring the highly 
developed reflexes demanded 
by certain sports. 

Trained in ballet and con- 
temporary dance, Streb has 
pushed the boundaries of 
ideas on movement in the 
downtown New York experi- 
mental dance community for 
over twenty years. The nine- 
ties have brought an in- 
creased literacy for her work 
thanks to a growing cnlture of 
martial arts, body -building 
and gravity-teasing sports 
like bungee-jumping. Streb’s . 
"wall works" were played at 
station breaks throughout 


the day on MTV in 1993 and 
her appearance on the Today 
show is used as in-flight 
entertainment by United 
Airlines. 

Streb bas always fought to 
overcome physical limita- 
tions, to “go beyond the com- 
fort zone, to stretch physlcal- 
ity beyond what’s considered 
safe or potentially possible". 
She manages to capture that 
sudden plummeting sensation 
we experience on falling 
asleep and waking with a jolt 
of sheer terror. 

"I believe there Is such a 
thing as movement arche- 
types and when people gasp 
and scream at a moment in the 
dance, maybe I’ve hit that I’m 
working towards those poi- 
gnant physical intersections." 

Fear is carefully addressed 
in rehearsal and Streb reiter- 
ates that she does not accept 
her dancers saying ’T won’t do 
this”. ‘Til accept them saying 
‘I won’t do this today. I'm 
really scared and 1 need to 
learn more about how to ap- 
proach this move,’ an attitude 
which has forced comparisons 
with sado-masochism, with 
Streb playing the Marquis de 
Sade. 

Streb admits to feeling hurt 
by the failure to respect the 
trust and commitment such 
extreme work demands. 

"Every human response is to 
go away from pain. I think that 
when I go towards it I find out 
new things, usually temporal, 
spatial and physical, but it 
goes beyond that Some of it 
feels like pain at first and then 
once it’s processed it becomes 
just a physical sensation that 
Is not familiar.” 

Streb discusses her work in i 
elemental terms. "By isolating 
and harnessing some of these 
invisible forces and recognis- 
ing them, we’ve been able to 
do moves that would have 
prompted anyone, either from 
gymnastics or dance, to say 
*no, you can’t do that.’ It’s 
shocking what’s possible.” 





Action-pecked ... Streb changes the angle of viewing to create a three-dimensional experience 


Most choreographers of 45 
would have stopped dancing a 
long time ago and Streb is 
learning to bow out of the 
more gruelling pieces. 

"I used fo say to my com- 
pany , ‘Look. I can fall on my 


back, that board can land on 
me, watch!’ Slam! Bat it’s not 
practical now. They teach 
each other and my directorial 
skills go in other areas." 

Although the pieces have 
the look of improvisation, 


Streb has magically managed 
to choreograph everything so 
that no move is repeated. 

’ “Every move that’s made, 
every way they turn, every 
place they go to wait is all part 
of the tangible sculptural 


space that is constantly in the 
act of disappearing." 

Ringside is at Greenwich Dance 
Studios (0181-293 9741) as part of 
Dance Umbrella "95on Ocf 13 and 
14, then on tour. . 


Now he’s talking 


Radio 


Anne Karpf 


J UST when you thought it 
was safe to switch on the 
radio again. Batesy is 
back. Simon Bates, for years 
the most compelling reason 
not to tune into Radio 1. landed 
last Monday on Talk Radio as 
breakfast show phone-in host 
and chief weapon in the lan- 
guishing station's new sched- 
ules. It wasn’t long before his 
unique style re-emerged: as an 
oleaginous personality only 
Bob Monkhouse can rival him. 
In Bates's voice, traces of 
human frailty and particular- 
ity have been excised from its 
smooth trajectory. The man's 
on automatic pilot. 

At least that's how it seemed 
for the first portion of his open- 
ing show which, attempting to 
incite some interest in the dull 
Princess Diana and Will 
Carling rumours, traded al- 
most entirely in speculation. 
But a change of subject and the 
arrival on the line of John 
Prescott brought a stunning 
revelation: Simon Bates can 
conduct a decent political 
interview. 

He bore into Prescott about 
the abandonment of Labour’s 
left, citing his own mother os a 
person betrayed, and pushed 


the deputy leader on his rela- 
tions with Tony Blair. He was 
equally sharp Ina piece on 
public transport. Thereafter tt 
was back to insubstantial twit- 
tering with Gloria Hunnlford 
and Our Tune, the eternally 
kitsch human-relationship 
melodrama and rest-home for 
old cliches ("only time will 
tell"), now— and no satirist 



could dream this up —spon- 
sored by Kleenex. A canny pro- 
ducer would dispatch Bates 
swiftly to an anti-charm 
school, and get same rasp and 
bile into that voice. 

Talk Radio itself still bas a 
long way to go to meet its origi- 
nal, absurdly over-optimistic, 
audience projections. Having 
Jettisoned its shock-jocks, it’s 
now trying to reposition itself 
as an alternative to the BBC, 
billing its news programme as 
a human interest version of 
the Today programme and its 
football show as competition 
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TONY BLAIR 

The acclaimed new biography by 
JOHN RIvNTOtT 

'Written with care, thought, 
thorough research and a fine 
understanding of political nuances, 
it is likely to he the definitive 
study until well into the next 
political reign' 
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to Radio 5 Live’s David Mellor 
post-match phone-in. But with 
Jonathan Bing whose show 
follows Bates’s, it’s still a 
haven for irritating 
presenters. 

David Dimbleby, returning 
to radio after an absence of 
more than 30 years, has trav- 
elled round the so-called UK, 
eliciting the common folk’s 


Simon Bates -for 
years the most 
compelling reason 
to avoid Radio 1 - 
is now a decent 
political interviewer 


opinions on The Disunited 
Kingdom (Radio 4) and the 
first two of five programmes 
have been surprisingly 
gripping. Number one 
revealed the extent of English 
colonial attitudes as one wom- 
an trilled. “Cider houses and 
vineyards and fortified castles 
— that’s what England's all 
about". 

Dimbleby was sharpest both 
on the English tendency to con- 
tuse “English" with “British" 
— he confessed to the crime 
himself — and when he tried to 
tease out some truths about 


Reviews 


POP 


Julian Cope 

Shepherds Bush Empire 


I N HIS flying-jacket days 
with the Teardrop Ex- 
plodes, Julian Cope seemed 
doomed to flare briefly and 
then slip away into the mar- 
gins like his idol, Scott 
Walker. Yet in his idiosyn- 
cractlc way. Cope has proved 
the most durable performer of 
his generation. 

His new album, 20 Mothers, 
is archetypal Cope, part philo- 
sophical meandering, part 
news bulletin from the anar- 
cho-mystical libertarian front 
line, all topped off with 
crunchy guitar-rock and pot- 
shots at his favourite bug- 
bears — the “Greedhe3ds” of 
the privatised Industries, 
meat-eaters. Zandra Rhodes 
and Bono. 

Cope's 1995 look is organic 
cyber-druid, with lank fofr 
hair foiling to his waist from a 
skull-like face, his bottom half 
squeezed into a pair of psyche- 
delic lavender leggings. 

Ihe show’s three-part struc- 
ture had solo Cope sand 
wlched between two sets with 
his band. After a barrage of 
Juicy electric morsels like Try 
Try Try. Sunspots and Greed- 
head Detector, Cope went free- 
form. There were poems, like 
the sarcastic Stingpoem and 
Socrates Mine Enemy, inter- 


Unionist patriotism in North- 
ern Ireland, whose fervour, he 
suggested, embarrassed the 
English, and whose definitions 
ofEngitshness (temperate, het- 
erosexual) were those which 
England itself had begun to 
discard at least 20 years ago. In 
programme two, by contrast, 
he examined the grievances of 
the north of England, such as 
the way that the news in the 
south-east is considered na- 
tionally significant, and south- 
erners still stereotype north- 
erners as flat cap-wearing 
whippet-owners. Dimbleby 
surprised me. On TV he’s 
mainly jocular and avuncular, 
but here he displayed a 
broader range of sensibilities. 

Meanwhile John Tusa has 
got into his stride in his mas- 
sive survey of the 20th cen- 
tury, 20/20: A View Of The 
Century (Radio 4). In part two, 
he impugned the mass media 
for fragmenting nations rather 
than cohering them round a 
shared culture as they implic- 
itly promised, while in part 
three he took us on an invigo- 
rating tour round the theme of 
"exploration", both physical 
and technological. After its 
baggy beginning, Tusa has 
turned the series into a percep- 
tive guide. 

Finally . The Late Book 
made a riveting debut with 
William Nighy’s marvellous 
reading ofMartin Amis’s The 
Information, and simulta- 
neously proved the tabloids 
wrong: given our hero’s flag- 
ging confidence, this turned 
out not to be Bonk at Bedtime 
at all, but something more like 
Impotence at Bedtime. 



Television 


Stuart Jeffries 








Cope's 1995 look is organic cyber-druid Henrietta butuf 


spersed with brisk reminders 
of the extent of his repertoire 
— from Greatness And Perfec- 
tion to a scabrous item about 
Madonna, Margaret Thatcher 
and Courtney Love all stuck in 
a rowing boat. 

Reunited with his band. 
Cope teetered around the 
stage on tiptoe in his flower- 
pot man's hat, arms arched 
above his head as though in a 
free movement class. Though 
defiantly anti-macho, Cope 
still unleashed brutal wattage 
on the likes of Safes urfer and 
World Shut Your Mouth, be- 
fore issuing a warning that 
there would be just two mare 
songs, "so do your cheering 
now babes, and come and kico 
me!” There was a fast and 
punchy Reward, then the 
ho wling riot-squad blast of 


Hanging Out And Hung Up On 
The Line. For a few moments. 
Cope posed in the spotlights 
and delirious applause, grin- 
ning hugely. He’s crazy, but 
he’s not dumb. 


Axiom Sweeting 


JAZZ 


Soho Jazz Feshral 

London 

N AMES that make jazz 
headlines are always 
playing in and around 
Soho but few are included In 
this year’s festival, which is 
nevertheless the biggest yet. 
Apart from publicising the 




idea either, but they're 
probably more important 
than S02) to protect him. 

Loxton’s testimony was so 
important that he got a pep 
talk from the aloof, manda- 
rin Superintendent Brawn- 
low: "Steve, I just wanted to 
tell yon how proud every- 
body at area is that you're • 
going through with this." 
Excuse me? Did you say 
area? If I was going to risk 
having my guts spilled over 
the court precincts to ensure 
a villain went down. I’d 
want something more than a 
second-hand tribute from 
“area”. Perhaps a letter 
from the Queen or at least 
an up-grade from the regula- 
tion Panda car. 

There’s another hour of 
this to come next week, and 
while it Is admittedly as 
gripping as the nynni half , 
hour dramas and much 
more explosive. The Bill 
risks losing its identity if it 
plumps for the showy, three- 
part serial format too often. 
The chief appeal of this ll- 
year-old cop show, as it has 
evolved since 1988, lies in its 
assured handling of the 
h uman drama of low-level, 
low-key policing — in 
pounding the beat, not 
courting the ratings. 


more unusual jaar haunts, the 
idea has always been to use 
music as a bait to draw the 
throngs from the streets into 
restaurants, cafes and pubs. 

Informality rules. Bargain 
hunters can find the odd place 
where a top musician can be 
heard for the price afadrlnk. 
Guitarist Jim Mullen, who 
often leans towards fusion as 

part ora tightly knit group, 
thrived on Monday in a pub 
Jam session. The place: De 
Hems. The music: fifties jazz, 
given a mellow spin by the flu- 
gelhom of Nick Hill while Mul- 
len cut the more extravagant 
swathes. 

Venues like the 100 Club also 
offer free lunchtime jazz for 
shoppers. A large crowd rolled 
up for Billie Holiday, Lester 
Young and Teddy Wilson, as 
represented by Stacey Kent 
Jim Tomlinson and Martin 
Litton. Most singers have prob- 
lems catching those singular 
Holiday inflections, but Kent 
deserved her ovation for such 
classics as This Year's Kisses 
and Thaf s Life I Guess. 

On the pavement between 
Liberty's and Carnaby Street 
the American drummer Gene 
Calderazzo led a quartet featur- 
ing the tenors of Dave O’Hig- 
gins and Julian Siegel They 
must be the slickest group of 
buskers yet heard on London’s 
streets, which rarely resound 
to Charlie Parker tunes put 
across with such fizz. 

□The festival closes tomorrow 
with the Jazz Crusaders at Astoria 
2. Stacy Kent is playing HuJo's 
today at 8 30pm (0891 -774 775) 
Ronald Atkins 
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1 995’s Nobel literature laureate was elected for exalting ‘everyday miracles’ in his 
poems. But what does poetry mean to SEAMUS HEANEY? Here he begins to explain 




I 





roses 




P ROFESSORS of po- 
etry, apologists for 
it, practitioners c£ 
it. from Sir Philip 

Sidney to Wallace 
Stevens, all sooner 
or later are tempted to show 
how poetry's existence as a 
form of art relates to our exis- 
tence as citizens of society — 
how It is “of present use". Be- 
hind such defences and justifi- 
cations, at any number of 
removes, stands Plato, calling 
into question whatever special 
prerogatives or useful influ- 
ences poetry would claim for 
itself within the polls. 

Yet Plato’s world of ideal 
forms also provides the court of 
appeal through which poetic 
imagination seeks to redress 
whatever is wrong or exacer- 
bating in the prevailing condi- 
tions. Moreover, “useful” or 
"practical” responses to those 
same conditions are derived 
from imagined standards too: 
poetic fictions, the dream of al- 
ternative worlds, enable gov- 
ernments and revolutionaries 
as welL It’s just that govern- 
ments and revolutionaries 
would compel society to take on 
the shape of their imagining, 
whereas poets are typically " 
more concerned to conjure 
with their own and their read- 
ers' sense Df what is possible or 
desirable or. indeed, imagin- 
able. The nobility of poetry, 
says Wallace Stevens, "is a vio- 
lence from within that protects 
us from a violence without". It 
is the imagination pressing 
back against the pressure of 
reality. 

Stevens, as he reaches this 
conclusion in his essay. The 
Noble Rider And The Sounds 
Of Words, is anxious to Insist 
that his own words are in- 
tended to be more than merely 
sonorous, and his anxiety is 
understandable, it is as if he ■ 
were imagining and respond- 
ing to the outcry of some disaf- 
fected heckler in the crowd of 
those whom Tony Harrison 
calls “the rhubarhorians",one 
crying out against the mystifi- 
cation of art and its appropria- 
tion by the grandees of 
aesthetics. 

"In our time”, the heckler 
protests, echo Jug something he 
has read somewhere, “the des- 
tiny of man presents itself in 
political terms.'" And in his 
understanding, and in the 
understanding of most people 
who protest against the ascrip- 
tion to poetry of any metaphys- 
ical force, those terms are going 
to derive from the politics of 
subversion, of redressal, of af- 
firming that which is denied 
voice. Our heckler, in other 
words, will want poetry to be 
more than an imagined res- 
ponse to conditions in the 
world: he or she will urgently 
want to know why it should not 
b»‘ an applied art, harnessed to 
movements which attempt to 
alleviate those conditions by 
direct action. 

The heckler, therefbre, is go- 
ing to have little sympathy with 
Wallace Stevens when he de- 
clares the poet to be a potent 
figure because the poet “cre- 
ates the world to which we turn 
incessantly and without know- 
ing it, and . .. gives life to the 
supreme fictions witho ut 
which we are una We to con- 
ceive of (that world)” — mean- 
ing that if our given experience 
is a labyrinth, its irapassabillty 
can still be countered by the 
poet's imagining some equiva- 
lent of the labyrinth and pre- 
senting himself and us with a 
vivid experience of it Such an 

operation does not intervene in 
the actual, but by offering con- 
sciousness a chance to recog- 
nise its predicaments, fore- 
know its capacities and 
rehearse its comebacks m all 
kinds of venturesome ways, it 
docs constitute a beneficent 
event, for poet and audience 
alike. 

It offers a response to reality 
which hasa liberating and veri- 
fying effect upon the individual 
spirit and yeti can see how 
sucho function would be 
(formed insufficient by a politi- 
cal activist Por the activist 
there is ROing to be no point in 
envisaging an order which is 
comprehensive of events but 
not in itself productive of new 
events. Encased parties are not 


going to be grateful fbr a mere 
tm»g *> — no matter how inven- 
tive or original — of the field of 
force of which they are a part 
They will always want the 
redress of poetry tohe an exer- 
cise of leverage on behalf of 
their point of view; they will 
require the entire weight of the 
thing to come down on their 

iHHp pf flip a ralpo 

So, if you are anEngllsh poet 
at toe Front during the first 
world war, pressure will be cm 
you to contribute to the war 
effort, preferably by dehuman- 
ising the face of the enemy. If 
you are an Irish poet in the 
wake of toe 1916 executions, the 
pressure will be to revile toe 
tyranny of toe executing 
power. If you are an American 
poet at toe height of toe Viet- 
nam war, the official expecta- 
tion will be far you to wave the 
flag rhetorically. In these cases 
to see the German soldier as a 
friend and secret sharer, to see 
the British government as a 
body who might keep faith, to 
see the South-East Asian expe- 
dition os an imperial betrayal 
—to do any of these tilings is to 
add a complication where the 
general desire is for a 
simplification. 

Such countervailing ges- 
tures frustrate the common ex- 
pectation of solidarity, but they 
do have political force. Their 
very power to exacerbate is cme 
guarantee of their effective- 
ness. They are particular 
instances of a law which Si- 
mone Weil announced with 
typical extremity and succinct- 
ness in her book Gravity and 
Grace. She writes there: “If we 
know in what way society is 
unbalanced, we must do what 
we can to add weight to tiie 
lighter scale . . . we must have 
formed a conception of equilib- 
rium and be ever ready to 
change sides like justice. That 
fugitive from the camp of 

conquerors' . " 

Clearly, this corresponds to 
deep structures of thought and 
feeling derived from centuries 
of Christian teaching and from 
Christ's paradoxical identi- 
fication with the plight of the 
wretched. And in so for as poet- 
ry is an extension and refine- 
ment or the mind's extreme rec- 
ognitions, and of language’s 
most unexpected apprehen- 
sions, it too manifests the work- 
ings of Weil’s Law. 

“Obedience to the force of 
gravity. The greatest sin.” So 
Sinurne Weil also writes in 
Gravity and Grace. Indeed her 
whole book is informed by the 
idea ofcotmterweightmg, of 
balancing out the forces, of 
redress — tilting the scales of 
reality towards some transcen- 
dent equilibrium. And in the 
activity of poetry too. there is a 
tendency to place a counter- 
reality in the scales — a reality 
which may be only imagined 
but which nevertheless has 
weight because it is imagined 
within the gravitational pull of 
the actual and can therefore 
hold its own and balance out 
against the historical situation. 


This redressing effect cf poet- 
ry comes from its being a 
glimpsed alternative, a revela- 
tion of potential that is denied 
or constantly threatened by cir- 
cumstances. And sometimes, of 

course, it happens that such a 
revelation, once enshrined in 
the poem, remains as a stan- 
dard for the poet, so that he or 
she must then submit to the 
strain of bearing witness in his 
or her own lift to the plane of 
consciousness established in 
thepoesn. 

N THIS century, espe- 
cially, from Wilfred Owen 
to Irina Ratushinskaya, 
there have been many po- 
ets who from prinriple.in 
solitude, and without any 
guarantee of success, were 
drawn by toe logic of their 
work to disobey the force of 
gravity. These figures have be- 
come the types of an action that 
gains value in proportion to its 
immediate practical ineffec- 
tiveness. In their case, the es- 

pousalofthat which critics 
used to call “vision" or “moral 
commitment" grew exorbitant 
and carried then beyond the 
c harme d circle of artistic space 
and fttrthar, beyond domestic 
privacy, social conformity, and 





minimal ethical expectation. 


into the solitary role of the 
witness. 

Characteristically . figures of 

BUCh spiritual s farnifrnu ir^rJinp 

to understate the heroic aspect 
of their achievement and insist 
upon the strictly artistic disci- 
pline at the heart of toeir voca- 
tion. Yet toe foct remains that 
for the writers I have men- 
tioned, and others like them — 
Osip Mandelstam and Czeslaw 
Milosz, for instance— the 

redress of poetry comes to rep- 
resent something like an exer- 
cise (tf toe virtue (tfhope as it is 
understood by Vdclav HaveL 
Indeed, what Havel has to 
say about hope can also be said 
about poetry; it is "a state of 
mind, not a state of the world. 

Either we have hope within us 
or we don’t; it Is a dimension of 
toe soul, and it's not essentially 
dependent on some particular 
observation of the world or es- 
timate of the situation ... It is 
on orientation of the spirit as 
orientation of the heart; it tran- 
scends the world thal is imme- 
diately experienced, and is an- 
chored somewhere beyond its 
horizons, I don’t think you can 
explain it as a mere deriva- 
tive of something here, of some 
movement, or of some favour- 
able signs in the world. I feel 
that its deepest roots are in the 
transcendental .just as the 
roots of human responsibility 
are. ..It is not the conviction 
that something wiH turn out 
well, but the certainty that 
something makes sense, 
regardless cfhow sttuiusouL" 
Ofcourae.wbenacamenpo- 
rary lifts a pen ar gazes into the 
dead-pan cloudiness ofa word 


processor, considerations like 
these are well In the back- 
ground. When Douglas Dunn 
sits down at his desk with Its 
view above the Thy estuary or 
Anne Stevenson sees one ofher 
chosen landscapes flash upon 
her inward eye. neither is im- 
mediately haunted by the big 
questions of poetics. All these 
accumulated pressures and 
reaipc are felt as an abiding 
anxiety but they do not enter as 
guiding fact ore within the writ- 
,ing process itself, 

The movement is from de- 
light to wisdom and not vice 
ver s a. The felicity of a cadence, 
the chain reaction of a thyme, 
the p lea suring of an etymology, 
such things can proceed hap- 
pily and as it were autistically, 
in an area of mental operations 
cordoned off by and from the 
critical sense. Indeed, if one 
recalls W H Auden's famous 
trinity of poetic faculties — 
making, judging, and knowing 
— the making faculty seems in 
this light to have a kind of free 
pass that enables it to range 
beyond (he jurisdiction of the 
other two. 

Ii is only right that this 
should be the case. Poetry can- 
not afford to Jose its fundamen- 
tally sett-delighting inventive- 
ness, its joy m being a process 
! of language as well as a repre* 

| sentabon of things in the 
world. To put it in WB Yeats’s 
terms, toe will must not usurp 
the work of the imagination. 
And while this may seem some- 
thing of a truism, it is neverthe- 
less worth repeating in a lato 
t w e ntieth -century context of 
politically approved (hemes. 

! post-colonial backlash and 


"silence-breaking” writing of 
afi kinds. In these circum- 
stances, poetry is understand- 
ably pressed to give voice to 
much that has hitherto been 
denied expression in the eth- 
nic, social sexual and political 
life. Which is to say that its 
power as a mode of redress in 
tiie first sense — as agent for 
proclaiming and correcting in- 
justices — is being appealed to 
constantly. But in discharging 
this function, poets are in dan- 
ger of slighting another imper- 
ative, namely, to redress poetry 
as poetry, to set it up as its own 
category, an eminence estab- 
lish®! and a pressure exercised 
by distinctly linguistic means. 

N OT THAT his 
not possible to 
have a poetry 
which con- 
sciously seeks to 
promote cultural 
and political change and yet 
can still manage to operate with 
the fullest artistic integrity . 

The history oflrish poetry over 
the last ISO years is in itself 
sufficient demonstration that a 
motive for poetry can be 
grounded to a greater or lesser 
degree in programmes with a 
national purpose. Obviously, 
patriotic or propagandist In- 
tent is fer from being a guaran- 
tee of poetic success, but in 
emergent cultures toe straggle 
of an individual consciousness 
towards affirmation and dis- 
tinctness may be analogous, if 
not coterminous, with a collec- 
tive straining towards self-defi- 
nition; there is a mutual sus- 
ceptibility between the 


and the self-foshioning of indi- 
vidual talent Yeats, fbr exam- 
ple, began with a desire "to 
write short lyrics or poetic 
drama where every speech 
would be short and concen- 
trated,” but typically, he en- 
dowed this personal stylistic 
ambition with national signifi- 
cance by relating it to “an Irish 
preference for a swift current'* 
and contrasting it with “the 
English mind . . . meditative, 
rich, deliberate.” which “may 
remember tiie Thames vaUey”. 

At such moments of redefini- 
tion, however, there are com- 
plicating factors at work. What 
is involved, after all, is the 
replacement of ideas of literary 
excellence derived from modes 
of expression originally taken 
to be canonical and unquestion- 
able. Writers have to start out 
as readers, and before they put 
pen to paper, even the most 
disaffected of them will have 
internalised the norms and 
forms of the tradition from 
which they wish to secede. 
Whether they are feminists 
rebelling against toe patriar- 
chy of language or nativists in 
bill cry with the local accents of 
their vernacular, whether they 
write Anglo-Irish or Afro- 
English or Lallans, writers of 
what has been called “nation 
language” will have been 
wrong-footed by the feet that 
toeir own literary formation 
was based upon models of ex- 
cellence taken from toe English 
language and its literature. 

They will have been predis- 
posed to accommodate them- 
selves to the consciousness 
which subjugated them. Natu- 
rally, black poets from Trini- 


dad or T r3gf>g and working-class 
writers from Newcastle or Glas- 
gow will befound arguing that 
their education in Shakespeare 
or Keats was little more man 
an exercise in alienating toon 
from their authentic experi- 
ence, devalorislng their vernac- 
ular and destabilising their in- 
stinctual at-homeness in their 
own non -textual worlds: but 
toe truth of that argument 
should not obliterate other 
truths about language and self- 
valorisation which I shall come 
to presently. 

In any movement towards 
liberation, it will be necessary 
to deny toe normative author- 
ity of fee dominant language or 
literary tradition. At a special 
moment in tiie Irish Literary 
Revival, this was precisely the 
course adopted by Thomas 
MacDonagh. Professor of 
English at the Royal University 
in Dublin, whose book Litera- 
ture In Ireland was published 
in 1916. the very year he was 
executed as one of the leaders of 
the Easter Rising. With more 
seismic consequences, it was 
also the course adopted by 
James Joyce. But MacDonagh 
knew toe intricacies and deli- 
cacies cf the English lyric in- 
heritance which he was walling 
into question, to toe extent of 
having written a book on the 
metrics of Thomas Campion. 
And Joyce, for all his hauteur 
about the British Empire and 
the English novel, was helpless 
to resist the appeal of; for exam- 
ple, the songs and airs of the 

EltmhrttiHTre 

Neither MacDonagh nor 
Joyce considered it necessary 
to proscribe within hia reader’s 
memory tiie riches of the An- 
glophone culture whose au- 
thority each was, in his own 

way, ramprilp d In nhaltengp 
Neither denied his susceptibil- 
ity to the totally persuasive 
word in order to prove the pu- 
rity of his resistance to an im- 
perial hegemony. Which is why 
both these figures are instruc- 
tive when we come to consider 
the scope and ftm chon of poet- 
ry in the world. They remind us 
that its integrity Is not to be 
impugned just because at any 
given moment it happens to be 
a refra ct ion of some discredited 
cultural or political system. 

Poetry, let us say. whether it 
belongs to an old political dis- 
pensation or aspires to express 
a new one, has to be a working 
model of inclusive conscious- 
ness. It should not simplify- Its 
projections and is veotions 
should be a match fbr the com- 
plex reality which surrounds it 
and out of which it is generated. 
The Divine Comedy is a great 
example of this kind ctf total 
adequacy, but a haiku may also 
constitute a satisfactory come- 
back by the min d to the facts of 
the matter. As long as the co- 
ordinates of the imagined thing 
correspond to those of the 
world that we live in and en- 
dure, poetry is fulfilling its 
counterweighting fun ction- It 
becomes another truth to 
which we can have recourse, 
before which we can know our- 
selves in a more folly empow- 
ered way. In fact, to read poetry 
of this totally adequate kind is 
to experience something 

bracing and memorable, some- 
tiling capable of increasing in 
vahie over the whole course of 
a lifetime. 

There is nothing exaggerated 
about such a claim. Jorge Luis 
Borges, for example makes a 
s imila r point about what hap- 
pens between the poem and the 
reader. 

“The taste of the apple (states 
Berkeley) lies in the contact of 
the fruit with the palate, not in 
the fruit itself In a similar way 
(I would say) poetry lies in the 
meeting of poem and reads:, 
not in the lines of symbols 
printed on pages of a book. 

What is essential is ... tiie 
thrill, the almost physical emo- 
tion that comes with each 
reading.” 

The OED has four entries for 
“redress” asa noun, and I 
began by calling upon the first 
sense which it provides: "Rep- 
aration of, satisfaction or com- . 
pensationfor, a wrong sus- 
tained or toe loss resulting 

from this." Far “redress” as a 
verb, the dictionary gives 16 
separate entries, all of them 


subdivided two or three times, 
and almost all of toe usages 
noted as obsolete. 1 have also 

taken account of the first of 
these obsolete meanings, 
which is given as, “To set (a 
person or a thing) upright 

again; to raise again to an erect 

position. Also fig. to set up 
again, restore, re-establish. " 

But in following these rather 

sober extensions of toe word, in 
considering poetry's possible 
service to programmes of cul- 
tural and political realignment, 
or in reaffirming poetry as an 
upright, resistant, andself- 
bracing entity within the gen- 
eral flux and figT ctf langua ge, I 
don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that its force must always 
be exercised In earnest, mor- 
ally premeditated ways. 

On toe contrary, I want to 
profess the surprise of poetry as 
well as its reliability; I want to 
celebrate its given, unforesee- 
able toereness, toe way it 
enters our field of vision and 
animates our physical and in- 
telligent being in much the 
same way as those bird-shapes 
stencilled on the transparent 
surfaces of glass walls or win- 
dows must suddenly enter the 
vision and change toe direc- 
tion of the real birds’ flight. In a 
flash toe shapes register and 
transmit toeir unmistakable 
presence, so the birds veer off 
instinctively. An image of toe 
living creatures has induced a 
totally salubrious sw e rve in the 
creatures themselves. 

Jk ND THIS natural, 
M\ heady diversion is 
# % also something in- 
MmeJL duced by poetry 
m m and reminds me cf 

m wa further (obsolete) 

wrawiing of “redress", with 
which I would conclude, a 
meaning which comes in entry 
four of toe verb, subsection (b): 
“Hunting. To bring back (the 
bounds or deer) to the proper 
course." In this “redress” there 
is no hint of ethical obligation; 
it is more a matter of finding a 
course for the breakaway of in- 
nate capacity, a course where 
something unhindered, yet 
directed, can sweep ahead into 
its full potential 
George Herbert, fbr all his 
inclination to hold to the via 
media — at the line between 
exhau stion and unappeasabi- 
Iity — provides us constantly 
with those unforeseen images 
and stanzas that seaid our read- 
er's mind sweeping and veering 
away in delighted reflex: 

Lovely enchanting language, 
sugar-cane. 

Bony Of roses, whither wilt 
thouflie? 

Such an apostrophe, from his 
poem The Forerunners, is 
surely just the kind of apostro- 
phe we would like poetry to call 
from us. That impulsive strain- 
ing towards felicity — which 
wegBt in the “window-songs" 
line ofDuRness, for example — 
is a sine qua non of lyric power 
Where aremy lines then? my 
approaches? views ? 

Where aremy window- 
songs? 

Lovers are stiU pretending, 
andeo'n wrongs 

Sharpen their Muse. 

For all his sacerdotal fra- 
grance, Hahert never fully 
quelled this more profane ten- 
dresse in himself and his idiom, 
and the traces of that older, 
amorous, dandyish self are 
among the best rewards cf his 
work. The confirmations be- 
stowed by proportion and pace 
and measure are und eniably 
essential to his achievement, 
and there is a fundamental 
strength aboot the way his 
winding forms and woven met- 
aphors match the toils of con- 
sciousness; but it Is when toe 
spirit is called extravagantly 
beyond toe course that the 
usual life plots for it, when out- 
cry or rhapsody is wrung from 
it as it flies in upon some unex- 
pected image of its own solitude 
arid digHri ptneaft, It In then that 
Herbert's work exemplifies the 
redress of poetry at its most 
exquisite. 


This is an edited version of The 
Redress Of Poetry, one of 
Seamus Heaney's Oxford 
Lectures, published by Faber in a 
collection under the same tide, 
price £15.99 
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Fred Fehl 


Capturing 
the moment 


F RED FEHL. the Vien- 
nese-bom American 
photographer who 
has died of Alz- 
heimer's disease at 
the age of 89, was the outstand- 
ing theatre photographer of 
his time and a pioneer, above 
all, of what he called "perfor- 
mance photography”. He be- 
lieved the only way to capture 
the truth of a performance, be 
it in a play, a musical or his 
beloved ballet, was to catch the 
action live on stage, not In 
posed studio pictures. 

He worked from the audito- 
rium, from the prompt box at 
the old Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, or simply 
out front. He was concerned to 
capture the performance ex- 
actly as the audience had seen 
it. He liked to call himself a 
“re-creative artist" . like a mu- 
sician or a dancer or an actor, 
because "The re-creating is 
that you photograph what is 
there, what they- do on stage; 
the creating is how you photo- 
graph it. So I consider myself 
a kind of an artist." 

He Insisted that the perfor- 
mance had to provide inspira- 
tion. Sometimes, he recalled, 
his wife Margaret, who accom- 
panied him on almost all as- 
signments. would whisper, 
"You haven't done anything 
yet." And he would reply, 
“They haven’t done anything 
yet Not to me.” 

Bom into a comfortable. 
middle - class family — his 
father was a prominent den- 
tist — young Fred was encour- 
aged by his parents from an 
early age to share their enthu- 
siasm for music, opera, 
theatre and art. 

By the age of 13 he was 
allowed to go to the theatres or 
the Staatsoper alone, some- 
times four or five tim« a 
week. His father was also an 
amateur photographer and en- 



An artist: Fehl photographed 
by Hans Steiger 

couraged his son to take pic- 
tures, often on holiday at the 
arts centres of Europe. In Salz- 
burg, in 1935, when invited to a 
rehearsal of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, he took his first 
shots af FurtwSngler conduct- 
ing, and realised how potent 
such performance pictures 
could be. Thereafter he was 
allowed to photograph Walter, 
Klemperer, Toscanini in 
action; they did not mind, he 
used only available light and 
his little camera caused no 
disturbance. 

In 1938, like so many Aus- 
trian Jews, the Fehl family 
emigrated — not all escaped — 
and via devious routes and a 
short stay in London, Fehl 
eventually sailed into New 
Tom in September 1939. 

America was to be good to 
him. By early 1940 he had cre- 
ated his new profession, com- 
bining love of the theatre and 
of photography, and that sum- 
mer he married Margaret 
Kopekm. a pianist and 
teacher, who was to be his con- 
stant support. And it is from 
1940, when he photographed a 
revival of Lilies, starring In- 


grid Bergman, Burgess Mer- 
edith and Vagin, and 

those pictures were enthusias- 
tically published by Theatre 
I Arts magazine, that he dated 
his Broadway career. 

Until 1970, when he retired 
from theatre photography, 
Fehl photographed nearly 
! 1,000 Broadway and OIF Broad- 
way productions, as well as 
performances by the principal 
ballet companies. After retir- 
ing from the theatre, he con- 
tinued to photograph ballet 

His work constitutes a picto- 
rial history of such troupes as 
American Ballet Theatre and 
New York City Ballet He pho- 
tographed all the great 
classical dancers of his time — 
Markova, Alonso, TallchleC 
Adams Fra cd. Makarova and, 
among mafe dancers, Eg- 
levsky, Dolln. Bruhn, Youske- 
vitch, Villella, Baryshnikov, 

Mar tins- lis t is onrtW 

and nearly all became friends; 
his loyalty was one of his 
greatest qualities. He was the 



1 Iff! 




courteous of men. 

His work was published In 
innumerable magazines and 1 
am grateful for his many con- 
tribu turns to the Dancing 
Times. A visit to tile Fehl 
apartment on West 115tb 
Street always yielded trea- 
sures, freely given. 

He published several books, 
among them the magnificent 
On Broadway (1978) and two 
flanca mamads which gave 
him particular pleasure, 
namely the illustrations posed 
by Erik Bruhn for his Bour- 
nOD VUle and Wallet T w^inlq iip 
(with Lillian Moore), and Be- 
yond Technique. 

MaiyCtote 

Fred Fehl, photographer, bom 
January 21, 1906; died October 5. 
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Gerd Bucerius 


Diana Adams and Arthur Mitchell ofNew York City Ballet, photographed by Fehl in 1957 


Peter Whitman I Adilya Birla 


P ETER WHITMAN, who 
has died of an Aids- 
related illness at the 
age of 47, was “an actor’s ac- 
tor", widely respected in the 
business for his prodigious 
range and unerring accuracy. 

Originally from Canada, he 
came to London to study at 
the Central School of Speech 
and Drama in 1968. After a 
period in the BBC's Radio 
Rep. his break came through 
Kennedy's Children by Rob- 
ert Patrick. Fred And Harold 
(1975), also by Patrick, 
launched Gay Sweatshop, and 
Peter was given the co-lead. 
Passing By was another pro- 
duction of that inaugural sea- 
son by Marlin Sherman, who 
later wrote Bent. 

Peter and his partner of 20 
years. Alan Pope, became 
good friends with Sherman, 
and during Bent's premiere at 
the Royal Court in 1979 pro- 
tided him with a London base 
and much encouragement. 

Though he was eager not to 
he typecast as North Ameri- 
can and/or Jewish, he was an 
easy actor to find parts for. 
His fine singing voice was 
heard to advantage in Bar- 
mitzvah Boy and as Motel in a 
production of Fiddler On The 
Roof. Films included Leon 
The Pig Farmer. Dreamchild 
and Superman II and EH. 

For The Story Of Ruth — a 
two-hander with Connie 
Booth. Peter came out as a 
bald man. From then on, he 
would ask "with or with- 
out?", referring to the hair- 
weave from which be had pre- 
viously been inseparable. 

He recorded dozens or talk- 
ing books and provided the 
voices for scores of crowd 
scenes. He was also a great 
impersonator. 

Peter loved the theatrical 
milieu and was encyclopaedic 
about many aspects of it, par- 
ticularly the Oscars. 


W Stephen Gilbert 


Face to Faith 


An engine of India 

A DITYA BIRLA. head j wishes of the formidable head I 
of one of India’s larg- j of the family and set out on I 
est and fastest ex- his own. 

panding industrial This was remarkable for a 


A DITYA BIRLA. head 
of one of India's larg- 
est and fastest ex- 
panding industrial 
empires, has died in Balti- 
more aged 50. He bad gone to 
America to be treated for a 
slipped disc, and while there 
developed a fever. 

Birla was the grandson of 
Ghanshyam Das Birla, one of 
the two most successful in- 
dustrialists of the later years 
ot the British Raj. and a close 
friend and generous financier 
of Mahatma Gandhi (Gandhi 
spent bis last days in Birla 
House in Delhi, being assassi- 
nated at his daily prayer 
meeting there.) 

It is said that Aditya Birla 
was the industrialist’s favour- 
ite grandson. He hoped the 
young man would take over 
one of the Birla companies 
when he returned from the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with a degree in 
chemical engineering. How- 
ever Birla went against the 


Weekend Birthdays 


STANDING up to powerful 
men — and crushing wimps 
and wusses — has been the 
leitmotif of the career of Radio 
5 Live controller Jenny 
Abramsky, 49 today, ever 
since her performance as Des- 
demona left one school con- 
temporary feeling that "in 
any contest between ha - and 
Othello, it wouldn't have been 
Abramsky who fetched up 
dead". 

As editor of The World At 
One, she often rowed with 
Robin Day (who made her 
“kick holes in the walls”), but 


, wishes of the formidable head 
of the family and set out on 
his own. 

This was remarkable for a 
young man in a Marwari fam- 
ily like the Birlas. The Mar- 
waris are a co m m u ni t y of 
traders who came to Calcutta 
from Rajasthan and estab- 
lished themselves as industri- 
alists, taking over many of the 
British interests after inde- 
pendence. They are renowned 
for their close and patriarchal 
family Ufa 

Birla’s defiance was only 
the first of many initiatives 
which were to make him a 
remarkably innovative indus- 
trialist He started his own 
textile mill in Calcutta and 
within four years the com- 
pany was so successful that he 
was put in charge of a com- 
pany in the family group, Hin- 
dustan Gas. When his grand- 
father died In 1983 he became 
head of the group. 

At that time the Licence 
Permit Raj was at its height a 




preferred this friction to 
"some passive presents* 
who'd accept everything you 
proposed”. 

Above alL she stood up to 
John Bfrt when he arrived at 


Wooing the elusive believer 


Madeleine Bunting 


T HE commentators 

couldn’t but remark on it 
—Tony Blair's speech to 
the Labour conference this 
week was couched In stirring 
religious language. "Mr Blair 
is the only politician who not 
only talks about the soul bat 
sounds as though he has one", 
wrote Hugo Young. 

The last politician to use 
religious rhetoric was Baron- 
ess Thatcher. Rem ember the 
prayer of St Francis of Assisi 
she quoted on arriving in 
Number 10 in 1979? “Where 
there is hate, let me bring love, 
where there is discord, har- 
mony". She had prepared her- 
self for that moment and knew 
the whole thing off by heart It 
was to prove an achingly 
ironic prophecy of the next few 
turbulent years. 

The cynics might say politi- 


cians are using any trick In the 

book Rather, it indicates the 
extraordinary power that die 
Judaic-Christian tradition still 
has ill this country. These 
images and language are. for 
many, many people, still the 
vehide of their deepest aspira- 
tions and hopes. 

Blair and Thatcher share a 
political astuteness; they know 
such rhetoric finds an echo ■ 
with people. It resonates with 
their (often) cb ildhood memo- 
ries of Christian teaching, or 
with those inarticulate emo- 
tions experienced on rare 
i Christmasvlsit5tochurdi.lt 
I testifies to the continuing 
I power of religious tradition in 
this country. 

Blair is building on ground 
prepared by John Smith who 

fihri^tiap soci alism a 
i central plank of his platform. It 
marks a departure from the 
increasingly dominant secu- 
larism of the Labour Party In 


the seventies and eighties. It Is 
as alien to some sections of 
Labour as Blair's emphasis on 
patriotism at the same 
conference. 

Both Blair and Thatcher use 
Christian rhetoric to very dif- 
ferent ends; for example, both 
have quoted the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. That we can- 
not walk by on the other side 
of the road end Ignore the beg- 
gar, the invalid or the suffer- 
ing is central to the “moral 
purpose of life” expressed In 
Blair’s socialism- Thatcher 
argued that the important 
point about the Good Samari- 
tan was that he had the money 
to help. Wanting to help. 

Thatcher said, was all well 
and good, but you needed 
money to do so. 

The crucial issue here Is not 
the rights and wrongs of each 
inte r p r etation — the versatil- 
ity of Christianity can be used 
| to reinforce or contradict most 


Aditya Birla . . . defiant 

complicated set of restric- 
tions designed to ensure 
planned development to cor- 
ner large sections of the econ- 
omy for nationalised indus- 
tries, and to protect Indian 
manufacturers from foreign 
competition. In the name of 
socialism enormous power 


the BBC In IS 87 and promoted 
her from Today editor to run- 
ning radio news and current 
affairs. A known opponent of 
“bl-media" news, she man- 
aged to contain the B unifica- 
tion of radio and, ironically, 
emerged as the biggest benefi- 
ciary of Birttsm: her pioneer- 
ing “Scud FM” service during 
the Gulf war made ber the 
only possible candidate to run 
a new station based on rolling 
news. Or rolling news and 
sport as it became, leading 
ber swiftly to rediscover a 
teenage enthusiasm for 
Spurs. 

Eighteen months on, the 
deft mating of these unlikely 


positions— but that politics is 
still rooted at its most funda- 
mental in spiritual and morel 
preoccupations. 

Religious leaders take note 
— both those who despair of 
the secularism of the age, but 
also and more importantly, 
those who struggle to articu- 
late those preoccupations. 
Seventy per cent of Britons 
claim to believe in God, yet 
only 13 per cent go to church. 
This is the audience Blair — 
and Thatcher before him— is 
trying to embrace. It is this 
vast —but elusive— swathe of 
believers whom church lead- 
ers are also tryingto reach. 
They would do well to listen 
carefully to how a secular 
leader such as Blair identifies 
and articulates those 
preoccupations. 

There were three points; 
first. In his repeated use of the 
word “soul” he was saying 
that human beings represent 
more than their economic 
usefulness or their sexual at- 
tractiveness and that they 
have an intrinsic value by vir- 
tue of their God-given and 
God-loved humanity. He 
spoke of a collective soul in 
the “soul of the nation" — our 


was placed in the hands of all 
too easily corruptible politi- 
cians and bureaucrats. 

Most Indian industrialists 
were content to take advan- 
tage of this corruption, brib- 
ing officials and politicians to 
stifle competition so that they 
could continue to manufac- 
ture outdated products Ineffi- 
ciently. But Birla built up a 
large group of modem and ef- 
ficient companies and laid 
great stress on systems in a 
country where management 
is usually by intuition. He 
was also one of the few Indian 
industrialists sufficiently ad- 
venturous and efficient to in- 
vest abroad successfully, set- 
ting up companies in 
Malaysia, Thailand, and Indo- 
nesia as early as 1969. 

When Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao started to un- 
scramble the Licence Permit 
Raj four years ago, Birla 
moved into areas such as tele- 
communications and power 
generation which had previ- 
ously been dominated by na- 
tionalised industries. He 
signed agreements with 
AT&T and PowerGen of Brit- 
ain. The Licence Permit Rqj 
did not allow Indians to raise 
capital in international mar- 
kets and when they were 
lifted Birla moved swiftly into 


broadcasting bedfellows is 
her finest achievement. That, 
and disobeying But's com- 
mand that everyone should 
tell a joke at his first depart- 
mental conference, when all 
the anxious male suits 
aroun d her sheepishly com- 
plied. JVD 

Today's other birthdays: June 
Allyson, actress. 78; Dr Mark 
Girouard, architectural his- 
torian. 64; Clive James, critic 
and broadcaster, 56; Thomas 
Keneally, novelist, 60; Pame- 
la Malllnson, secretary, For- 
estry Commission, 41; Maj- 
Gen Julian Thompson, 
FaUslands war commander. 


highest ideals and dearest 
hopes. Second, life is not just ' 
about pleasure seeking and 
material self-improvement, 
but above all It has a moral 
purpose. Third, we have a 
moral duty to help others. 

Blair has perceived a spiri- 
tual insecurity , an anxiety that 
individualism has eroded the 
ties which knit people together 
into families and communities 


Doonesbury 


the European markets to fund 
his new ventures. 

When he died Aditya Birla 
headed a group valued at £1.5 
billion. He had plans to double 
that His companies manufac- 
tured a wide range of products 
including aluminium, cement 
sponge, iron, paper, fertllis — 
ers, rayon and other fibre. It 
seems likely that his only son 
K nm aramangalam Birla will 
succeed him. Although only 27 
he is already on the board of 
several of his father’s 
companies. 

The Birla family has a tra- 
dition of unostentatious liv- 
ing, which Aditya respected. 
He was one of India's richest 
industrialists, but could 
never have been described as 
flamboyant. He was a vegetar- 
ian and a teetotaller. Apart 
from his work his interests 
lay in social development He 
was particularly interested in 
technology and vocational 
education. He discovered a 
talent for painting while try- 
ing to find something to oc- 
cupy his mind when his son 
suffered from meningitis. 

Mark TuOy 

Aditya Birla, industrialist, bom 
November 14, 1944: died October 
1.1995 


61; The Most Rev Desmond 
Tutu, Archbishop of Cape 
Town, 64. 

Tomorrow 'a birthdays : Betty 
Boothroyd MP, Speaker of 
the Commons, 66; The Rev 
Jesse Jackson, DS civil 
rights leader, 54: Sir Geof- 
frey Jelli coe, landscape ar- 
chitect. 95: Bel Mooney, 
writer and broadcaster, 49; 
Richard Morris, director. 
Council for British Archaeol- 
ogy. 48; Blake Morrison, 
poet, literary editor. 45; Den- 
nis Silk, president, MCC. 64; 
Vera Timms, senior civil ser- 
vant, 51: Sigourney Weaver, 
actresss.47. 


and unleashed a profound tear 
of Isolation. Many could easily 
subscribe to his boiled-down 
Judaic-Christian values. Curi- 
ously. it is a secular leader 
who is putting spiritual regen- 
eration on the national 
agenda. Bat can he deliver? Is a 
politician aide to bring this 
about? Blair's inspiration back 
zn his student days was a phi- 
losopher, John Macmurray, 


Free voice 
for Germany 


G ERD Bucerius, who 
has died aged 89. 
made a unique con- 
tribution as founder 
of Die Zett to the restoration 
and entrenchment of freedom 
of speech, accompanied by a 
sense of responsibility, in the 
post-war German press. 

The first, eight-page Issue 
of the broadsheet Hamburg 
weekly, surely unsurpassed 
in the world for Its intellec- 
tual range and quality, ap- 
peared in February 1946. Its 
format has hardly changed 
since, although it now com- 
monly exceeds 100 pages. 

2n an unsigned article on its 
front page, the paper an- 
nounced its own birth under 
the headline "Our Task", 
modestly stating Its ambition. 
Barely nine months after the 
end of the war Bucerius saw 
Germany's future as “a wall 
of darkness and despair”. He 
and his three co-founders 
could “only hope to ignite a 
small light to illuminate the 
paths on which we must ten- 
tatively set foot in the coining 
weeks and months". 

HtK original application for 
a publication licence from the 
authorities in the British 
zone of occupation was a pro- 
posal for a daily newspaper 
called Die Welt However they 
thought it such a good Idea 
that they decided to produce it 
themselves (it was later ac- 
quired by the media tycoon 
Axel Springer), granting Bu- 
cerius and his colleagues a 
permit for a weekly as 
consolation. 

Although it took 30 years to 
move into profit, Die Zeit soon 
stood head and shoulders 
above the harshly rightwing 
Die Welt and almost any 
other West German news- 
paper in quality and esteem. 
Its initial political stance was 
independent but moderately 
right of centre, usually sup- 
porting the more liberal ten- 
dency in the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU). which 
Bucerius represented in the 
Bundestag from 1949 until 
1962. 

Bucerius was bom at 
Hamm. Westphalia. He read 
law at Berlin, Hamburg and 
Freiburg universities, gain- 
ing his doctorate in 1932. Bu- 
cerius gave up his ambition of 
serving as a judge (a career 
parallel, rather than subse- 
quent, to that of an attorney 
in Germany) when Hitler 
came to power in 1933 and 
went into private practice In 
Hamburg. He showed extraor- 
dinary moral courage in de- 
fending those who incurred 
the displeasure of the ever 
more authoritarian regime, 
including many Jews. 

Joining the CDU as a 
founder-member in 1945, Bu- 
cerius was elected to the 
Hamburg state parliament 
and the economic council for 


Another Day 


October 7, 1943. Carradale : A 
miraculous lovely day, still 
and half warm and full of the 
clearest colours. We spent the 
morning chasing sheep on the 
point. But only got two. We 
saw deer, all the goats, a lot of 
seals, some dark and some 
very light, sunning them- 
selves on the rocks, and I saw 
rock pigeons in two clefts 
near the cruban. I went right 
round by the shore, very 
rough going but incredibly 
beautiful. The point was all 
soggy with water, one was 
constantly plunging Into 
holes. I wrote a bit of a poem 
too. Finally we got foe sheep 
away. Scott Ithe sheepdog] 
Isn’t much good, but Lachie 
says he hasn't been out 
enough, is too “keen". We tied 
ropes to foe sheeps' horns, 
and played them into the field 
like salmon. Among You Tak- 
ing Notes. . , The Wartime Di- 
aries of Naomi Mitchison. Gal- 
lancz, 1985. 


and many of the Labour lead- 
er's political credo can be 
traced back to his writings. He 
emphasised the importance of 
community as foe means to 
the realisation of individuals' 
physical, moral and emotional 
well-being. 

What Blair seems to have 
forgotten is that Macmurray 
came to the conclusion that ul- 
timately politicians could not 
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I the three western zones. He 
entered the new Bundestag on 
the CDU’s Hamburg list in 
1949 as a convinced supporter 
of Dr Konrad Adenauer, the 
first post war chancellor. He 
resigned in 1962. opposing 
Adenauer’s decision to go into 
a fourth term. Adenauer 
blamed Bucerius personally 
for Die Zeit's disapproval of 
his increasingly autocratic 
style: foe grand old man did 
not believe the publisher's in- 
sistence on foe independence 
of bis editors. 

Die Zeit would not haw 
survived financially had Bu- 
cerius not had the foresight 
to buy a half-share in Stem, a 
magazine of a different com- 
plexion altogether — a scan- 
dal-minded weekly which 
served up a heady mixture of 
politics, crime, sex and often 
superb photo-reportage. He 
was also co-founder of the 
successful and reputable 
Gruener und Jahr publishing 
house in 1965. 

B UCERIUS had taken a 
back seat by 1985 when 
Stern sank into foe 
mire of foe Hake “Hitler dia- 
ries" disaster; but he 
remained on the advisory 
board of Die Zeit after ap- 
pointing Helmut Schmidt to 
replace him as principal pub- 
lisher of the now left-liberal 
weekly. Schmidt, West Ger- 
man chancellor from 1974 to 
1982, had just been ousted by 
Helmut Kohl. 

Schmidt had also fallen out 
of favour In his own Social 
Democratic Party fSPD). a 
fact which influenced his ap- 
pointment to Die Zeit. Under 
Bucerius and his senior col- 
leagues. Countess Marion 
Donhoff and Theo Sommer, 

Die Zeit had swung its sup- 
port away from the CDU and 
towards the coalition of SPD 
and liberal FDP, led first by 
Willy Brandt and then by 
Schmidt Although he sup- 
ported the coalition's “Ostpo- 
litik" of detente with the 
Soviet bloc, Bucerius could 
not accept the SPD's 1980s pol- 
icy of conducting a sta nding 
dialogue with the SED, the 
Stalinist ruling party in East 
Germany, which he saw as an 
evil tyranny . ■ ■ _. . 

He leaves a wife. Gertrud. 

Dan van der Vat 

Karl Anion Martin Gerhard 
(Gerd) Bucerius, publisher, bom 
May 19, 1906; died September 29. 
1995 


Death Notices 

IRWHE, Alexander peacefully at home on 
5th t* October aped 77 after a long fight 
against cancer. Fimeral service al Sterns- 
Ijovb Me thodist Church Friday 13 October 
af J am fcrl lowed by comma* in West 
Caklar Donations to MacMillan Fund and 
Avomyoft Museum Enquiries to James 
ados & Sons Funeral Directors, telephone 
IJ15B7 B7331& 



make a better world: “To cre- 
ate community is to make 
friendship foe form of all per- 
sonal relations. Th is, is a reli- 
gious task, which can only be 
performed through the trans- 
formation of the motives of our 
behaviour." 


Madeleine Bunting is the 
Guardian's religious 
correspondent 
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Banks are called to account as 
customer groups flex muscles 



lanWytia 


ML SURVEY from the 
Consumers' Associ- 
ation dealing with 
^^^TMcnistakes to banks’ 
handling of current accounts, 
published this week, should 
encourage more customers to 
hring errors to their branch's 
attention. But another report, 
due out later this month, will 
Hahn that many of the hi g h 
street banks are In feet block- 
ing customer complaints. 

A quarter cf the 3,600 bank 
and building society custom- 
ers surveyed by the CA had 
found mistakes in their cur- 
rent accounts during the past 
year. One in eight had had a 
problem with a standing 
order or direct debit while 
one in nine had been charged 
incorrectly. 

The Alliance & Leicester, 
First Direct and Boyal Bank 
of Scotland received fewest 
complaints about their cur- 
rent account service, while 
Barclays and NatWest came 
bottom of the table. 

Midland performed better 
than in previous surveys and, 
with Lloyds, was placed mid- 
table. Nationwide and Bank of 
Scotland were found to have 
irmrip tTio most mistakes over 
the course of the year. 

Overall, the number of mis- 
takes made by banks and 
bonding societies has fallen 
since the previous year, but 
the CA reports that two- 
thirds of customers who 
lodged complaints with their 
haniw or building societies 
were dissatisfied with the 
way they were handled. 

Banks and building societ- 
ies are required by the Bank- 
ing Code of Practice to have a 
complaints procedure and to 
tell customers about it, but 
toe CA says fewer than one in 
seven customers Twaking a 
complaint was told what pro- 
cedure to follow. A report due 
out later this month from the 
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Cheque snub... Laura Sansom has turned her beck an Barclays photograph: noeEHBAMaen 


Bank Action Group will 
claim that 48 per cent of cus- 
tomers making complaints 
have been prevented from 

fwMn pili wn yyi y high w than 

branch level. 

If e aste rners reach dead- • 
lock with their bank, they can 
take toeir complaint to the 
Banking Ombudsman who 
him the power to make 
awards of up to £100,000 
against a bank, but toe BAG 
survey will also suggest that 
just 1 per cent of bank cus- 
tomers complaining to toe . 
ombudsman were happy with 
toe service they received. In 
practice, most customers who 
do not have their complaint 
resolved eventually give up. 

Recent court rulings in 
favour of customers suing 
banks over bad advice have 
boosted numbers of people 
joining hank action groups to 
fight the common enemy. The 
action groups, which have 
toeir origins in toe bleak 
recessionary years of toe 
early nineties, succeeded in 
mobilising public opinion 
against bank intransigence, 
negligence and 
maladministration. 

Some, such as toe Struggle 
Against Financial Exploita- 
tion, are still committed to 
embarrassing toe banks 
through controversial public- 
ity stunts, but others have 


evolved into advisory ser- 
vices. So potential members 
should be aware that some 
action groups may be little 
more than “fronts” to sell 
consultancy services to cus- 
tomers in dispute with toeir 
banks. 

This trend towards "com- 
mercialisation” is con- 
demned by toe largest bank 
action group, toe Association 
ofBank Customers. Accord- ’ 
ing to chairman Stuart ClifTe, 
some of toe action groups 


sory organisation for action 
groups.” 

ABC, which claims more 
than 15,000 members, char ges 
membership fees of £10 to 
cover toe cost of a legal help- 
line and a twice-yearly 
newsletter. 

The association will under- 
take to write letters to the 
hank on any member's behalf 
butMrCliffe says toe empha- 
sis is more on conciliation 
than confrontation. He says: 
“If we wade in heavy-handed, 


Recent court rulings in favour of those 
suing banks over bad advice have 
boosted the numbers joining action 
groups to fight the common enemy 


have crossed toe line between 
helping customers to help 
themselves . and making a 
profit out of people's misfor- 
tunes. He says: We are a self- 
help group, but some of the 
other action groups are try- 
ing to make themselves a com- 
mercial enterprise. 

“The temptation for bank 
customers in trouble is to 
grab any lifeline that is of- 
fered, but it may cost them 
even more money in toe end. 
Perhaps we need a supervi- 


it can jeopardise future 
relationships between bank 
and customer. We prefer to 
help customers work out toeir 
own solutions with the 
bank.” 

BAG national co-ordinator 

Pat Griffiths now runs her 
own “banking management 
consultancy”. Fees are £50 an 
hour and customers are ex- 
pected to pay travelling ex- 
penses and a percentage of 
any recovery made, but Mrs 
Griffiths says clients are 


"| HKEE unwanted 
I cheque books in as 

I many weeks were the 
final straw for Barclays cus- 
tomer Laura Sansom. 
writes Ian Wylie. She has de- 
cided to switch her current 
account to the Halifax in 
protest. 

Mrs Sansom has had few 
complaints about her local 
Barclays branch at East 
Grtnstead in East Sussex 
during her 37 years with 
the bank, but says she has 
had “continual aggrava- 
tion” since Barclays cen- 
tralised administration at 
a regional office in Crawley 
last year. 

In June 1994, Mrs San- 
som wrote to Crawley to 
ask the bank to stop send- 
ing her cheque books she 
did not request Six months 
later. Mrs Sansom received 
another unwanted cheque 
book. She wrote to Barclays 
again, but received another 
three cheque books in 
August 

Despite farther letters of 
protestation, Mrs Sansom 
has received neither a 
reply nor an 
acknowledgment 

‘T don’t like having spare 
cheque books lying 
around.** says Mrs Sansom, 
who also resents having to 
deal with Crawley when 
her branch is still at East 
Grinstead. 

“Barclays may see it as 
rationalisation, but to me it 
is alienation.” 


made aware of toe charges be- 
fore they sign up for toe 
service. 

BAG was created in 1991 by 
a handful of disgruntled 
Lloyds bank customers. Two 
years later, however, founder 
member Eddy Weatoerill 
claimed he had become disil- 
lusioned with BAG'S ap- 
proach and formed a splinter 
group called toe Independent 
Banking Advisory Service. 
Ibas, which charges personal 
customers an annual fee of 
£45 and businesses £75, says 
that it acts asa "buffer” be- 
tween members and their 
lenders. 

Membership, however, al- 
lows for telephone and writ- 
ten contact only and bank 
customers must pay extra for 
a consultancy service. 

Barclays is hoping to im- 
prove its standing among cus- 
tomers by extending toe ser- 
vice it offers on Saturdays. By 
toe end of toe year, toe bank 
says that 400 branches will 
offer a full counter service, 
enabling customers to ar- 
range overdrafts or loans 
with a personal banker, or 
discuss home-buying with a 
mortgage adviser. Customers 
will also be able to make Sat- 
urday appointments to meet 
financial services staff for ad- 
vice on pensions and Insur- 
ance products. 


Investors take 
rates beating 


NlckPandya 


AVERS are again bear- 
^%ing toe brunt of mort- 
gage lenders' attempts 
to kick-start the housing mar- 
ket. su ff e ri ng fhrther interest 
rate cuts in. the wake of toe 
latest m ortgage rate fells. 

Income from a typical 
£20,000 investment will fell to 
just £900 a year — compared 
with £2^40 when interest 
rates peaked five years ago — 
after toe latest cuts take toeir 
ton. 

As ever, toe building societ- 
ies have used the latest rate 
cut to up profit margins by 
fhrther widening toe gap be- 
tween lending and investment 
rates, to toe current interest 
rate re-jig, borrowers win ben- 
efit from a drop of around 0.4 
per cent in toeir monthly 
mortgage bills whereas return 
on investment Is down by an 
average 0.55 per cent. 

Some institutions are even 
more punitive. The Abbey 

National has axed the rates on 
its instant saver account by 0.7 
per cent to return 3JJ5 per cent 
before tax (2.47 per cent net) on 
deposits of up to £2,499. 

The best rate that toe Hali- 
fax can now offer investors 
has fallen to under 5 per cent, 
after tax, its Bonus Gold Ac- 
count has lost some of its glis- 
ter, now paying 6.35 per cent 
gross <4.76 per cent net) an 
investments of at least 
£100,000. But savers get an 
extra crumb if they can resist 
making any withdrawals for a 
year. Then it pays 6 A per cent 
gross (4.95 per cent net). 

Nationwide, another build- 
ing society with a huge inves- 
tor base, has also inflicted 
hefty cuts on its savers. Top 
rate on an mvestm&it of at 
least £10,000 has dropped to 
less than 6 per cent before tax 
to 5.75 per cent, 431 per cent 
after tax. Hardest-hit by this 
squeeze on investment 


returns are elderly savers 
who boost their income from 
deposit-based savings in well- 
known societies. Savers with 
at least £5.000 on deposit in a 
major bank or building soci- 
ety now get around 3.32 per 
cent net, less than toe current 
rise to toe cost of living. 

It is not aB gloom and doom 
however; higher than average 
rates are still to be found at 
smaller regional societies. 
Scarborough Building Soci- 
ety, for example, pays 6.6 per 
cent gross (4£5 per cent net) 
on a minimum of £1,000 to its 
Scarborough 50 account For 
savers with at least £15.000, 
toe Bradford ftBingley offers 
monthly interest pay-outs of 
6.95 per cent before tax and 
5.21 per cent net. Investors 
who prefer instant access to 
their fands can earn 6.8 per 
cent gross (455 per cent net) 
on savings of atleast £2,000 
from the Skipt on- 
to the high street the Co- 
operative Bank pays monthly 
interest of 6 per cent gross (45 
per cent net) on deposits of 
£5,000 with instant access. 
With some pundits predicting 
farther fells In bank base 
rates, investors should betak- 
ing their own view on fixture 
rates and considering whether 
to seek investments that offer 
some form of protection 
through competitive fixed 
returns. 

Here the state-controlled 
savings bank. National Sav- 
ings, offers Income Bonds 
which pay gross interest 
monthly at 6,5 per cent on a 
minimum deposit of £2.000 
and 6.75 per cent on an Invest- 
ment of at least £25,000- 

It also runs a special 
product aimed at elderly sav- 
ers aged 65 and over. The 
second series of its Pensioners 
Guaranteed Income Bond 
pays monthly interest at 75 
per cent gross fixed for five 
years on a minimum deposit 
of £500. 
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Ministers to discuss fears that European single currency discord could harm efforts to stabilise dollar i IMF Notebook 


US warns of more 
turmoil in markets 


Alex Brummer and 
Mark Tran In Washington 


T HE United States last 
night warned that dif- 
ferences over a single 
European currency 
could precipitate renewed tur- 
moil in the global financial 
markets and halt the improve- 
ment in the dollar. 

The American anxiety 
emerged on the eve of today’s 
meeting of financial ministers 
from the Group of Seven In- 
dustrialised countries at 
which currency issues — in 
particular the value of the dol- 
lar ~ will be a dominant issue. 

The meeting will he 
attended by the Chancellor, 
Kenneth Clarke, and the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, 
Eddie George, as well as min- 
isters and central b anker s 
from the US. Germany, Japan, 
France, Italy and Canada. 

US Treasury Secretary Rob- 
ert Rubin, who chairs the G7, 
told a Washington press con- 
ference that, although Europe 
appeared poised for expan- 
sion, “the markets, with 
respect to Europe, will be 
looking at efforts to reduce fis- 
cal deficits, the structural 
problems that inhibit job cre- 
ation, high unemployment 
and discussions about the 
European Monetary Union.” 
Recent German statements 
about the inability of some 
countries, notably Italy, to 
meet the criteria for EMU 
have underlined the disarray 
in European capitals over the 
goal of melding their curren- 
cies in 1999 and this will be 
discussed by the G7 today. 

The spat between Germany 
and Italy has fed itself into the 
currency markets and given 
rise to American concern that 
it could undermine the effort 
to stabilise the US dollar. Al- 
though the dollar has recov- 
ered strongly against the Jap- 
anese yen since the April G7 


gathering in Washington, it is 
still seen as undervalued 
against the German mark. 

Mr Rubin argued: “The 
global economy is no longer a 
zero-sum game, if it ever was. 
It is very much to our benefit if 
Europe — and Japan — pros- 
per ... It is in our interests 
that there be growth and sta- 
bility in Europe." 

His views were far more 
cautious than those of the IMF 
manag in g director. Michel 
Camdessus, also speaking on 
the eve of the G7, who power- 
fully endorsed European Mon- 
etary Union. 

Mr Camdessus stressed the 
need for countries to meet the 
target of keeping the budget 
deficit at 3 per cent of gross 
domestic product and was op- 
timistic that Italy would meet 
that criterion provided the 
Ttaiian government sticks to 
its budget targets and interest 
rates go down. 

At his press conference Mr 
Rubin expressed some satis- 
faction with the recovery of 
the dollar since the April 
meeting. 

But he also indicated that 
there were still outstanding 
issues to be raised with Japan, 
Including the efficacy of its 
recent expansion package. He 
went out of his way, however, 
to welcome the lower interest 
rates seen in Germany and 
Japan since the last G7 
sessions. 

In an effort to reassure the 
markets on the US's own bud- 
get difficulties. Mr Rubin 
pointed out that the Clinton 
Administration had been suc- 
cessful in slashing the budget 
deficit from 5 per cent of GDP 
to 2.5 per cent since taking 
office. 

He recognised that the cur- 
rent stand-off between the 
White House and Congress 
over a balanced budget could 
be damaging but assured the 
markets that “it was abso- 
lutely unthinkable’’ that the 


US would default on its debt. 

Some members of Congress 
are refusing to raise the US 
government’s borrowing au- 
thority. a move that if pushed 
to the extreme could lead to 
the first default In the US's 
financial history. 

However, the firmness of 
Mr Rubin’s remarks sug- 
gested that the Treasury and 
the White House are deter- 
mined to reach a compromise 
with the Republican con- 
trolled Congress over the bal- 
anced budget proposals and 
bring an end to the financial 
uncertainty. 

The G7 is also expected to 
discuss an expansion of 
resources for financial emer- 
gencies through the General 
Agreement to Borrow. How- 
ever, differences between the 
US and Germany over the 
shape of the new fund could 
hamper progress at the Wash- 
ington meetings. 

The G7 will also hold pre- 
liminary discussions on 
World Bank plans for a multi- 
lateral debt initiative de- 
signed to ease the burden on 
the world's poorest countries. 

Mr Rubin is enthusiastic 
about the idea and told repor- 
ters yesterday that the US 
wished to "address the prob- 
lems created by large multi- 
lateral debt in the world's 
poorest countries". 

However, the Chancellor, 
speaking in Jamaica before 
flying on to Washington, said 
he was concerned that the 
Bank’s proposals would di- 
vert attention from efforts 
underway to ease the debt 
problem of developing 
countries, including Die UK's 
own IMF gold sales initiative. 

Mr Clarke said that he was 
willing to accept a change in 
his proposal under which the 
gold sales would be used to 
establish a trust fund to help 
poorer countries meet their 
obligations to the IMF's low 
interest facility. 



Calm down. . . Robert Rubin is anxious to avoid strife over EMU photograph; dbm/s paouin 


Boost for Chancellor as factory output rises 


Sarah Ryle 

and Richard Thomas 


T HE biggest rise in fac- 
tory output in five years 
yesterday gave the 
Chancellor a much needed 
boost just ahead of the Tory 
Party conference next week. 

The latest figures, showing 
that August manufacturing 
output rose by 0.6 per cent, 
bringing production to pre- 
recession March 1990 levels, 
suggest that the UK economy 
is not slowing down as 
quickly as was feared. 

City dealers reacted imme- 
diately by cutting share 
prices as they believed hopes 
' of a cut in interest rates were 


fading fast. Mr Clarke’s hand 
was strengthened by a survey 
of City economists which 
suggested he should not give 
in to calls from Tory MPs to 
help homeowners in the Bud- 
get by Introducing tax incen- 
tives that could push infla- 
tion up and threaten his 
cautious stance on interest 
rates. 


A survey or20 City econo- 
listsforthe 


mists for the homelessness 
pressure group Shelter's mag- 
azine, Roof, showed that none 
thought tax relief should be 
increased from 15 per cent for 
all owners and just two sup- 
ported an increase in MIRAS 
for first-time buyers. 

City analysts were more 
positive about yesterday's 


Factory production 
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‘encouraging" factory output 


figures. Hoare Govett econo- 
mist Helen MacFarlane said 
production was “set to make a 
significant contribution to 
GDP in the third quarter'’ but 
warned that weak consumer 
confidence and a depressed 
housing market meant that 
the chancellor was "not out of 
the woods yet". 

fan Shepherdson, UK econo- 
mist at HSBC bank, said: "The 
past few months' numbers are 
far from buoyant, but this data 
shows that talk of a new 
recession in manufacturing is 
implausible. Output will con- 
tinue to rise. Mr Clarke Is 
right to keep interest rates on 
hold." 

James Capel economist 
Gwynn Hache said: “The man- 


ufacturing data is probably 
the first vaguely positive indi- 
cator for a while." 

The latest factory output fig- 
ures, which showed an annua? 
growth rate in August of 1.3 
per cent from 1.6 per cent in 
July, were better than the 0.4 
per cent which most analysts 
expected. 

Abouta third of the 03 per 
cent manufacturing growth 
over the three-month period, 
considered a better guide to 
underlying trends than the 
monthly figures, was due to an 
increase in the production of 
beer and non-alcoholic drinks 
which the CSO said was af- 
fected by the blazing hot 
weather. 

Officials said the weather 


also affected the overall indus- 
trial output — unchanged in 
August from July. 

Although there were 
August increases in most in- 
dustries, especially coke, min- 
eral oil refining and nuclear 
fuels and transport equip- 
ment, the overall Industrial 
output figure for the three 
months to August fell by 0J 
percent. 

According to the CSO. the 
main reason was a decrease in 
gas and off extraction. That 
dropped by 4J} per cent com- 
pared to the March to May 
period. The hot weather hit 
demand for gas and the fall in 
oil output was largely due to 
extended maintenance work 
in the North Sea. 


Post Office 
chief still 
to settle 
new contract 


Simon Beavis 
Industrial Editor 


T HE future leadership of 
the Post Office is in 
doubt after the Govern- 
ment’s failure to reappoint its 
combative chief executive, 

BiU Cockbum. whose 
three-year contract ends this 
month. 

The hiatus over Mr Cock- 
bum's contract is causing 
renewed uncertainty at the 
PO after the Government's 
failed attempt last year to 
push through a partial privati- 
sation of the corporation and 
subsequent refusal to allow it 
greater commercial freedom. 

It is widely rumoured that 
Mr Cockbum is keen to step 
down following the privatisa- 
tion fiasco, and his name has 
been linked with top jobs in 
several companies, including 
Rail track and some privatised 
utilities. 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry confirmed that 
there had been talks on Mr 
Cockbum 's ihrure. 

The DTI regularly leaves 
sensitive public sector ap- 
pointments until the last min- 
ute. In recent years ministers 
have even gone beyond dead- 
lines. notably with top jobs at 
British Cool. 

Some observers believe 
Trade and Industry Secretary 
Ian Lang will be anxious to re- 
appoint Mr Cockbum for fear 
that a new PO chief could try 
to re-open the battle for 
greater commercial freedom 
in the period before an 
election. 

But a re-appointment fora 
further three years would 
present problems for the Post 
Office further down the line. 
Mr Cockbum ’s post and that 
of chairman. Mike Heron, 
would then come up for 
renewal within a year of eacb 
other and in the first year of a 
new government. 

John Roberts, PO group 
managing director. heads the 
list of internal candidates 
most likely to fill the top job 
should Mr Cockbum quit. 


Sainsbury eats 
humble pie 
with launch 
of loyalty card 


Lisa Buckingham 


S ainsbury is to launch 
a loyalty card In Decem- 
ber designed to regain the 
initiative from rival Tesco 
and restore the group's tar- 
nished fortunes in the ag- 
gressive supermarkets 
sector. 

The move, disclosed in ad- 
vance of disappointing first- 
half figures next month. Isa 
U-turn for Sainsbury- 
It rubbished the launch of 
Tesco ’s highly successful 
loyalty card as “electronic 
Green Shield stamps” and 
has been pouring scorn on 
the concept since. 

But Sainsbury's joint 
managing director, David 
Quarmby, recently outlined 
a card-based promotional 
scheme which would 
reward consumers who 
changed their buying 
habits rather than provid- 
ings blanket benefit far all 
shoppers. 

The company will woo 
mothers by offering incen- 
tives such as kids' enter- 
tainments on certain days 
of the week. Older shop- 
pers, who dislike Saturday 
morning bustle, could be 
lured to stores during quiet 
times. There could also be 
promotions linked with out- 
side companies, such as a 
repeat of the successful link 
with British Airways. 

Although Sainsbury 
remains the most profitable 
supermarket company in 
Britain, its recent sales 
growth has been 
outstripped by rivals such 
as Tesco whose loyalty card 
helped the company score a 
16 per cent interim profits 
increase. 

Sainsbury’s image has 
been badly dented as its 
competitors have increas- 
ingly seized the marketing 
Initiative. 

A spokesman for Sains- 
bury refused to comment 
saying that the company 
“never discusses future 
marketing Initiatives**. 


Leeson’s UK trial hopes fade 


Pauline Spr ln gcti 


ICK LESSON'S desper- 
ate battle for a UK trial 
_ —virtually collapsed last 
night after the Serious Fraud 
Office confirmed it is to take 
over the Barings’ bondholders 
private prosecution of the 
rogue trader with a view to 
strike it out. 

The SFO move increases the 
likelihood of the former Bar- 
ings trader being sent from 
Germany to Singapore to face 
charges over the collapse in 
February of the merchant 
bank with losses of £860 
million. 

"The Director of the SFO 
considers that It is not in the 


public interest for there to be 
a prosecution of Mr Leeson in 
the UK in the present circum- 
stances," said an SFO 
spokesman. 

He added that the SFO had 
derided to exercise its powers 
under the 1987 Criminal Jus- 
tice Act allowing it to take 
over the prosecution. 

Jonathan Stone, chairman 
of the 925 per cent Perpetual 
Noteholders Action Group, 
which represents some 2,000 
people who have between 
them lost ESS million, fiercely 
condemned the SFO’s move 
and pledged to fight it. "This fa 
a monstrous performance by 
the SFO. This sort of white- 
wash, flick of the band dis- 
missal is not j us tice . " 


Conservative MP Tristan 
Garel -Jones, whose Watford 
constituency includes Lee- 
son's family home, said he was 
“very surprised" by the SFO 
decision and called on the 
office to explain the reasons 
behind ft. 

Lahour MP Denis Mac- 
Shane denounced today's SFO 
decision as "scandalous" and 
"a disgrace". 

He said the SFO was react- 
ing to political pressure from 
the Conservative Party, 
which wanted to avoid the em- 
barrassment of a Leeson trial 
in the UK and was affecting 
“the banking cover-up of the 
century". 

• Daiwa, the Japanese bank 
hit by £700 million losses in- 


curred by rogue trader Hoshi- 
hide Iguchi at its New York 
branch, last night admitted 
that it had initially hid evi- 
dence from banking Inspec- 
tors of Its own lade of control 
over his activities — only to 
confess later. 

A Daiwa official acknowl- 
edged in Tokyo that the bank 
temporarily removed records 
of bond dealings and shifted 
some personnel, including 
Iguchi, to another office in 
New York during an inspec- 
tion by the U.S. Federal 
Reserve Board in 1992 to hide 
evidence that they had failed 
to separate the trading and re- 
cord keeping functions. The 
bank passed the Fed's inspec- 
tion. 


Labour threatens inquiry as 
Manweb loses takeover fight 


Chris Barrie 


gygANWEB, the Chester- 


based regional electricity 
company, became the first to 
fall prey to a hostile takeover 
by a generator yesterday, 
when Scottish Power won con- 
trol of over 60 per cent of its 
shares. 

A bitter defeat for Man- 
web's management, the out- 
come to the £1.1 billion bid 
was immediately condemned 
by Labour's shadow secretary 
for trade and industry. Dr 
Jack Cunningham, who 
warned the merger would be 
referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission if 
the "party came to power. 

Claiming that the deal had 
not included adequate safe- 
guards for the consumer, Dr 
Cunningham said: "We 
reserve the right to refer these 
hugely powerful private mo- 
nopolies that are emerging to 
the MMC for independent 
Investigation." 

Scottish Power replied that 
It would need to consider 
whether Labour had the legal 
right to act in that way. Fi- 
nance director Ian Russell 
said that, in rime, it would be 
clear that the takeover would 


be good for customers, the 
business and shareholders. 

Scott Ish Power said it was 
"delighted" by the level of ac- 
ceptances. which includes Its 
28 per rent stake bought in the 
market, it would make a fur- 
ther statement on acceptances 
received, but not yet pro- 
cessed, in due course. 

Mr Russell declined to com- 
ment on the scale of job cuts 
and the future of Manweb's 
top management, including 
chief executive John Roberts 
who is well regarded in the 
industry. 

However, he Insisted that 
Scottish Power wanted the 
takeover to be “positive for 
employees at all levels." Scot- 
tish Power will meet Manweb 
managers shortly to discuss 
the handover. 

Mr Roberts sa Id in a pre- 
pared statement that he was 
"disappointed". 

But he pointed out that he 
had achieved “a higher offer 
against the backdrop of an un- 
certain political and regula- 
tory environment." 

• The Office of Fair Trading 
announced an extension of 15 
days to the time needed for its 
consideration of North West 
Water's bid for Norweb. It will 
now decide by November 3 


500 set to lose jobs if Greenalls 
buys Boddington in £51 8m deal 


Lisa Buck in g ha m 


IV jflORE than 500 jobs : 
I V 1 likely to be lost if tl 


are 

likely to be lost if the 
agreed £518 million take- 
over by pub operator. 
Greenalls for rival Bod- 
dington goes ahead, the 
companies admitted 
yesterday. 

Most of the jobs would be 
lost in the administrative 
departments of Boddington 
whose business, including 
pubs, drinks wholesaling 
and old people’s homes, 
overlaps substantially with 
that of Warrington-based 
Greenalls. The jobs are 
largely based at the compa- 
ny’s Manchester 
headquarters. 

But a merger between the 
two northern based compa- 
nies could produce savings 
of about £18 million in the 
current year and would 
give the combined company 
added muscle to negotiate 
beer supply deals wtth pres- 
surised brewers. 

Greenalls said the acqui- 
sition of Boddington — 
whose directors will net 
about £3 million from the 
deal in shares and options 
— presented an “outstand- 


ing strategic opportunity" 
to acquire an estate of 450 
pubs, 300 of which are 
larger than average man- 
aged premises and another 
150 of which are tenanted. 

If the agreed takeover 
goes ahead it will result in 
the UK's largest Indepen- 
dent pub retail business 
with some 2,370 outlets. It 
will also augment the size of 
the country’s biggest inde- 
pendent drinks wholesaler. 

Greenalls lias been riding 
high on better-than-ex- 
pected trading helped by 
the good sammer as well as 
growth in food sales and the 
benefit from capital 
expenditure. 

The company is offering 
17 shares plus £20 cash for 
every 25 Boddington shares 
with a partial cash alterna- 
tive worth 4 12p a share- The 
total offer represents 21 .6 
times Boddington's earn- 
ings for the year to last 
January. 

Greenalls, which esti- 
mated profits In excess of 
£100 million in the year to 
September, reckoned the 
deal would not reduce earn- 
ings per share in the cur- 
rent year and would be posi- 
tive for su bsequent profits. 


G7 gets ready 
for the squalls 



Alex Brummer 


T HERE is a view, ex- 
pressed among others by 
the currency market 
profiteer George Soros, that 
the authority of the Group of 
Seven has been restored since 
it met in Washington last 
April amid turmoil on the for- 
eign exchange markets. 

Indeed, since the G7 finance 
ministers voiced their dissat- 
isfaction with the dollar Last 
spring, the dollar has climbed 
almost 20 per cent against the 
Japanese yen and made sub- 
stantial progress against the 
German mark. So there Is an 
appearance, at least, that the 
spirit of the Plaza — the high 
point of monetary coopera- 
tion to recent decades — has 
been rekindled. 

Certainly, there has been a 
change in attitude. The US had 
sought to fight its trade battles 
with Japan on two fronts: 
through mercantilism and in 
the currency markets by ne- 
glect of the dollar. But now it 
is standing firmly behind the 
currency again. 

This steadfastness is largely 
due to the arrival as Treasury 
Secretary of Robert Rubin 
(Lloyd Bentsen’s replacement) 
whose understanding of fi- 
nancial markets was gathered 
in the frontline during 26 
years on the dealing floor of 
Goldman Sachs. 

Mr Rubin instinctively 
understands the markets and 
what is likely to buffet them. 

In a week which has seen large 
swathes of Florida and the At- 
lantic seaboard of the United 
States devastated by hurri- 
cane Opel and a series of twist- 
ers, the G7 is unlikely to 
remain unaffected by similar 
market instability. 

There are a number of im- 
mediate problems including: 
the still-relative weakness of 
the US dollar, the fears in the 
global bond markets over the 
war between the White Ho use 
and Congress over the bal- 
anced budget and the turbu- 
lence surrounding European 
Monetary Union. ' 

But these current difficul- 
ties, which potentially could 
blow the global economic ex- 
pansion off course, are as 
nothing compared with the 
growing divide among some of 
the GTs key members over 
the future management of the 
international monetary 
system. 

First, the immediate mar- 
ket problems. Although the 
dollar has recovered, it has 
not yet made the progress 
which G7 finance ministers 
and central bankers think it 
should. This is partly put 
down to Japan's failure to pro- 
duce a satisfactory fiscal pack- 
age — one of the items to be 
thrashed out in the bilateral 
sessions between the US and 
Japanese finance ministers. 

The target (there Is always 
one even if it is not an- 
nounced) was to bring the dol- 
lar back to the 110 yen — the 
best so far has been around 
104 yen. This was to be 
achieved by joint intervention 
efforts. 

However, the smoothness of 
this operation was somewhat 
disrupted when the last round 
of concerted dollar buying, in 
early September, was tackled 
on a Catholic holiday when 
the Banque de France (which 
is easily offended) was on 
holiday. 

The concerted action was 
not simply aimed at raising 
the dollar against the yen, it 


also was concerned with lift- 
ing the value of the US cur- 
rency against the German 
mark. The view of industrial 
finance ministers/central 
bankers Is that the correct 
value of the dollar against the 
mark should be at least 1.50, a 
level which has proved impos- 
sible to achieve. 

This has been partly be- 
cause of events seemingly be- 
yond the G7's area of compe- 
tence: the instability in the 
European monetary system 
symbolised by the current 
bout of pressure on the 
French franc. In the wake of 
the German finance minister 
Theo Wai gel's words on 
strictly interpreting the Maas- 
tricht criteria, the potential 
for a new 1992-93 crisis in 
EMU is increasingly recog- 
nised In Washington by both 
the International Monetary 
Fund and the US Treasury 
Secretary. 

The Valencia accord may 
have temporarily relieved the 
distress, but it is a prospective 
danger which the G7 will cer- 
tainly discuss —even if it does 
not pronounce upon it. More- 
over. It has not escaped atten- 
tion in Washington that, as 
was the case in 1992-93. the 
turbulence has been sparked 
by statements from Bonn and 
Frankfhrt 

Of course, it is partly the 
function of the G7 to tackle 
such currency squalls and 
provide a degree of leadership 
to the financial markets, 
something wh ich it has more 
effectively carried out this 
year. But where the G7 pro- 
cess is more vulnerable is 
over the shaping of the finan- 
cial system as the world 


The turbulence has 
been sparked by 
statements from 
Bonn and Frankfurt 


moves towwards the next cen- 
tury. 

The Heads of Government, 
meeting in Halifax. Nova Sco- 
tia. last July, sketched a way 
forward. But implementing 
those reforms is proving more 
difficult. Among the key pro- 
posals was fora doubling of 
the resources of the General 
Agreement to Borrow (GAB) 
from 825 billion to $50 billion. 

This was to be done by wid- 
ening tiie group of countries — 
currently the 10 largest indus- 
trial nations and Saudi Arabia 
— which were part of th is fi- 
nancing mechanism. 
Countries which might have 
been included are the larger 
emerging market economies, 
such as India and China, and 
those with strong reserves, 
such as some of the East Asian 
economies and Brazil 

However, while the G7/G10 
is willing to take funds from 
these countries a small band 
of traditionalists, headed by 
Germany, are unwilling to 
countenance a sharing of 
power, authority and deci- 
sion-making. This band seeks 
to protect the status quo. 

There are compromise ideas 
on the table in Washington, 
including a new voting pat- 
tern based upon shares in the 
GAB. But even those appear to 
be unacceptable. 

It was this division between 
the G7 and the growing clout 
of the emerging market 
nations which led to the 
Madrid annual, meetings of a 
year ago ending in high farce 
because of a failure to agree 
on new resources for the IMF. 

Expanding the GAB was 
seen as one solution of this 
problem. But without a sea 
change in attitude among 
some of the richer countries, 
most notably Germany, the 
1995 meetings could end on 
the same disruptive note. 


News in brief 


GKN wins 
Italian order 


Engineering group GKN said 
the Italian defence ministry 
had ordered 16 EH101 helicop- 
ters from A gusto, GEN'S Ital- 
ian partner in developing the 
helicopters. 

The value of this order to 
GKN Westland Is estimated at 
some £150 million. 


Laker names the day 

Cut-price air travel pioneer 
Sir Freddie Laker says he is 
targeting Good Friday. April 5 
1996, as the start-up day for 
his planned new trans-Atlan- 
tic services. 


Mattel axes jobs 

Toymaker Mattel is to axe 150 
jobs when it stops production 
at its factory at Enfield, north 
London, at the end of the 
year, the American group an- 
nounced yesterday. As part of 
a restructuring programme, 
the company is transferring 


its Spear’s manufacturing site 
to its plant in Peterlee, Co 
Durham, where it has a work- 
force of 350. 


Rival bidder for Aran 

Aran Energy, the Irish oil ex- 
plorer fighting a £161 million 
takeover bid from American 
oil giant Atlantic Richfield 
(Arco), last night revealed 
that it had received an ap- 
proach from a third party 
which might lead to a 
counter-offer. Speculation im- 
mediately swept the City that 
the third party was Statoll. 
the state-owned Norwegian 
oil producer. 


Rolls sales rise 

Vickers said world sales of 
Rolls-Royce cars for January 
to September this year rose to 
1,081. 3 per cent more than the 
same period in 1994. Sales in 
toe Middle East plummeted in 
the first nine months of 1995 
by 25 per cent while North 
America sales rose 19 per 
cent. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SFl i fi 


Australia 2.02 

Aosuia IS 30 
Belgium 4S.0o 
f-armrlH 2,08 
Cyprus 0 6950 

Denmark 852 
France 7.56 


Germany 2.1000 

Greece 38200 
Kong 1208 
India 5383 
Ireland 0.9850 
Israel 4.75 
Italy 2,510 


Malta 0.5475 
Nadieriancte 246 S 0 
Now Zeeland 235 
Norway 9.73 
Portugal 230.00 
Baud) Arabia 5.91 
Singapore 223 


South AIrfca 583 
Spam 186.50 
Sweden 10.62 
Switzerland I TS 
Turkey 7S.1S4 
USA 7.5500 
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EUROPEAN BUSINESS 


KEITH HARPER in Lille finds Britain being left behind as the rail revolution gathers speed J||pp0 ggm| 

Missing the fast train to Europe franc under 

heavy fire 


V XOU looked in vain 

XX for signs of British 
yw involvement in the 

I European highspeed 
I rail revolution at 
Lille in northern France yes- 
terday, While Europe ad- 
vances, Britain is maririn g 
time. 

As the second Eurorail con- 
gress was drawing to a close 
last night, a handful of British 
Rail and Rail trade official ■ 
were finally witnessed skulk- 
ing on the edges of the throng, 
sheepishly observing rather 
than participating in the 
event. Except for the giaan^^ g 
Eurostar stand, which 
aroused considerable Inter- 
est, Britain hardly raised the 
flag- 

Even the Croatians were 
present, somewhat optimisti- 
cally perhaps, investigating 
the possibilities of a high- 
speed rail network in their 
own country, if ever their in- 


ternecine strife Is resolved. 
But Britain is far too wrapped 
up at home in the politically 
sensitive issue of rail privati- 
sation to be able to give much 
time to-the fast advancing 
European transport scene. 
The Government’s face was 
saved by the low key appear- 
ance of John Watts, the De- 
partment of Transport’s 
junior minister, who was due 
to take part yesterday in a 
round tahle discussion about 

funding. 

France, in particular. Is 
showing Britain a clean pair 
ofheels. Zt continues to de- 
velop its East TGV network, ' 
with speeds of up to 185 mph. 

When it links up Lille with 
the Atlantic coast at Bordeaux 
next year, French Railways 
(SNCF) will boast some 1,280 
kilometres of high-speed line, 
and the journey time between 
two extremities of the country 
will be reduced to less than 


Heinz pushes 
East in baby 
food offensive 


JOE COOK reports 
from Prague on 
O’Reilly's expansive 
ambitions 


H EINZ, the ubiquitous 
American foods com- 
pany famous for its 57 
varieties, this week consoli- 
dated its five-year drive into 
Russia and Eastern Europe by 
concluding investments total- 
ling more than $90 million 
(£58 million) in the Czech 
Republic. Hungary and 
Russia. 

A team of Heinz executives 
went first to Russia, for the 
opening of a new $20 million 
baby-food factory in the town 
ofGeorglevsk, 1,000 miles 
south of Moscow, and then to 
Prague for a ceremony mark- 
ing Its recent $40 million ac- 
quisition of a stake of around 
80 percent in the Czech baby- 
foods maker PMV-Zabreh. 

Heinz has also recently in- 
creased its stake in a Hungar- 
ian baby foods firm to same 
$30 million. 

Between them, the three op- 
erations give Heinz the manu- 
facturing capacity to produce 
the complete range of baby 
foods fora regional market of 
some 300 million people. 

Next year the company ex- 
pects to generate sales of 
$100 million from its Eastern 


European and Russian 
operations. 

Tony O’Reilly, chairman 
and chief executive of Heinz, 
said; "Over the next three to 
four years I want to see that 
reach $250 million.” 

That target looks achiev- 
able. The company’s acquisi- 
tion ofPMV-Zabreh gives it an 
immediate 85 per cent market 
share in the Czech Republic 
and neighbouring Slovakia. 

Its Hungarian business, 
Kecskemet! Konzervgyar, 
commands 80 per cent of the 
domestic baby -food market 
Mr O'Reilly said that in the 
Czech Republic alone Heinz 
would expect annual growth 
of 25 per cent over the next five 
years. 

Tbis would be largely 
driven by exporting the firm's 
products throughout Eastern 
Europe and Russia, and would 
be boosted by a recent 15 per 
cent price increase. 

Heinz also plans to shift dis- ] 
tribution of milk-based baby 
foods in the Czech Republic 
from pharmacies to grocery 
stores. 1 

This is essential if sales 
growth Is to be achieved be- 
cause under World Health 
Organisation regulations, 
milk-based baby foods cannot 
be advertised in the media. 

The company's next move 
in the region is to beef up the 
presence of its other brands, 
such as ketchup, baked beans : 
and other tinned foods. 


German sickness 
afflicts engineers 


Europe’s biggest 
economy is under 
threat, writes 
DAVID GOW 

T HE old West Germany, 
likened by Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl to a huge 
collective leisure centre, this 
week reaffirmed its commit- 
ment to a 45-year tradition of 
over-regulation, inflexibility 
and excessive costs by usher- 
ing in the 35-hour week for 
3.5 million workers In the en- 
gineering and electronics in- 
dustry. 

just two days before the 
new, united country cele- 
brated five years of east-and- 
west fusion, an event that 
caused untold political, social 
and economic upheaval 1 a the 
six new Lender (federal 
states) and should have 
prompted a root-and-branch 
transformation of industrial 
practices in the 10 old ones, 
the 35-hour week signalled a 
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fresh outbreak of the "Ger- 
man sickness”. Leaders of IG 
MetaXL, the world's largest 
union, ignored warnings from 
the industry about the outflow 
of investment and jobs — a net 
DM34JI billion (£15.1 billion) 
loss of investment and 800,000 
jobs over the past four years 
— and bid up talk of even more 
leisure time for the same pay. 

The industry’s senior exec- 
utives, in the employers’ body 
Gesamtmetall. bitterly rued 
their previous complaisance 
over cuts in working time and 
pledged to enter a new era of 
ultra-flexible, deregulated 
and cost-reducing working 
practices in order to hold the 
line against more competitive 
firms in the EU, Central 
Europe and the Far East 

On Thursday oflast week 
Waite- Riester, IG Metall’s dep- 
uty leader, unveiled plans for 
employees to win control of 
their working and leisuretime 
by banking np overtime in a 
“savings account” — to be 
drawn on at will without em- 
ployer say-so, to allow longer 
weekends, weeks, even months ] 
off at a time, without loss of pay 
or even overtime premiums. 

Dieter Hundt, his opposite 
number at Gesamtmetall 
erupted by demanding, in 
turn, a similar account that 
would accumulate the hours 
employees do not work during 
slack periods of production, 
the striking of overtime pre- 
miums, regular Saturday 
working, and further limits on 
the scope of national collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr Riester sees his scheme 
as a visionary plan to renew 
German Industry and create 
hundreds of thousands of jobs. 
Mr Hundt stresses the para- 
mount need to reach interna- 
tional standards of competi- 
tiveness within a few years— 
just to hold the line and pre- 
vent aneven bigger outflow of 
investment and jobs. Five 
years on from unification. 
Europe’s biggest economy, its 
suecessfounded on consensus, 
feces ft looming clash that 
could uproot those apparently 
unshskeable foundations. 


five hours. The first double- 
decker high-speed train 

should be running between 
Paris, Lyon. Marseilles and 
Montpelier from the Becond 
half of next year, a feat which 
will never be emulated in Brit- 
ain unless we start to adapt 
our bridges or build taller 
ones- With a capacity of 545 
seats, the train will provide an 
improved response to growing 
demand, although off the 
main routes local services 
tend to be forgotten, much as 
in Britain. 

Across Europe a similar pic- 
ture is emerging . From next 
year. It will be possible to get 
from Paris, through Brussels, 
to Amsterdam in little over 
four hours. The British will be 
able to link into the European 
services at Lille, a key junc- 
tion in the TGV system. 

Observing the potential 
growth in high-speed rail 
travel at first hand was Neil 


Where 
scandal 
adds 
to the 
cachet 

John Glover in Milan 


Klnnock, the European 
Union's transport co mm is - 
I sioner. Unfortunately, old 
rather than new technology 
accounted for most of his 

speech, which had to be aban- 
doned at Lille station when 
the sound system collapsed. 

Unruffled by this unfore- 
seen interruption, Mr Kin- 
nock later made it clear that 
the present situation was 
“really absurd where opera- 
tors prefer road to rail for long 
distance and heavy trans- 
port”. People had to fight 
against the “continuous de- 
cline of rail, too rapidly con- 
demned by some to the history 
books”. 

He gave the railway indus- 
try a fillip by underlining the 
EU’s support for rail compa- 
nies looking to extend their 
freight and international pas- 
senger services. The finan- 
cially starved and shaky Brit- 
ish rail freight industry will 


take undoubted comfort from 
these remarks. 

The Lille experience, how- 
ever, was not confined to rail 
It embraced all aspects of the 
European transport Industry 

from Scandanavia to Spain. 
The British were gob- 
smacked. "While we r emain 
undecided on what to do about 
transport at home, the rest of 
Europe steals a three-year 
march on us,” explained a de- 
spondent BR observer. 

From Denmark, Alan Rnch, 
director of passenger services 
for Danish Railways, outlined 
• plans for a new fixed motor- 
way and rail connection over 
the Oresund between Copen- 
hagen and Mahno in Sweden. 
Also planned is an even more 
ambitious motorway and rail 
project linking Swed errand 
Norway on the Scandinav ian 
pgninpidfl with Denmark. 

From Karlsruhe in Ger- 
many, Dieter Ludwig, director 


of a local light railway, 
recounted how the city has 
combined with the state- 
j owned railway (DB) to run a 

dual system. Demand is unex- 
pectedly high. Compared with 
the previous DB short-haul 
traffic, the number of passen- 
gers has more than quadru- 
pled. The timetable has twice 

been amended within a year, 
and 40 per cent of passengers 
say they have given up their 
cars in favour of public trans- 
port 

As in Britain, however, poli- 
ticians are blamed for und er- 
estimating popular support 
for public transport But It 
was not obvious in Lille what 
the public reaction would be if 
strict controls were imposed 
on the use of cars in urban 
conurbations. A serious com- 
mitment to a better integrated 
transport system would have 
to make people think twice be- 
fore using their cars. 


M ore than 50,000 

people descended on 
Milan this week as 
the city raised the curtain 
on shows that will dictate 
what millions wear next 
year. 

Newly restruc tur ed and 
highly competitive, the Ital- 
ian fashion industry has 
been unaffected by scandals 
that have seen leading styl- 
ists in trouble with the tax- 
man. Rather than the scan- 
dal being a threat to the 
industry, in Italy the inter- 
est of the international 
media is viewed as a sign of 
the importance the names 
Involved have acquired. 

Italy is alone among the 
industrialised countries in 
having a balance of pay- 
ments surplus in clothing 
and textiles. Its 11 trillion 
lire (£4.3 billion) of foreign 
earnings from those indus- 
tries in the first half of this 
year more than covered the 
country’s 8.9 trillion lire oil 
MIL Add in shoes, and ex- 
ports of 17.3 trillion lire 
nearly paid for all Italy’s 
energy and food Imports. 

“The power of the indi- 
vidual brands is comple- 
mented by the *Made in 
Italy’ brand,” says Vittorio 
Giullnl, president of Efim a, 
which organises the shows. 

The lira devaluation 
helped, but that is far from 
the whole story. “It would 
be reductive to say It’s all 
down to the exchange rate,” 
says Massimillano Pula, a 
sector analyst for Cabo to, a 
Milan securities house. 
“The industry is not at risk 
even if the lira gains now.” 

‘ ‘There are currently 
around 600 million Tich’ 
consumers. That will 
double over the next 10 
years,” says Mr Giuliui, 
pointing to the rise of Asia’s 
emerging economies. 

Italy *s exports to south- 
east Asia show the highest 
growth rates of all the west- 
ern countries and have 
taken up the slack left by 
flat consumer spending in 
Europe. 



Italian chic ... On 16-year-old American model Caroline Murphy, who is wearing a 
chiffon dress by Gianni Versace from his summer 1996 Ready to Wear collection 


Update 


□ The European Union has 
reduced its 1995 limit on 
Japanese car imports by 3 
per cent because oflower- 
than-expected sales growth 
in member states" domestic 
markets. Imports will be 
limited to 1.071 million 
cars, compared with the 
1 .105 million quota agreed 
In March. EU officials said 
that the reduction follows a 
downward revision in its 
1995 EU car sales growth 
forecast to 1.7 per cent 
from 4-3 percent in March. 


Euwcats 


~ Austria's first purely busi- 
ness daily newspaper. Wirts- 
chaftsBlatt. was launched yes- 
terday in a bid to find a niche 
among the country's estab- 
lished broadsheets, even 

though its editor. 

Jens Tschebull admitted that 
its financial survival was un- 
certain. The paper— which 
hopes to become an lndispen- 
sible tool for the country's 
business community — con- 
fines itself to economic, busi- 
ness. finance and stock mar- 
ket news. 


D Leading glass maker 
PUklngton announced that 
it has reorganised its Ger- 
man operations — which ac- 
count for about a third of 
the group's revenue — in an 
effort to reduce its costs and 
develop Europe-wide 
product lines. The UK 
group revealed that its larg- 
est German unit, Flachglas 
AG, will in furore focus ex- 
clusively on manufacturing 
float glass products for do- 
mestic and commercial 
buildiags- 


□ France's finance minister. 
Jean Arthuis. indicated this 
week that the government 
would wait until the country's 
stock market picked up before 
proceeding with farther 
moves towards privatisation. 
He said: “The sale of state as- 
sets should be as rapid as poss- 
ible but we must also take ac- 
count of the market. 1 do not 
want the state to sell off its 
assets dirt cheap.” 

European Business Is 

edited by Mark Mil nor 




ALEX DUVAL SMITH and MARK MILNER 
find widespread support from the public 
for France’s biggest strike for 1 5 years 


T HE French franc came 
under intense pres- 
sure on the foreign ex- 
changes yesterday 
amid worries about the future 
of the embattled prune minis- - 
ter. Alain Juppe, and the im- 
pact of next Tuesday's public 
sector strike — France’s big- 
gest stoppage for 15 years. 

The source of unpopular 
measures to reduce the public 
sector deficit and suspected of 
involvement in a property 
scandal, Mr Juppe's position 
is made all the weaker by the 
fact that the strike appears to 
have widespread, public 
support 

Yesterday the franc crashed 
more than four centimes 
against the German mark to 
FF3.52 — though that is still 
well above its floor in the ex- 
change rate mechanism. 

The Bank of France res- 
ponded to the market turmoil 
by closing down its five- to 10- 
day lending facility, and 
replacing it with 24-hour bor- 
rowing. which analysts say 
will give it the ability to push 
up interest rates at short 
notice. 

Financial markets are wor- 
ried about the effects of the 
public sector strike. If the gov- 
ernment caved in and with- 
drew its freeze on public sec- 
tor salaries it would 
undermine further the credi- 
bility of France’s budget 
arithmetic. 

■ Already called Black Tues- 
day, the stoppage, on October 
10. will see the entire public 
sector, apart from the police, 
take different degrees of 
action over the government's 
decision effectively to freeze 
their salaries in 1996. 

Schools- will be dosed, and 
five million civil servants will 
stop work as will other public 
sector workers including em- 
ployees of the gas and electric- 
ity companies, the Air Inter 
airline, and the postal 
services. 

The strike, billed as the big- 
gest since the socialist former 
president, Francois Mitter- 
rand, came to power in 1981 is 
a trium ph for the four main 
unions behind it 
Support is widespread, even 


though only 8 per cent of 
French employees belong to 
trade unions. 

For Mr Juppe, facing poss- 
ible legal action early next 
week over claims that he ar- 
ranged low-rent luxury coun- 
cil flats for his family when he 
was deputy mayor of Paris, the 
strike could not come at a 
worse time. 

There is cross-party ac- 
knowledgment that France’s 
budget deficit must be 
reduced urgently to meet 
Maastricht criteria for the In- 
troduction of a single Euro- 
pean currency in 1999. 

The deficit currently repre- 
sents 3.56 per cent of gross in- 
dustrial product, whereas the 
Maastricht criteria require 3 
per cent this year, decreasing 
to 2.5 per cent in 1998 and 2 per 
cent in 1999. 

Added to bleak economic 
projections, the government 
recently revealed that 
France's social security bud- 
get is overspent by Fr 120 bil- 
lion (£18 billion). But Mr 
Juppe is at the helm of a 
country where employment 
security and welfare are 
highly prized. 

The right-wing govern- 
ment's austerity measures 
have already cost it one fi- 
nance minister. Last month. 
President Jacques Chirac 
sacked Alain Madelin after he 
threatened a crackdown on 
cMl service retirement pack- 
ages and welfare benefits. 

Only five months since 
President Chirac took power, 
his government is sending out 
all the signals of being scared 
of the trade unions 

They are assembled most 
successfully behind France's 
third biggest union, the cross- 
party Force Ouvridre union, 
whose leader is the media- 
friendly Marc Blondel 

When Mr Juppe, in a placat- 
ing move, met trade union 
leaders last month to float the 
idea of an effective pay freeze, 
Mr Blondel wasted no time in 
fhreatenhig a strike. 

Mr Blondel told the govern- 
ment that private sector firms 
would also be racked by 
strikes if it rushed headlongto 
meet monetary union criteria. 


Risks of virtual 
cash on the net 


Fmancial staff 

C ENTRAL banks are 
concerned that cyber- 
bucks — the virtual- 
reality “currency” exchanged 
by Internet users — carries 
immense potential risks, says 
a senior Bundesbank execu- 
tive. 

The system is open to 
abuses such as manipulation 
by computer hackers and 
could cause serious problems 
if its use becomes more wide- 
spread, board member Wende- 
lin Hartmann said ata sem- 
inar in Seville yesterday. 

‘The development of vir- 
tual money like cyber-bucks 
has just begun and the volume 
of transactions over the net- 
work is still limited,” Mr 
Hartmann, said. 

The cyber-buck system, de- 
veloped in the mid-1980s, is 
available to about 30 million 
Internet users. 

The process is like a barter 
system, allowing Internet 
users to exchange goods and 
services by swapping cyber- 


buck units, which have no in- 
trinsic value and are not con- 
nected to any currency. 

“Nonetheless, from the 
point of view of central banks, 
the system carries immense 
potential risks," he said. 

Mr Hartmann warned that 
cyber-bucks could even affect 
the volume of cash in circula- 
tion, tf virtual transactions 
replace cash payments. 

“Central banks will have to 
watch future development of 
cyber-money projects very 
carefully he said. 

• The Swiss government’s 
top information watchdog 
warned Internet users yester- 
day that their data are not safe 
from manipulation on the 
global computer network! 

Data protection commis- 
sioner Odilo Guntern said the 
information superhighway it 
opens was like "a journey 
without a safety net”. 

"There are no standard in- 
ternational or global rules for 
protection of information that 
are legally bindingfor the In- 
ternet beyond national bor- 
ders.” he said. 


Post service bid for girobank 
revives privatisation debate 
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Jk CONTROVERSIAL at- 
#«tempt by the German 
postal service to buy the state- 
owned girobank Deutsche 
Postbank —the largest hostile 
takeover bid in German corpo- 
rate history — has provoked 
fierce opposition and 
rekindled a debate on the wis- 
dom of splitting up the post 
and telecommunications 
services. 

The postal service, Deut- 
sche Post AG, has teamed up 
with Germany's biggest com- 
mercial bank, Deutsche, and 
the Swiss Reinsurance group 
to buy a 75 per cent stake in 
Postbank for DM3.07 billion 
(£1 .36 billion) in a deal sup- 
ported by at least two govecn- 
meut ministers. 

But Postbank is putting up 
stiff resistance to the takeover 
which has been criticised by 
its management board chair- 
man Guenter Schneider as op- 
portunistic- 

Earlier this week, Postbank 
presented a counter-offer to 
the Post and Telecommunica- 
tions minister. Wolfgang 
Boetsch. 

Both Postbank and Deut- 


sche Post are 100 per cent 
state-owned and operate side 
by side in about X7,000 post 
offices In Germany. 

They are both offspring of 
an ambitious restructuring of 
the country’s post and tele- 
communications services 
which split postal financial 
and telecommunications oper- 
ations Into three companies in 
preparation for privatisation 
in 1998. 

“What is happening shows 
that the separation was 
wrong," said Arne Boernsen, 
chairman of a parliamentary 
committee on post and tele- 
communications. 

“The two companies are in- 
extricably bound together be- 
cause they use the same 
counters so a capital link up is 
necessary.” 

Since both Deutsche Post 
and Postbank are state-owned, 
the decision on the takeover 
will be taken by Chancellor 
Kohl's government. 

The bank has not revealed 
details of its countear-offer. 

But, according to press 
reports, it involves co-opera- 
tion with Commerzbank, the 
Swiss bank Scbweizeriscbe 
RankgeseUschaft and the Ger- 
man building society 
Wuestenrot 
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Dealing in applied mathematics 

Bankers 
happy 
to leave 
it to the 
experts 


As derivatives trading lifts off, 


being upstaged by the often 
dismissed anoraks of high 
finance, says MARK MILNER 


S LEEK, pin-striped 
merchant bankers 
with their old 
school ties, clinch- 
ing deals in quiet, 
print-lined rooms. 
Brash barrow boys, strident 
as their braces, shuffling 
billions in telephonic pande- 
monium across frantic deal- 
ing rooms. Such are the con- 
ventional stero types of old 
City power and new City 
money. Oxbridge arts meets 
Essex smarts. 

Beware. The pecking order 
Is about to change. Mathema- 
ticians — often dismissed as 
the anoraks of high finance — 
are about to take over at the 
top. 

This at least is the view of 
one of the men at the top — ■ 
Rudi Bogni, chief executive of 
Swiss Bank Corporation’s 
London operations. So con- 
vinced is the greying, 47-year- 
old Mr Bogni that mathemat- 
ics Is the City discipline, he 
has persuaded his employers 
to allow him to take a two-year 
sabbatical to study toe latest 
in research. 

The key to his decision lies 
in toe explosion in derivatives 
use in the world's financial 
markets. At toe complex end 
of the derivatives' spectrum, 
those using them can only as- 
sess the risks entailed by em- 
ploying ultra-sophisti- 
cated financial models. In 
simplistic terms, those who 
don’t understand the maths 
can’t really understand the 
basis onwhich chunky bits of 
their profit and loss accounts 
are calculated. 

While couching his con- 
cerns with traditional bank- 
ing caution, Mr Bogni clearly 
sees the dangers of ignoring 
toe knowledge gap- "I don’t 
want to measure or judge 
people without toe evidence. 

"I can only guess that if 
someone, as in my case, fin- 
ished university 25 years ago 
and has not devoted a very 
substa ntial am ount of time 
since to learning the funda- 
mentals of toe mathematics of 
derivatives [I am using deriva- 
tives In a very broad sense] 
they would find it next to im- 
possible to put their hand on 
their heart and say: ‘I really 
know what’s Inside the model 
which is used to price a large 
part of my assets and liabil- 
ities in the p&l [profit and loss 
account]*.” 

As he wrote In the launch 
edition of toe magazine. Pros- 
pect: “. . . the effect of deriva- 
tives on banks’ ability to moni- 
tor and manage their 
businesses has been profound. 
As a consequence, in my view, 
a 'knowledge gap* has devel- 


oped for all those managers in 
banks, who. by age or educa- 
tional background, lack the 
mathematical skills to under- 
stand toe new machinery of 
markets in which they work. 

"In the old days toe solution 
was to have bureaucratic and 
hierarchical processes for 
sann ti miing tr aTiwati Hnni^ and 

pre-ordained limits for trad- 
ing positions. 

The job of management was 
to establish and supervise 
these processes and struc- 
tures. This approach works 
well with simple types of risk, 
but managing derivatives in 
this way is a bit tike trying to 
herd cats. 

"The vast increase in avail- 
able computing power also 
means that it is possible now 
for afew people at toe centre to 
measure, analyse and — using 
the same armoury of deriva- 
tive instruments — manipu- 
late a bank's risk exposure. I 
decided that one of those 
•people in the centre’ should 
be the chief executive.” 

There were alternatives to 
taking the plunge and going 
back to study. He could, for 
example, have surrounded 
himself with bright and 
trusted young people who had 
a deep understanding of toe 
new markets. Another alter- 
native would have been to 
ignore the knowledge gap alto- 
gether in toe hope that no one 
would notice. 

That was never a runner. ”1 
am just as good as the next guy 
at bluffing at poker ... its an- 
other thing to bluff your way 
through your professional 
life. If I have a weakness I have 
to do something about it 
rather than pretend it does not 
exist.” 

It is the changing nature of 
financial markets that has 
highlighted a weakness in Mr 
Bogni’s eyes. Once upon a 
time deals were done for what 
amounted to cash on the nail 



linked to toe London Inter- 
bank Offered Rate (Libor) 
might repay it in dollars ata 
fixed rate of Interest, having 
“swapped” toe variable, ster- 
ling denominated obligations. 

Though such derivative 
contracts (so-called because 
they are "derived” from 
underlying "cash” products) 
are enough to confuse most of 
us, they are in fact bog stan- 
dard products, traded by the 
thousand on markets like Lon- 
don's Liffe or Paris’ Matif 
everyday. 

The real mind bogglers be- 
long to toe world of toe seri- 


A knowledge gap has developed for some 
managers in banks who lack the skills to 
understand the markets in which they work 


— though few in toe Square 
Mile would have used so vul- 
gar a phrase. Overthelast 
decade, however, new-style 
deals have emerged. 

In the brave new world of 
finance, shares, bonds, and 
currencies are traded, not at 
their value today, but on the 
basis of what the price might 
be in three or six months time. 
A company borrowing (say) 

£5 million at an interest rate 


ously sophisticated, fiend- 
ishly complicated, contracts 
tailor-made for individual 
(corporate) clients. You know, 
jellyrolls and alligator 
spreads, that sort of thing. 

Derivatives, blamed by 
some for a contribution to toe 
stock market crash of 1987 and 
the Japanese equity market 
meltdown in 1989, achieved a 
peak of notoriety earlier this 
year when it emerged that a 


Singapore-based trado-, Nick 
Leeson. had run up huge 
£800 million losses trading de- 
rivatives contracts — losses 
that brought down Barings, 
the City merchant bank for 
which he worked . 

But Mr Bogni dismisses ex- 
amples such as the Leeson 
case as 'Tow-tech Issues”. For 
him toe heart of toe problem 
caused by the knowledge gap 
ties in the way banks’ profit 
and loss accounts -- key state- 
ments of their finan cial he alth 
— are now drawn up. 

Ten years ago the p&l ac- 
counts of investment banks 
consisted of two parts, fee in- 
come and "accruals” — the 
profits and/or losses earned 
on banks’ own holdings of (for 
example) stocks and bonds. 
Because such stocks and 
bonds were usually quoted on 
recognised markets, their real 
value (what they would fetch, 
if sold) was easy to identify. 

Now. says Mr Bogni, the use 
of derivatives makes banks' fi- 
nancial positions much more 
difficult to calculate. Some de- 
rivatives are traded on ex- 
changes and so have an easily 
identifiable value. Others, al- 
beit less standard, can be 
checked by means of "price 
guides” from other banks in- 
volved in similar products. 
The potential liabilities stem- 


ming from most complex de- 
rivatives, consisting of a vast 
number of different elements 
which cannot be broken down 
into exchange-traded (and 
therefore, priced) compo- 
nents, can only be calculated 
by using vastly complex math- 
ematical models . 

"There is an inaraasing part 
of toe p&l of banking institu- 
tions which is really assessed 
on the basis of the quality of 
toe model. The mathematics 
of these models as well as the 
logic of these models has be- 
come so crucial to toe under- 
standing, to toe evaluation of 


business; my colleagues 
whose reputations would be 
tainted if we ever had any 
blunder and to the g enera l 
public as well ... I would feel I 
had failed them If you could 
say that all toe aspects of 
banking that I should be res- 
ponsible for or have adoty to 
supervise are not intimately 
known to me.” 

Mr Bogni’s colleague s at 
SBC took some convincing. 
After all, as Mr Bogni ac- 
knowledges, the bank has a 
number of board level repre- 
sentatives who, professionally 
speaking, were weaned on 


Welcome to the fiendishly complicated 
world of jellyrolls and alligator spreads 
where clients 1 contracts are tailor-made 


profit and loss of major bank- 
ing institutions that Ifor one 
think I need to know more 
about it.” 

In effect, those who fail the 
maths test, cannot be sure 
their p&l accounts really add 
up. Mr Bogni puts it less di- 
rectly, but no less firmly. “If I 
ask myself what is my non- 
negotiable responsibility, not 
only to toe shareholders but 
also toe stakeholders in our 


derivatives. Why not, you 
mi ght think. in ther nthle— 
world of high finance simply 
push Mr Bogni to one side and 
put one of the new breed in his 
place? 

Mr Bogni smiles gently at 
such a question. “The retire- 
ment age in Switzerland is 65 
... so probably they think I 
may have one or two good 
years left yet.” 

Gerry SaUnn, toe professor 


at Imperial College London's 
Research Centre for Quanta- 
tive Studies — who has taken 
him under his wing — 
apparently needed convinc- 
ing that Mr Bogni was neither 
the victim of apassingfed nor 
mad to takes long break from 
a lucrative City career. 

The sabbatical will involve 
some fiTiMiwiai implications 
for Mr Bogni but as he himself 
makes clear, with SBC con- 
tinuing to pay his basic sal- 
ary, they hardly come into the 
sacrifice catagoxy. “It is high 
risk only vis-a-vis myself be- 
cause if 1 fail I will not be very 
happy with myself. It is low 
risk in a material sense ” 

On the upside, beyond the 
sense of personal achievement 
and professional competence, 
Mr Bogni has another hope — 
one which saw him put pen to 
paper to outline hfa thinking 
in Prospect and to invite 
people in toe industry to de- 
bate the views he expressed. 

“If only a handful of other 
people in the industry tbtnk 
about their own skill level and 
doing something about it — I 
would not say it Is necessary 
for them to take two years, It 
could be two weeks or six 
months or whatever suits 
them— I would be very 
pleased if [what I am doing] 
acts as a catalyst." 


Sarah Ryle 


R UDI BOGNrS chief ex- 
ecutive colleagues 
will not be beating a 
path to Imperial College to 
join him in his new high- 
powered maths lectures and 
seminars, according to a 
straw poll of big banks yes- 
terday. 

Their view is that chief 
executives and board mem- 
bers should understand the 
concept of risk but have no 
need to know the detailed 
mathematics of derivatives 
because they pay experts 
for that. 

Gay Evans, chairwoman 
of the International Swaps 
and Derivatives Associa- 
tion and a managing direc- 
tor of American bank Bank- 
ers Trust International, 
said: “Derivatives risk is no 
different from other kinds 
of financial risks, with 
some exceptions.” 

The job of the board, she 
said, was to understand the 
fundamental risks of their 
business. Banks had “math- 
ematical geniuses to work 
out the specific risks of each 
transaction” and board 
members did not need a PhD 
in maths in order to set out 
control systems, such as the 
amount of risk they would 
allow. 

Ramy Goldstein, UBS vice 
chairman In London and 
head of global equity deriv- 
atives, said: “The chief exec- 
utive or financial officer 
does not need to be a deriva- 
tives expert to assess risk 
correctly. Derivatives do 
not present unique risks. 
Credit risk was not intro- 
duced by derivatives.” 

Mr Goldstein regards it as 
his job to keep board mem- 
bers up to date with the lat- 
est derivatives develop- 
ments so they can make 
informed decisions about 
difficult or unusual trans- 
actions. “You don’t have to 
send people to Imperial Col- 
lege to do that.” he said. 

Regular sessions fill in 
knowledge gaps at UBS. 
Similar need-to-know ses- 
sions take place at NatWest 
Markets where a spokes- 
woman, like her counter- 
part at Barclays de Zoete 
Wedd, sees no prospect of 
the chief executive signing 
up fora degree coarse. 

At HSBC a spokeswoman 
said: “The Barings situa- 
tion heightened awareness 
and we looked at our train- 
ing courses again, but did 
not feel they needed chang- 
ing.” 
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Speaking in tongues 



Roger Cowe 


P repare to meet thy 
management consul- 
tant. It seems this in- 
creasingly god-like figure is 
about to take over the 
world. 

In days of yore, consul- 
tants were called In to help 
sort out specific problems 
— entering a new market, 
rescuing a failing product 
sorting out a difficult fac- 
tory. computerising sys- 
tems. But more and more 
they have been used by gov- 
ernment to advise on every- 
thing from privatisation to 
public relations. 

That is just the beginning, 
according to Ross Perot’s 
old computer outfit EDS, 
and A T Kearney, one of the 
grandaddies ofthe business 
and once part ofthe much 
better-known McKlnsey . 
EDS and A T Kearney have 
just merged, and they pre- 
dict thar others will do the 
same. 

In London this week 


spreading the word, Gary 
Fernandes, A T Kearney's 
chairman, said the combi- 
nation of the two firms of- 
fered “a differentiated ca- 
pability that provides a 
totality of capabilities to 
help customers gain and 
sustain competitive advan- 
tage” (sic). 

That’s only the half of it. 
John Egan, the merged com- 
pany’s European head, said: 
“Some ofthe traditional 
rubrics in management 
consulting have changed 
considerably” (sic). 

The role of consultants 
now is not just to tell compa- 
nies what to do, but “to de- 
liver the Improved business 
performance”. 

Information technology 
consultants have been say- 
ing this for years. Arthor 
Andersen. for example, has 
built up a huge consultancy 
by developing companies' 
systems for them, not just 
telling them howto do it. 

And EDS itself has grown 
rapidly through simple 
“outsourcing’’ — running 
entire computing opera- 
tions for companies as a 
bought-in service. 

But there must come a 
point for companies when 
consultants are running so 
much of their business that 
the very notion of “their 
business” becomes an 
empty shell. 

It is easy to understand 
outsourcing ordinary busi- 


ness services such as clean- 
ing and security. But con- 
sultants are now not just 
talking about developing 
business strategies and 
plans for improving 
product development pro- 
cesses. They want to be in 
the business Implementing 
such strategies and plans. 

Over the last few years 
consultants have charged 
through the business world 
urging companies to “re-en- 
gmeer”, to “bollow-out” 
and otherwise get rid of 
many middle managers 
who were “overheads”, 
adding little to companies' 
competitiveness and some- 
times detracting from it. 

One result is that compa- 
nies have become more “ef- 
ficient” — that is, they have 
cut costs. 

But many now clearly 
have a serious shortage of 
experienced managers 
capable of devising and im- 
plementing new strategies. 
So consultants come in not 
only to work out what com- 
panies should do, but to do It 
for them. 

As the new A T Kearney 

puts it, the aim Is “long- 
term, value-based relation- 
ships”. Tell that to GEC 
where the embattled Ar- 
nold Weinstock has always 
operated a complete ban on 
consultants — perhaps be- 
cause they would tell him 
and his son. Simon, to go, 
now. 
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Solution No. 7938 


Across 

1 Loath (6) 

4 Big cal — big car (6) 

9 Cyclone (7) 

10 A Titan — book of maps (5J 

1 1 Welsh dog (5) 

12 Personal liberty (7) 

IS Delighted (7.4) 

18 Thick scarf (7) 

20 Tender — proposal (5) 
22She(f-(lke projection (5) 
23 Friendly (7) 



24 Interfere with (6) 

25 Powerful (6) 

Down 

1 Raid— seizure (6) 

2 Mistake (5) 

3 Suffering mal de mer (7) 
5 Astound (5) 

8 Not loaded (7) 


7 Begin again — sun 

8 Elevenses? — for 
cake? (anag) (6,5) 

14 Unbeliever (7) 

15 Stipulation (7) 

16 Symbolic badge {6 

17 Clergyman [6] 

IS Yorks City, Kent cs 
21 Short moral story 
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